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The  present  volume^  like  its  predecessor,  is  complete  in 
itself.  It  tells  the  history  of  India  under  Mussulman  rule. 
At  the  same  time  it  forms  the  fourth  volume,  or  part  of  the 
fourth  volume,  of  the  “ History  of  India  from  the  Earliest 
Ages.” 

The  history  of  Mussulman  India  is  altogether  distinct 
from  that  of  Hindu  India.  The  previous  volumes  treated  of 
the  Hindu  people ; — the  natives  of  India  properly  so  called. 
The  present  volume  treats  of  the  Mussulman  people ; — the 
fair-complexioned  foreigners  who  conquered  the  Hindu 
people  in  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
Hindu  people  worshipped  idols,  as  they  were  taught  by  the 
Brahmans.  The  Mussulman  people  worshipped  the  God  of 
the  Patriarchs,  as  they  were  taught  by  Muhammad  the 
prophet.  The  history  of  Mussulman  India  begins  when  the 
Rajpoots  were  masters ; it  tells  how  the  Mussulmans  became 
masters  ; it  gives  the  annals  of  Mussulman  Sultans  down  to 
the  time  when  the  English  began  to  play  a part  in  India. 

The  history  of  Mussulman  India  has  been  divided  into 
four  periods ; they  correspond  to  four  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  religion  of  the  Koran ; — the  Sunni,  the  Shiah, 
the  Siifi,  and  the  Sunni  revival.  This  division  is  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  progress  of  the  history.  There  is  another 
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division  wliicli  demands  an  explanation  at  tlie  outset ; it  is 
tlie  separation  of  the  Mussulman  period  from  the  Moghul 
period. 

The  Mussulman  period  is  the  one  properly  so  called. 
It  extended  from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  sixteenth. 
Throughout  this  interval  ]of  five  centuries  the  religion  of 
Islam  was  dominant  throughout  the  Mussulman  empire. 
The  Sultans  were  mostly  staunch  Mussulmans. 

The  Moghul  period  has  been  wrongly  called  Mussulman. 
It  extended  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth.  Throughout  this  interval  the  Koran  was  neg- 
lected or  ignored ; many  of  the  so-called  Mussulmans  were 
Siifi  heretics;  many  affected  open  infidelity.  Akber,  the 
greatest  sovereign  of  the  Moghul  dynasty^  threw  off  all  jDre- 
tence  of  being  a Mussulman.  He  persecuted  Mussulmans  ; 
he  destroyed  mosques  ; he  broke  up  the  power  of  the  Ulama, 
or  Mussulman  church  ; he  drove  the  chiefs  of  the  Ulama 
into  exile  ; he  set  up  a religion  of  his  own^  known  as  the 
" Divine  Faith.^’  Neither  Akber,  nor  his  son  Jehangir, 
nor  his  grandson  Shah  Jehan,  has  the  slightest  claim  to  be 
called  Mussulmans. 

The  historians  of  the  Mussulman  period,  properly  so  called, 
geuei-ally  told  the  truth.  Occasionally  they  may  have  praised 
bad  princes  because  they  were  good  Mussulmans  ; otherwise 
they  were  honest  and  trustworthy.  They  wei’e  kept  up  to  the 
mark  by  the  influence  of  the  Ulama.  The  Ulama  comprised 
the  collective  body  of  doctors,  lawyers,  magistrates,  and 
judges  resident  at  the  capital.  It  combined  the  anthority  of 
law  with  that  of  religion.  It  was  the  one  independent  voice 
in  the  circle  of  Asiatic  despotism.  Had  the  historians  of  the 
Mussulman  period  sacrificed  truth  to  flattery,  they  would 
have  exposed  themselves  to  the  scorn  of  the  Ulama.^ 


> Fcrishta  is  a type  of  the  ti’uth-telling  historians  of  the  Mussulman  period. 
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Under  tlie  Mogliul  rule  all  these  conditions  were 
changed.  When  Akber  broke  up  the  Ulama,  public 
opinion  ceased  to  have  a voice  in  India.  History  degener- 
ated into  flattery  and  falsehood.  European  historians  of 
India  have  believed  in  the  fulsome  flattery  of  Persian  para- 
sites and  party  writers.^  They  have  ignored  the  authority  of 
European  contempoi’aries,  who  had  no  temptation  to  depart 
from  the  truth.  Jehangir  and  Shah  Jehan  have  been 
lauded  as  great  and  beneficent  sovereigns.  In  reality  they 
were  the  most  shameless  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  a 
throne.  Moghul  administration  has  been  held  up  as  a 
model  for  British  imitation.  In  reality  it  was  a monstrous 
system  of  oppression  and  extortion^  which  none  but  Asiatics 
could  have  practised  or  endured.  Justice  was  a mockery. 
Magistrates  could  always  be  bribed ; false  witnesses  could 
always  be  bought.  Eeligion  had  ceased  to  be  a check  upon 
Asiatic  corruption  and  depravity.  The  Hindus  were  slaves 
in  the  hands  of  grinding  task-masters ; — foreigners  who 
knew  not  how  to  pity  or  how  to  spare.  In  the  present  day 
there  is  greater  secresy  in  native  rule ; a greater  fear  of  the 
interference  of  the  paramount  power;  a show  of  imitation 
of  British  administration.  In  reality  the  spirit  of  tyranny 
and  despotism  in  native  states  is  the  same  as  ever. 

The  evidence  by  which  Moghul  history  has  been  placed 
upon  a truthful  footing  is  beyond  all  question.  It  is  given 
by  Europeans  of  different  nations^  who  resided  in  India 

So  are  most  of  the  historians  which  have  been  translated  and  preserved  in  Sir 
Henry  Elliot’s  History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  historians.  Abul  Fazl  and 
Khhfi  Khan  are  types  of  the  flatterers  who  flourished  during  the  Moghul  period. 

This  statement  by  no  means  diminishes  the  value  of  Mr  Elockmann’s  transla- 
tion of  the  Ain-i-Akbari  of  Abul  Fazl.  Mr  Blockraann’s  work  is  invaluable. 

^ No  slight  is  thrown  upon  the  study  of  oriental  languages.  No  one  can  have 
a greater  respect  for  such  study  than  the  author  of  this  history.  It  has  led  to 
discoveries  in  philology  and  religion,  which  will  be  appreciated  for  all  time.  But 
belief  in  an  oriental  flatterer  is  a very  different  matter. 
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at  different  periods  during  tlie  reigns  of  Jelianglr  and  Shall 
Jehan.  A geuei’al  agreement  runs  through  them  all.  William 
Hawkins  was  an  English  sea  captain  who  spent  two  or  three 
years  at  Agra  between  1608  and  1611.  Sir  Thomas  Roe 
was  an  Englishman  of  good  family  who  followed  the  court 
of  Jehangir  from  1616  to  1618  in  the  character  of  an 
ambassador  from  James  the  First.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert 
was  au  English  gentleman  who  travelled  in  India  about  1627 
and  1628.  John  Albert  de  Mandelslo  was  a young  gentle- 
man who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Holstein;  he  travelled  in  India  between  1638  and  1640. 
Francis  Bernier  was  a French  physician  who  lived  in  India 
from  1656  to  1668.  He  resided  at  the  Moghul  court  at 
Delhi;  he  traversed  India  from  Kashmir  to  Golkonda.  John 
Baptista  Tavernier  was  an  intelligent  jeweller  who  travelled 
through  India  two  or  three  times  in  the  reigns  of  Shah  Jehan 
and  Aurungzeb.  Monsieur  de  Thevenot  was  a French 
gentleman  who  travelled  through  India  in  the  early  years  of 
the  reign  of  Aurungzeb.  Such  are  the  authorities  on  which 
the  historian  has  relied ; they  present  a true  picture  of 
native  rule. 

There  are  other  authorities,  besides  those  cited,  which 
demand  special  mention.  A Venetian  physician,  named 
Manouchi,  resided  forty-eight  years  in  India.  He  was  in 
the  service  of  Shah  Jehan ; afterwards  in  that  of  Aurungzeb. 
He  compiled  memoirs  of  the  Moghul  sovereigns  of  India ; 
they  were  drawn  out  of  the  Moghul  chronicles  or  registers 
which  were  preserved  at  Delhi  in  the  Persian  language.  The 
memoirs  were  written  in  Portuguese;  they  comprised  extracts 
from  the  chronicles  translated  into  Portuguese.  Manouchi 
sent  his  manuscripts  to  Europe.  They  were  adorned 
with  portraits  of  different  Moghul  emperors,  and  of  all 
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the  eminent  men  in  the  Moghul  empire.  The  portraits 
were  painted  at  a great  charge  by  artists  employed  in  the 
palace. 

The  memoirs  of  Manouchi  fell  into  the  hands  of  a Jesuit 
priest  named  Father  Catron.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  printed  or  published.  In  1708  Father  Catrou  published 
at  the  Hague  a history  of  the  Moghul  empire  written  in 
French;  it  was  based  on  the  memoirs  of  Manouchi.  In 
1826  an  English  translation  of  Father  Catron’s  history  was 
published  in  London. 

The  history  of  Father  Catrou  has  often  been  cited 
in  the  present  work.  It  forms  the  very  best  authority 
for  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan.  Catron’s 
history  of  this  period  is  in  accord  with  that  of  Bernier. 
Catrou  is  far  more  successful  than  Bernier  in  bringing 
out  the  true  character  of  the  leaders  in  the  great  war 
which  brought  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan  to  a close. 
Manouchi  must  have  sent  to  Europe  copies  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  more  prominent  actors.  Catrou 
quotes  letters  which  reveal  the  inner  nature  and  disposition 
of  the  writers.  The  substance  is  given  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  present  volume.  They  impart  a dramatic  character  to 
the  history. 

Father  Catrou’s  history  is  incomplete.  Manouchi  wrote 
memoirs  of  Aurungzeb^  the  son  and  successor  of  Shah 
Jehan.  Father  Catrou  closes  his  history  with  Shah  Jehan, 
the  father  of  Aurungzeb.  He  states  in  his  preface  that  he 
had  written  a history  of  the  reign  of  Aurungzeb  based  on 
Manouchi’s  memoirs ; he  promised  to  publish  it  if  his  history 
of  the  previous  Moghul  emperors  found  favour  with  the 
public.  Neither  the  memoirs  nor  the  history  of  Aurungzeb 
appear  to  have  been  published.  Possibly  the  manuscripts 
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may  have  been  preserved  in  some  library  down  to  onr  own 
time.  If  so  they  would  be  a great  boon  to  the  historian. 
The  reign  of  Aurungzeb  is  difficult  and  obscure.  Manouchi 
would  have  been  able  to  correct  by  his  personal  knowledge 
any  bombast  or  exaggeration  that  might  be  recorded  in  the 
chronicles. 

■ Under  these  circumstances  the  present  volume  has  been 
brought  to  a close  with  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan.  Mean- 
while the  author  would  be  glad  of  any  information  re- 
specting the  memoirs  of  the  Moghul  empire  in  India  by 
Signor  Manouchi,  or  the  history  of  Aurungzeb  by  Father 
Catrou.* 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  attention  may  be 
drawn.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  present  volume 
that  the  Moghuls  bore  a striking  resemblance  to  the  Vedic 
Aryans ; that  the  Moghul  empire  in  India  between  the  six- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  was  probably  only  a repeti- 
tion of  what  has  been  apparently  going  on  in  India  through 
unrecorded  ages;  that  the  Moghul  empire  in  India  was  only 
the  last  link  in  a chain  of  empires  which  began  in  the  remot- 
est antiquity.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Vedic  Aryans  were  Moghuls; 
that  Asoka  and  Akber  sprang  from  the  same  stock  as  the 
worshippers  of  the  Vedic  gods. 

The  authorities  for  these  conclusions  are  referred  to  in 
the  course  of  the  history ; some  extracts  from  those 


® The  appendices,  index,  and  maps  will  be  published  with  the  second  part  of 
this  volume.  At  page  27  it  is  stated  that  Hindh  history  will  he  treated  in  “ the 
fourth  ” chapter  of  the  present  volume  ; it  should  have  been  “ a future  ” chapter. 
The  Hinda  history  of  the  Peninsula  will  he  dealt  with  in  the  forthcoming  part  of 
the  present  volume. 

The  name  of  Chitor  has  been  wrongly  accentuated  in  some  of  the  earlier 
pages.  It  should  be  Chitor,  not  Chitor. 
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authorities  are  given  in  the  notes.  There  is  one  important 
passage  in  the  Travels  of  Father  Eubruquis  which  has  been 
omitted;  it  is  worthy  of  being  extracted^  and  is  accordingly 
given  in  the  present  place  : — 

When  they  (Tartars  or  Moghuls)  meet  to  make  merry, 
they  sprinkle  part  of  their  drink  upon  the  image  which  is 
over  the  master’s  head,  and  afterwards  upon  the  other 
images  in  their  order  ; then  a servant  goes  out  of  the  house 
with  a cup  full  of  drink,  sprinkling  it  thrice  towards  the 
south,  and  bowing  his  knee  every  time ; this  is  done  in 
honour  of  Fire.  He  performs  the  same  ceremony  towards 
the  east  in  honour  of  Air  ; then  to  the  west  in  honour  of 
Water;  lastly  to  the  north  in  honour  of  the  Dead  [i.  e.  of 
ghosts].  When  the  master  holds  a cup  in  his  hand  to  drink, 
before  he  tastes  he  pours  a part  of  it  upon  the  ground ; if 
he  drinks  sitting  on  horseback,  he  pours  out  part  upon  the 
neck  or  mane  of  the  horse  before  he  drinks.’^ 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Vedic  conceptions  will  pro- 
bably recognize  them  in  the  foregoing  extract. 

Rubruquis  travelled  through  Tartary  and  visited  the 
courts  of  the  Moghul  Khans  in  the  thirteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  At  that  time  the  Moghuls  carried  on  frequent 
wars  against  the  Turks.  The  antagonism  between  Moghul 
and  Turk  prevailed  at  every  period  in  history.  It  will  be  seen 
in  the  course  of  the  present  volume  that  it  corresponded  to 
the  antagonism  between  the  solar  and  lunar  races,  the 
children  of  the  sun  and  the  children  of  the  moon,  which  has 
prevailed  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  A golden  sun,  or  a 
peacock,  has  ever  been  the  emblem  of  the  Persian,  the 


^ See  pages  123  and  124  of  the  present  volume. 
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Eajpoot,  and  the  Moghul.  The  moon  or  'crescent  has  ever 
been  the  emblem  of  the  Turk.  The  antagonism  between 
the  two  has  outlived  their  common  conversion  to  Islam ; to 
this  day  it  finds  expression  in  the  antagonism  between 
Shiah  and  Sunni.® 

In  conclusion  the  author  begs  to  express  his  best  thanks 
to  the  Eev.  William  Baines  for  kind  help  in  the  translation 
of  authorities  in  Portuguese^  Spanish,  and  other  European 
languages. 

Witham,  Essex, 

\Wi  December,  1875. 


• See  page  277  of  the  present  volume. 
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HISTORY  OF  INDIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

! ISLAM  BEFORE  THE  CONQUEST  OF  INDIA. 

i A.D.  570  TO  997. 

j]  The  history  of  Mussulman  India  is  the  record  of  chapter  i. 

; a collision  between  two  races,  the  Turks  and  the  ^hl7sui- 

' Hindus.  These  races  were  the  representatives  of  Hindus ; its 

i,  1 •!  ITT  T IT  1 • T effect  on  Indian 

I two  hostile  creeds,  Islam  and  JJrahmanism.  in  the  Mussulmans. 

I tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  Turks  invaded  India  from  the  north-west  by 
the  same  route  as  that  taken  by  Alexander.  They 
overcame  the  Hindus  ; they  conquered  the  Punjab 
and  greater  part  of  Hindustan.  Later  on  they  con- 
quered the  remainder  of  Hindustan,  and  pushed 
southwards  into  the  Dekhan  and  Peninsula.^  Seven 
or  eight  centuries  passed  away.  The  British 
appeared  in  the  eastern  seas ; they  took  root  in 
India ; they  grew  into  political  power.  But  still 
the  Mussulmans  continued  to  exercise  dominion  in 

■ India.  They  introduced  a polity  of  their  own ; 
they  converted  millions  of  Hindus  to  their  own  faith. 

But  they  never  stamped  out  the  Hindu  element ; 

> The  division  of  India  proper  into  the  three  zones  of  Hindustan,  the  Dekhan, 
and  the  Peninsula,  has  already  been  laid  down  in  a previous  chapter.  See  ante, 
vol.  iii. 
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tliey  never  drove  out  Brahmanism,  nor  broke  up  the 
caste  system.  At  times  they  even  yielded  to  the 
charm  of  Hinduism  ; to  this  day  many  Mussulmans 
in  India  are  governed  by  caste  ideas.  At  times  the 
current  of  Mussulman  invasion  was  overpowered  by 
a counter-current  of  Hindu  reaction  ; and  the  study 
of  those  reactions  throws  a new  light  upon  political 
and  religious  develojunents  in  India.  Some  Mussul- 
man rulers  have  drifted  so  near  to  Hinduism  that 
they  have  all  but  lost  their  religion  ; others  have 
groAvn  so  intolerant  of  Hinduism  that  they  have  all 
but  lost  their  empire. 

But  the  effects  of  the  collision  were  not  confined 
to  Mussulmans.  Millions  of  Hindus  became  con- 
verts. Millions  more  were  worked  upon  by  Islam, 
who  never  left  the  pale  of  Brahmanism.  From  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  collision  Hindu 
reformers  were  teaching  that  the  God  of  the  Mussul- 
man and  the  God  of  the  Hindu  are  one  and  the 
same.  The  Mussulman  element  is  still  noiselessly 
at  work  beneath  the  surface  of  Hindu  life.  The 
growing  lassitude  about  religion,  the  growing  scep- 
ticism amongst  educated  natives,  the  loosening  of 
the  bonds  of  caste,  all  jirove  that  a reaction  is 
inevitable.  Mdiat  form  it  will  take  is  a problem 
which  has  yet  to  be  solved. 

The  progress  of  the  Mussulmans  in  India  thus 
reveals  phenomena  of  the  deepest  interest.  The 
Indian  continent  is  still  overladen  with  pagodas, 
and  swarming  with  idols ; but  mosques  meet  the 
eyes  in  every  city,  as  standing  protests  against 
idolatry.  The  antagonism  between  the  tAvo  has 
lasted  for  centuries.  The  pagodas  are  close  and 
sepulchral,  like  palaces  of  the  dead.  The  idols  are 
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enthroned  on  high  like  temjioral  Rajas.  They  are  chapter  i. 
feasted  with  sacrifices  and  offerings,  gratified  with 
music  and  dances,  and  j)ropitiated  by  songs  and 
praises.  The  mosque  is  a public  hall  open  to  all 
believers.  There  are  no  images,  no  altars,  no  mu- 
sicians, no  dancing-women,  and  few  ornamenta- 
tions. The  daily  worship  is  hostile  to  Brahmanism. 

It  expresses  a simple  formula  but  profound  faith : 

■ — “ There  is  but  one  God  and  Muhammad  is  his 
prophet.”  ^ 

;)  The  collision  between  Islam  and  Brahmanism  is  Political  results. 
|i  thus  apparent  to  all  beholders.  The  historian  docs 
[j  not  deal  with  the  religious  controversy ; that  is  left 
l|  to  theologians.  His  simple  task  is  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  collision  in  India,  to  trace  out  its  political 
; results,  and  to  unfold  the  lessons  which  they  convey. 

I The  subject  is  not  a mere  speculative  inquiry.  It 
j is  of  pressing  importance  at  this  moment ; it  is  of 
' vast  importance  for  all  time.  The  antagonism  be- 
tween Mussulman  and  Hindu,  added  to  the  con- 

® The  Mussulman  mosque,  'whether  large  or  small,  is  generally  a plain  square 
j building.  At  each  of  the  four  quarters  is  a tower  or  minaret,  from  -which  the 
muezzins  chant  the  daily  call  to  prayers.  In  front  is  a square  court,  with  a 
fountain  in  which  the  faithful  perform  the  preliminary  ablutions  which  are  ordered 
by  the  Koran.  The  mosque,  properly  so  called,  is  a large  hall  paved  withmarhle 
or  polished  stone.  There  are  no  benches  of  any  kind  whatever;  nothing  but  mats 
or  carpets  on  which  the  worshippers  kneel  and  make  their  prostrations.  The 
walls  are  generally  white,  covered  with  texts  of  the  Koran  in  hlack  letters.  The 
‘ ' pulpit  of  the  Imhm  or  priest  is  set  up  with  its  face  towards  Mecca.  As  the 
believer  takes  off  his  shoes  and  enters  the  sacred  precincts,  he  leaves  the  world 
behind  him,  and  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  devotion  and  contemplation.  The 
Mullah  or  Imhm  conducts  the  public  prayers.  He  reads  a portion  of  the  Koran 
in  Arabic,  and  usually  subjoins  a short  explanation  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The 
whole  congregation  are  in  an  attitude  of  worship.  The  names  of  Allah  and 
' Muhammad  are  on  every  lip ; to  all  appearance  the  prayers  of  all  present  are 
fixed  upon  God  and  his  prophet. 

t The  shrines  or  tombs  built  in  honour  of  holy  men,  or  of  distinguished  indi- 
I viduals,  are  of  a different  construction.  The  mosque  is  plain,  because  it  is  a house 
' of  prayer  to  God ; but  the  shrines  are  often  ornamented  out  of  respect  for  the 
I memory  of  the  departed. 
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viction  that  tlie  British  government  was  even-handed 
towards  all  princes  and  all  religions,  strengthened 
and  upheld  the  British  rule  for  nearly  a century. 
The  dallyings  between  the  two  religions,  added  to 
the  di’ead  that  the  British  government  was  growing 
innovating  and  arbitrary,  led  to  the  mutiny  of  Fifty- 
seven.  These  political  phenomena  are  not  peculiar 
to  British  India ; it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that 
they  were  manifest  in  Mussulman  India.  Those 
who  read  Indian  history  as  a record  of  wars,  con- 
quests, and  personal  adventure,  will  see  none  oi 
these  things.  Those  who  read  it  as  a record  of  the 
develo^mients  that  grew  out  of  the  collision  be- 
tween Mussulmans  and  Hindus,  will  perceive  that 
similar  forces  have  been  at  work  in  India  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  Mussulman  conquest.  They  were 
active  in  the  days  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazin.  They  are 
active  to  this  day ; easily  distinguished  by  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  people. 

The  history  of  Mussulman  India  reveals  other 
phenomena  of  even  deeper  interest.  It  explains  the 
reason  why  Hindus  have  become  Mussulmans  and 
will  not  become  Christians.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  a Protestant  movement  in  Mussul- 
man India  as  there  was  in  Christian  Eimope.  Mus- 
sulman thinkers  were  grorving  weary  of  the  dogmatic 
arrogance  of  the  priesthood.  They  inquired  after 
other  religions  until  they  grew  sceptical  of  their 
own.  Christian  Fathers  were  invited  to  Agra  by 
the  Moghul  emperor ; they  preached  before  Akber 
and  his  court ; they  set  up  a chapel  and  altar 
within  the  precincts  of  the  imperial  palace.  Many 
became  believers,  although  few  were  baptized. 
Akber  and  his  famous  minister,  Abul  Fazl,  were 
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among  the  believers.  Two  princes  of  the  imperial 
blood  were  baptized  with  tlie  utmost  pomp  at  Agra. 
The  movement  developed  a conviction  that  there 
was  but  one  God ; that  all  men  were  striving  after  a 
knowledge  of  God,  but  by  different  ways;  that  the 
God  of  the  Mussulman,  the  Hindu,  and  the  Christian 
was  one  and  the  same.  The  movement  languished 
into  the  same  indifference  of  religion,  the  same 
laxity  of  morals,  which  are  prevailing  in  India 
now.  It  ended  in  a religious  reaction,  whicli  was 
inevitable  then,  and  is  inevitable  now. 

The  Mussulman  conquest  of  India  begins  with 
the  exploits  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  997 — 1030  a.d.  ; 
but  tlie  history  of  Mussulmans  in  general  begins 
with  Muhammad  the  prophet,  570—632  a.d.  There 
is  thus  an  interval  of  four  centuries  between  Muham- 
mad and  Mahmud ; and  it  was  during  these  four 
centuries  that  the  Mussulmans  established  their 
empire  in  Asia,  and  were  schooled  for  the  conquest 
of  India.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  men 
who  invaded  India  took  tlieir  religion  from  Mu- 
hammad, their  enthusiasm  from  the  Arab  conquest, 
and  their  culture  from  the  Persian  revival.^ 

Tlie  career  of  Muhammad  is  a well-known  story; 
but  the  main  points  of  his  religion  are  better 
gathered  from  his  life  and  its  surroundings  than 
from  a critical  examination  of  his  teachings.  At 
the  advent  of  Muhammad,  Arabia  was  shut  in  from 
the  outer  world.  Its  shores  were  rocky  and  inhos- 
pitable ; it  had  no  great  rivers  to  open  up  the  in- 
terior. There  were  towns,  villages,  and  culturable 
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5 The  Persian  revival  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
will  be  brought  under  review  towards  the  close  of  the  present  chapter.  It  was  a 
revolt,  not  against  the  Mussulman  apostle  or  religion,  but  against  the  Arab  yoke. 
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lands  ; but  they  were  mere  oases  in  the  desert.  The 
Arabs  were  a patriarchal  people  distributed  in  tribes. 
Some  dwelt  in  towns  and  villages  ; others  wandered 
from  pasture  to  pasture  with  their  flocks  and  herds.^ 
Muhammad  was  born  at  Mecca,  about  seventy 
miles  inland  from  the  Red  Sea.  The  city  was 
situated  about  half  way  up  the  old  caravan  route 
between  Aden  and  Palestine.  It  was  a seat  of  trade ; 
a halting-place  for  caravans.  It  was  also  a holy 
city ; it  contained  the  temple  known  as  the 
Kaaba,  which  had  been  a centre  of  pilgrimage 
for  all  the  tribes  of  Arabia  from  a remote  antiquity. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  were  ranged 
about  the  Kaalia ; but  somehow  this  idolatry  was 
mixed  up  with  legends  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs. 
It  was  fabled  that  Aliraham  had  built  the  Kaaba. 
Hard  by  was  shown  the  spot  where  he  had  prepared 
to  offer  up  his  son  Ishmael ; ® also  the  Zamzem  well 
wdiich  had  sprung  up  at  the  feet  of  Hagar.  These 
associations  worked  iqion  the  mind  of  Muhammad ; 
they  filled  his  imagination  with  visions  of  God  and 
his  angels,  of  Satan  and  his  devils.  God  was  the 
one  and  supreme  ruler  of  the  universe ; Satan  was 
tlie  rebel  who  tempted  man  to  worship  other  gods. 
Wlien  Muhammad  was  twenty-five  ^mars  of  age  he 
went  with  a trading  caravan  into  Syria.  There  he 
learned  something  about  Jesus  Christ,  but  only  as 
Jesus  the  son  of  Mary;  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of 


* It  lias  been  found  impossible  to  append  references  to  all  the  authorities  for 
the  present  chapter.  It  only  comprises  such  heads  of  information  as  should  he 
borne  in  mind  whilst  dealing  with  the  history  of  Mussulman  India.  They  are 
blended  wdth  general  inferences  and  remarks  for  which  the  author  is  alone 
responsible. 

5 The  Arab  traditions  represent  that  it  was  Ishmael  and  not  Isaac  that  Abra- 
ham intended  to  sacrifice. 
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tlie  Trinity  as  opposed  to  the  belief  in  one  God.®  chapter  i. 
On  his  return  to  Mecca  he  married  the  widow 
Khadija,  who  was  fifteen  years  older  than  himself. 

Time  passed  awa}^ ; religion  and  sentiment  fer- 
mented in  his  brain,  until  they  burst  through  all 
conventionalities.  When  he  was  forty  years  of  age, 
and  his  wife  was  fifty-five,  he  set  up  as  a prophet  sent 
by  God  to  put  down  idolatry  and  restore  the  religion 
of  the  patriarchs.  He  made  a few  converts  at  Mecca, 
but  suffered  much  persecution.  His  teaching  clashed 
with  the  idolatry  of  the  Kaaba  ; it  was  violently  op- 
posed to  the  vested  interests  of  the  Koreish,  who 
were  the  ruling  tribe  amongst  the  Arabs,  and  the 
hereditary  guardians  of  the  Kaaba.’’  At  the  age  of 
fifty  he  lost  his  wife  Khadija,  and  was  more  hotly 
persecuted  than  ever.  At  fifty-two  he  fled  from 
Mecca  to  Medina,  a city  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  the  northward  on  the  route  to  Syria. 

The  Hiira,  or  “flmht”  to  Medina,  corresponds  riiKht  to  Me- 

^ ~ ^ ^ dina:  Muham- 

witli  622  A.D.  It  is  the  epoch  in  the  life  of  Mu-  “euas^p^opheo 
hammad ; the  turning  point  of  his  career ; it  has 
become  the  era  of  Islam.  lie  made  thousands  of 
converts'" at  Medina.  He  appealed  to  the  sword  as 
well  as  to  the  Koran ; he  became  a prince  as  well  as 
a prophet.  He  warred  against  the  Koreish  of 
Mecca  and  plundered  their  caravans.  He  sub- 
dued the  Jews  and  Arabs  round  about  Medina. 

® There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Muhammad  was  impressed  with  Christianity 
as  it  was  taught  in  Syria.  He  rejected  the  idea  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God 
the  Father,  hut  he  believed  in  him  as  a prophet ; and  he  aspired  to  be  a similar 
prophet  in  Arabia.  The  mosque  which  he  ultimately  built  at  Medina  had  a 
pulpit,  and  was  more  like  a Christian  church  than  a heathen  temple. 

’’  Muhammad  had  been  born  in  the  tribe  of  Koreish  ; but  his  fellow-tribes- 
men were  all  the  more  hostile  on  that  account.  The  prophet  was  in  reality  the 
head  of  a democratic  movement  against  the  Koreish,  who  were  at  once  a hierarchy 
and  an  oligarchy. 
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JTe  built  a mosque  at  Medina  : there  he  conducted 
^irayers  every  day  and  preached  every  Friday ; 
there  he  sent  forth  his  captains  to  battle,  and 
his  envoys  to  proclaim  his  mission  to  distant  tribes, 
lie  married  many  wives,  mostly  widows  ; he  dwelt 
with  them  by  turns  in  a row  of  cottages  adjoining 
the  mosque.  Pie  sent  letters  to  the  emperor  of  Rome, 
the  kings  of  Persia  and  Abyssinia,  and  the  ruler  of 
Egypt,  calling  upon  them  to  abandon  their  religion 
and  accept  Islam.  At  last,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
power,  he  conquered  Mecca,  and  destroyed  all  the 
idols  in  the  Kaaba.  Henceforth  the  Kaaba  was  the 
temple  of  Islam ; the  place  of  pilgrimage  for  all 
Mussulmans,  and  for  none  beside  Mussulmans. 
Henceforth  Muhammad  was  the  prophet  and 
emperor  of  the  whole  Mussulman  world.  He  died 
in  632  A.D.,  ten  years  after  his  flight  to  Medina. 
Within  that  brief  jieriod  the  persecuted  prophet  had 
become  a sovereign  power. 

The  religion  of  Mnhammad  was  the  outcome  of 
his  experiences  in  Arabia  and  Syria.  It  is  summed 
up  in  the  formula  of  Islam: — “There  is  but  one 
God,  and  Muhammad  is  his  prophet.”  Believers  were 
to  be  rewarded  as  loyal  subjects  ; unbelievers  were 
to  be  punished  as  enemies  and  rebels.  Asiatic 
sovereigns  rewarded  their  faithful  servants  with 
beautiful  slave-girls ; God  would  reward  his  faithful 
servants  in  like  manner.  On  earth  a believer  might 
marry  four  wives  ; in  paradise  he  would  be  attended 
by  any  number  of  houris.  On  earth  Muhammad 
was  already  the  favoured  messenger  of  God ; con- 
sequently on  earth  he  was  allowed  to  marry  as 
many  wives  as  he  pleased.  This  simple  faith  was 
no  stumbling-block  to  the  Arabs ; it  was  in  accord- 
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ance  with  their  own  ideas  and  usages.  It  was  only 
a stumhling-hlock  to  heretics  and  unbelievers ; but 
in  the  eyes  of  every  Mussulman  such  heretics  and 
unbelievers  were  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  pro- 
phet, and  would  be  punished  hereafter  in  the  tor- 
ments of  hell.® 

Muhammad  was  succeeded  by  a line  of  Arab 
Khalifs,  who  were  the  temporal  and  spiritual  heads 
of  the  Mussulman  empire.  They  were  not  prophets 
like  Muhammad  ; they  wmre  the  emperors  and 
pontiffs  of  the  world  of  Islam.  Their  history  is  of 
no  moment  in  dealing  with  Mussulman  India  ; but 
they  are  divided  into  three  successive  dynasties, 
which  serve  as  landmarks  in  Mussulman  annals.  The 
Khalifs  of  Medina  were  the  four  successors  of  Muham- 
mad, who  reigned  from  632  to  660.^  The  Khalifs  of 
Damascus  were  known  as  the  Omeyads;  they  reigned 

® It  is  a popular  idea  that  the  Arabs  were  always  a polygamous  people  ; and 
that  Muhammad  attempted  to  abate  the  evil  by  restricting  them  to  four  wives. 
J But  it  would  rather  appear  that  few  females  were  permitted  to  live ; that  a 
i!  family  of  brothers  were  contented  with  one  wife  amongst  them.  Before  the 
I'  advent  of  Muhammad,  female  children  were  buried  alive  lest  they  should  entail 
expense  or  shame  upon  the  family.  (See  Koran,  chaps,  vi.  and  Ixxxi.)  Strabo, 
1 whose  authority  is  undeniable,  quotes  some  gross  cases  of  polyandry  and  incest 
,1  amongst  the  Arabs  (Book  xvi.  chap.  4,  sec.  25).  Muhammad  suppressed  infanti- 
le cide,  polyandry,  incest,  and  other  depraved  usages,  by  reviving  the  polygamy 
I of  the  patriarchs,  but  he  restricted  every  man  to  four  wives.  He  has  thus  been 
abused  as  a sensualist,  when  possibly  he  deserves  to  be  praised  as  a reformer. 

I ® The  four  successors  of  Muhammad  were  Abu  Bakr,  Omar,  Othman,  and 

Ali.  Their  names  are  household  words  with  every  Mussulman;  they  are  associ- 
ated with  that  great  breach  between  the  Sunni  and  the  Shiah,  which  has  divided 
j the  world  of  Islam  into  two  hostile  camps.  All  four  had  been  elected,  or  at  least 

I recognized,  by  the  congregation  at  Medina  ; but  Abu  Bakr,  Omar,  and  Othman  bad 

, been  accepted  only  on  account  of  their  close  friendship  with  Muhammad  ; whilst 

I All’s  claim  rested  upon  kinship  as  well  as  friendship.  Ali  had  married  Fhtiraa, 

1 the  daughter  of  the  prophet ; his  two  sons,  Hasan  and  Husain,  were  the  grandsons 

i of  the  prophet.  The  Sunnis  accepted  all  four  Khalifs  ; the  Shiahs  rejected  the 

first  three  as  usurpers,  and  declared  that  Ali  and  his  two  sons,  Hasan  and  Husain, 
were  the  only  rightful  successors  of  the  prophet.  All  the  early  Mussulman  con- 
I querors  of  India  were  Sunnis;  the  breach  between  the  Sunnis  and  the  Shiahs 

finds  expression  in  the  later  history  of  Mussulman  India,  when  it  will  be  brought 
more  fully  under  review. 
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from  660  to  750.  The  Khalifs  of  Bagdad  were 
known  as  the  Abbasides  ; they  reigned  from  750  to 
1258,  when  they  were  finally  subverted  by  the 
Moghuls.^® 

Tlie  reigns  of  the  four  Khalifs  of  Medina  scarcely 
lasted  a generation,  but  within  that  brief  period 
tlie  Arab  Mussulmans  took  Asia  by  storm.  They 
poured  out  of  the  desert  and  overspread  Syria 
and  Persia  like  a destroying  flood.  They  cap- 
tured wealthy  cities,  sacked  houses  and  palaces, 
and  carried  away  multitudes  of  captives  to  be  their 
slaves.  Syrians  and  Persians  struggled  against 
them  in  vain.  They  plundered  like  brigands,  but 
they  fought  like  crusaders.  Whilst  filling  the  air 
with  yells  of  God  and  his  prophet,  they  cut  to 
pieces  the  trained  legions  of  Rome,  and  scattered 
the  hosts  of  Persia.  The  civilized  inhabitants  of 
Western  Asia  had  hitherto  despised  the  Arabs  as 
rude  barbarians  of  the  desert.  They  had  held 
Muhammad  in  no  esteem,  and  had  scoffed  at  his 
pretensions.  They  soon  found  that  resistance  was 
not  only  vain,  but  led  to  utter  ruin ; to  the  loss  of 
everything  that  made  life  dear ; to  the  slavery  of 
themselves  and  their  wives,  their  sons  and  their 
daughters ; often  to  the  forced  conversions  of  their 
women  and  unutterable  shame. 

Submission,  however,  did  not  necessarily  involve 
the  surrender  of  their  religion.  Jews  and  Christians 
might  remain  as  they  were,  provided  that  they  ten- 
dered their  submission  to  the  Khalif,  and  paid  a 
certain  tribute  or  capitation  tax,  which  was  called 


A strong  and  bitter  antagonism  prevailed  between  tbe  Omeyads  and  Abbas- 
ides, but  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  history  of  Mussulman  India.  It  belongs 
only  to  the  history  of  the  Arab  Khalifat. 
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Jezya,  But  they  were  not  allowed  to  expose  the  ciiapteb  i. 
symbols  or  images  of  their  respective  religions,  or  to 
hinder  their  children  from  embracing  Islam.  They 
were  subjected  to  many  indignities.  They  were 
forbidden  to  ride  on  saddles,  or  to  carry  arms, 
or  to  wear  Mussulman  costume.  They  Avere  com- 
pelled to  entertain  for  three  days  any  Mussulman 
travellers  that  chose  to  quarter  themselves  in  their 
houses.  They  Avere  in  fact  treated  as  infidels  and 
enemies  of  the  prophet;  to  be  tolerated  on  con- 
dition of  paying  Jezya,  and  notliing  more.^^ 

Under  such  circumstances  conversions  must  have  Numerous  con- 
verts. 

become  numerous.  Those  Avho  turned  aAvay  from 
Judaism  or  Christianity  and  accepted  Muhammad 
as  their  prophet,  might  be  scorned  as  apostates  by 
their  own  people  ; but  their  oaaui  people  had  become 
the  despised  and  persecuted.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  accepting  Muhammad  the  convert  Avas  receUed 
into  the  brotherhood  of  Islam.  He  shared  in  the 
glory,  the  spoil,  and  the  license  of  the  conquerors, 
and  was  qualified  for  holding  high  offices  and  com- 
mands. 

The  causes  which  enabled  the  rude  barbarians  of  causes  of  the 

Arab  ascend- 

the  desert  to  triumph  OA^er  disciplined  armies  have  bScUiood  of 
always  been  open  to  question.  It  has  been  urged  that 
the  Syrians  and  Persians  were  sunk  in  effeminacy 
and  luxury ; that  the  Arabs  Avere  much  hardier 
soldiers,  Avhilst  they  Avere  equally  skilful  in  the  use 

The  terms  upon  wliich  Jews  and  Christians  were  permitted  to  reside  in 
Mussulman  countries  were  originally  laid  down  in  the  treaty  of  637  between 
Khalif  Omar  and  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  (See  Ockley’s  History  of  the  Sara- 
cens.) These  restrictions  were  maintained  in  many  Mussulman  countries  down 
to  a recent  period.  One  of  the  conditions  of  peace  between  Russia  and  the 
Khanates  of  Turkistan  was  that  these  restrictions  should  be  removed. 

Bigoted  Mussulmans  denied  that  idolaters  should  be  permitted  to  carry  on 
their  idolatry  even  after  payment  of  Jezya. 
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of  the  sword,  spear,  and  how.  But  all  these  condi- 
tions had  been  in  existence  from  a remote  antiquity, 
and  yet  the  Arabs  had  been  generally  kept  within 
their  native  deserts. The  fact  appears  to  be  that 
Islam  had  changed  their  organization.  They  were 
no  longer  a loose  undisciplined  force,  divided  by 
their  tribal  feuds.  They  AA^ere  knitted  together  in 
the  bonds  of  a brotherhood,  Avhich  rendered  them  as 
strong  as  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  Under  such 
circumstances  neither  discipline  nor  A^alom.’  could 
prcAmil  against  them. 

There  Avas  also  another  element  of  strength. 
The  martial  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabs  Avas  stimulated 
to  the  highest  2>itch  by  women  and  religion.  The 
women  Avent  Avith  them  to  the  battle.  They  played 
timbrels  and  they  sang  songs.  They  urged  the 
men  to  fight  by  promised  kisses  and  embraces. 
They  droA^e  back  the  faint-hearted  by  taunts  and  re- 
Aulings.  MeaiiAvhile  the  blood  of  the  Arab  hero  was 
AA^armed,  not  only  by  a burning  zeal  for  God  and  his 
prophet,  but  by  visions  of  the  houris  of  paradise. 
If  he  escaped  with  victory  he  would  be  caressed  by 
the  fairest  Avoinen  in  the  camp.  If  he  perished  he 
vould  be  received  in  the  arms  of  heavenly  beauties. 
Many  a dying  hero  has  drawn  his  last  breath  with 
a smile,  dreaming  that  the  hoims  were  waAung 
their  green  veils  to  welcome  him  as  their  lord  and 
bridegroom.^® 

The  invasion  of  Persia  by  Zohak  the  Arabian,  as  recorded  in  the  Shah 
Nameh,  is  exceptional. 

The  great  battle  of  Aijnadin,  in  which  the  celebrated  Khalid  overthrew  the 
legions  of  the  emperor  Ileraclius,  was  certainly  gained  by  this  powerful  incentive. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  action  Khalid  cried  out  to  his  Arabs  : — ‘ Paradise  and  the 
honris  are  before  your  faces;  bell  and  the  devil  are  behind  your  backs.’  Mean- 
w’hile  the  women  were  singing  in  the  rear ; — ‘ Fight  on,  and  w'e  will  kiss  and  em- 
brace you  ; turn  not  back,  or  we  will  hate  and  spurn  you.’  At  the  first  charge  the 
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During  the  reigns  of  the  Khalifs  of  Damascus,  chapter  i. 
the  Arabs  were  pushing  their  dominion  further  and 
further  to  the  eastward.  They  overran  Central  quest  of  Central 
Asia,  and  finally  came  in  conflict  with  the  Hindus 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Indus.  The  Arab 
conquest  of  Central  Asia  is  of  deejD  significance.  It 
,!  throws  some  light  upon  the  previous  invasion  of 
Alexander.  It  supplements  the  information  supplied 
by  the  Chinese  pilgrims.  It  opens  up  the  ground 
which  became  the  basis  of  operations  during  the 
j Mussulman  conquest  of  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan, 
i!  Central  Asia  consists  of  four  oases  more  or  less  rour  oases : 

t|  Khorassan, 

I surrounded  by  desert.  The  oases  have  always  been 
occupied  by  civilized  populations  dwelling  in  cities  ; 
j but  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  dreary 

Ij  wastes,  sparsely  peopled  by  Turkomans  and  other 

j nomades,  dwelling  in  tents.  The  oases  are 
known  by  the  names  of  Kliorassan,  Khbul,  Bokhara, 

' and  Scinde.  Kliorassan  might  be  described  as  a 
promontory  of  Persia,  stretching  out  eastward  into 
the  desert  of  the  Tiu-komans.  Beyond  this  desert, 

' still  further  to  the  eastward,  is  the  territory  of 
Kabul.  North-west  of  Kabul  is  Bokhara ; south-east 
of  Kabul  is  Scinde.  The  relative  position  of  these 
j four  regions  may  be  best  gathered  from  the  accom- 
panying map.^'^ 

Arabs  could  not  prevail  against  the  discipline  of  the  legions.  They  began  to  re- 
treat, when  the  women  abused  them  for  their  cowardice  and  drove  them  back  with 
the  tent  poles.  The  slaughter  was  terrible,  but  the  Arabs  gained  the  victory. 

I Ockley’s  History  of  tht  Saracens, 

i There  is  some  difficulty  in  mapping  out  these  regions.  Thus  Bokhara  is 

used  to  denote  the  region  occupied  in  the  present  day  by  the  three  Usbeg  Khanates 
of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Khokand;  but  in  the  eighth  century,  the  population  was 

II  apparently  Persian,  and  the  Usbegs  had  not  made  their  appearance.  Again,  Kabul 
i'  is  used  to  denote  both  Khbul  and  Kandahar  ; and  the  term  Afghanistan  is  avoided 
I because  it  would  imply  that  the  Afghans  had  already  founded  an  independent 

empire,  which  is  very  doubtful,  la  the  previous  century  the  Chinese  pilgrim 
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The  Arab  conquest  of  Khorassan  calls  for  no 
remark.  When  it  was  accomplished,  the  Arabs 
established  two  outposts  in  the  eastern  desert,  one 
at  Merv  and  the  other  at  Herat.  Merv  lies  to  the 
north,  and  is  the  key  of  Bokhara.  Herat  lies  tAAm 
hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  Merv,  and  is  the  key 
to  Kabul.  As  regards  Scinde  the  iVrabs  had  no 
outpost ; and  it  is  doubtful  Avhether  they  ever  main- 
tained a permanent  hold  on  Scinde. 

The  conquest  of  Bokhara  was  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  the  three.  This  region  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  Transoxiana,  and  to  the  Arabs  as 
Mawar-an-Nahr,  or  “ Beyond  the  Oxus.”  It  was 
the  original  seat  of  the  old  Persian  or  Aryan  popu- 
lation. Here  the  Arabs  encountered  the  Persians 
in  their  ancient  stronghold.^®  Time  after  time  the 
Arabs  conquered  the  princes  of  Bokhara,  and  forced 

Hiouen-Thsang  found  the  whole  country  teeming  with  Buddhists.  (See  ante,  vol. 
iii.  chap.  v. ) It  should  also  be  added  that  Scinde  is  cut  off  from  Persia  more 
by  the  rude  populations  of  Mekran  and  Beluchistan  than  by  the  desert  of  the 
Turkomans. 

“ The  entire  region  of  Bokhara  or  Mawar-an-Nahr  may  he  described  as  a 
large  oasis,  watered  by  the  rivers  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  hemmed  in  on  nearly 
every  side  by  desert  steppes.  To  the  north,  the  dreary  interminable  wastes  of 
Kiptchak,— the  native  home  of  the  Kossak  hordes, — which  extend  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  separate  Turkistan,  or  did  separate  it,  from 
Eussia  and  Siberia.  To  the  west,  the  great  desert  of  Khiva — dotted  with  the 
felt  tents  of  Turkoman  nomads — separates  it  from  Persia  and  Khorassan.  To 
the  east,  the  huge  mountain  wall — known  as  the  Pamir  steppe,  or  “ Eoof  of  the 
World  ” — protects  it  more  or  less  from  the  Chinese  Tartars  of  Kashghar,  Yarkand, 
and  Khotan.  The  southern  frontier  is  more  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled. 
One  line  is  formed  by  the  river  Oxus ; further  south,  a second  line  is  formed 
by  the  mountain  barriers  of  the  Ilindb  Kdsh.  Between  these  two  lines  is  the 
fertile  plain  of  Balkh,  the  ancient  Baetria,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  Zoroastrian 
fire-worship,  and  has  been  celebrated  for  its  corn,  wine,  and  breed  of  horses  from 
time  immemorial.  In  the  present  day  the  region  between  the  Ilindd  Kdish  and 
the  Oxus  is  distributed  amongst  a number  of  petty  states  or  provinces,  including 
modern  Balkh  and  Badakshan,  who  all  own  allegiance  to  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan. 

Many  of  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  Vendidat  of  the  Avesta,  Fargard 
I.,  can  be  identified  with  places  in  Mawar-an-Nahr.  See  Bleek’s  Translation  of 
the  Avesta,  London,  18G4. 
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I them  to  accept  Islam ; yet  whenever  the  Arabs 
! retired  to  Merv  the  princes  threw  off  their  allegiance, 
withlield  tribute,  and  returned  to  their  ancient  faith 
and  worship.  Again  and  again  the  Arabs  inflicted 
[ a fearful  punishment ; apostates  were  slaughtered, 
j cities  were  sacked,  and  women  and  children  were 
I enslaved.  But  apostasy  and  rebellion  were  soon  as 
I rife  as  ever.  At  last  the  Arabs  took  possession  of 
; the  whole  country.  The  Persian  princes  were 
^ either  dethroned  or  used  as  puppets  by  the  Arab 
officials.  Police  regulations  were  carried  out  with 
1 the  utmost  severity.  No  one  was  allowed  to  leave 
; his  house  after  sunset  on  pain  of  death.^’^  No  one 
dared  to  whisper  to  his  neighbour  lest  he  should  be 

i charged  with  treason.  Meantime  the  people  were 
converted  wholesale.  An  Arab  teacher  was  quar- 
tered on  every  household  until  its  inmates  had 

! accepted  Islam ; any  relapse  or  backsliding  was 
; punished  with  ruthless  severity.^® 

The  conquest  of  Khbul  is  more  obscure.  The 
people  of  the  valleys  may  have  been  Buddhist  as 
I they  were  in  the  days  of  Iliouen-Thsang.^®  But 
’ the  people  of  the  hills  were  Afghans,  and  may 
have  been  easily  induced  to  accept  the  Koran. 

! The  Afghans  are  to  all  appearance  of  Hebrew 

ii  descent.  They  style  themselves  the  “children  of 
Ij  Israel.”  They  possess  endless  traditions  of  their 

Israelitish  origin.  Their  features  are  Jewish.^^ 

1''  These  rigid  police  regulations  were  an  early  characteristic  of  Arab  rule  in 
refractory  cities. 

Vambery’s  History  of  Bohbara,  chap.  ii. 

See  ante,  vol.  iii.,  chap.  5. 

i At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  the  Afghans  occupied  the  mountains  of  the 

Hindh  Kfisli  to  the  north  of  Kfibul.  See  Feiishta’s  history  of  the  reign  of 
I Sabaktigin,  vol.  i.,  Briggs’s  Translation. 

! The  present  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  Shere  Ali  Khan,  in  character  and 
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CHAPTER  I.  They  j^^rform  sacrifices  resembling  the  passover 
and  scape-goat.  They  punish  blasphemers  by 
stoning.  They  divide  the  lands  by  lot  amongst 
the  families  of  a tribe  after  tiie  manner  described 
in  the  book  of  Numbers.  They  are  much  given 
to  worship  on  high  places.'^^ 

cnnq^uestof  Tlio  conouest  of  Sciiido  is  the  first  recorded 

tuieration'^  collisioii  betweeii  Mussulmans  and  Hindus.^®  The 
Arabs  had  traded  with  India  from  a remote  anti- 
quity; they  brought  away  cottons,  spices,  jewels, 
and  female  slaves.  The  war  originated  in  a dispute 
about  an  Arab  ship  which  had  been  detained  in 
Scinde,  and  which  the  Raja  refused  to  restore.  The 
Arabs  began  to  make  reprisals,  and  the  war  soon 
took  a religious  form.  Kdsim,  the  general  of  the 
Arabs,  offered  the  usual  alternative,  Islam  or  tribute. 
Both  were  refused,  and  the  Aralis  spent  their  rage 
upon  the  idolaters.  Kdsim  circumcised  many  Brah- 
mans by  force,  but  they  still  refused  to  accept  Islam, 
lie  was  so  enraged  at  their  obstinacy  that  he  put  to 


physiognomy  is  a type  of  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  whom  the  Afghans  generally 
claim  as  their  ancestor. 

The  evidences  of  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  Afghans  have  been  collected  hy 
Dr  Bellew,  and  will  he  found  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Journal  of  a Political 
Mission  to  Afghanistan  in  1857.  London,  1862.  The  Afghans  are  said  to  have 
descended  from  the  Ten  Tribes  who  were  carried  away  hy  the  king  of  Assyria, 
and  placed  amongst  the  cities  of  the  Medes.  But  they  are  different  men  from  the 
Jews  of  Arabia  who  had  rejected  Muhammad.  The  Jews  of  Arabia  were  orthodox 
colonists  from  Judsea  and  Jerusalem,  who  were  e.vpocting  a Messiah  of  the  house 
of  David,  and  refused  to  accept  a son  of  Ishmael,  like  Muhammad,  as  their 
Messiah.  The  Ten  Tribes  were  a turbulent  people,  who  had  revolted  from  the 
house  of  David  and  knew  nothing  of  a Messiah.  Such  men  would  become  easy 
converts  to  Islam. 

22  See  especially  the  Fatdhul  Buldan  and  Chach-nama  translated  in  Elliot’s 
History  of  India,  edited  by  Professor  Dowson,  vol.  i.  Other  histories  of 
Scinde  are  to  he  found  in  the  same  collection. 

2*  The  route  taken  hy  Kasim  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  probably  lay  along 
the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean  in  an  easterly  direction  towards 
the  Indus. 
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death  all  who  were  more  than  seventeen,  and  he  en-  c hapter  i. 
slaved  all  who  were  under  seventeen.  The  Raja  of 
Scinde  advanced  against  him  with  a great  army,  hut 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Arabs.  Two  daugh- 
ters of  the  Raja  were  taken  captive,  and  sent  as  a 
present  to  the  Khalif  of  Damascus.^®  The  widow  of 
the  Raja  made  a last  stand  at  the  city  of  Brdhmand- 
bdd.  The  Rajpoot  garrison  was  reduced  to  extremity, 
and  performed  the  rite  of  J ohiir  ; the  women 

burnt  themselves  alive  with  their  children,  whilst 
the  men  rushed  out  and  perished  sword  in  hand. 

After  a while  the  Hindus  came  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Arabs.  They  agreed  to  pay  tribute  ; but 
a nice  question  of  toleration  was  raised.  The  tem- 
ples had  been  destroyed,  worship  had  been  forbid- 
den, and  the  lands  and  money  allowances  of  the 
Brdhmans  had  been  confiscated.  Did  the  payment 
of  the  tribute  warrant  the  restoration  of  idolatry  ? 

The  question  was  decided  in  favour  of  toleration ; 
and  the  people  were  permitted  to  rebuild  their  tem- 
ples, and  restore  the  worship  of  the  gods ; whilst 
the  Brdhmans  recovered  their  lands  and  allowances. 

Under  this  tolerant  rule  Kasim  made  friends  gto^y  of  the  two 
with  neighbouring  Rajas,  and  projected  an  invasion  cesses, 
of  Hindustan.  But  his  career  was  suddenly  brought 
to  a close.  The  two  Rajpoot  princesses  had  reach- 
ed Damascus ; their  beauty  had  touched  the  heart 
of  the  Khalif;  but  they  accused  Kdsim  of  hav- 
ing dishonoured  them.  The  Khalif  was  furious. 

He  issued  orders  that  Kdsim  should  be  sewn  up  in 
a raw  hide  and  sent  to  Damascus.^^  Kdsim  perished 

The  invasion  of  Scinde  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Walid  the  First,  the  sixth 
Khalif  of  the  Omeyad  dynasty. 

See  ante,  vol.  iii.,  chap.  vii. 

This  mode  of  e-xecution  was  one  of  the  studied  forms  of  torture  which  are 
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Klialifs  of  T>a^?- 
dad,  750-1258  : 
llariiti  al  Ras- 
l)idJand  Al 
Mam  tin, 780-833. 


on  the  way,  but  liis  remains  were  carried  to  the 
Khalif.  The  princesses  were  told  of  his  death, 
and  then  said  that  he  was  innocent ; they  confessed 
that  they  had  told  a lie  in  order  to  be  revenged  on 
their  father’s  miu’derer.  They  were  put  to  a horri- 
ble death,  but  they  had  avenged  the  death  of  their 
father.^® 

The  Klialifs  of  Bagdad  superseded  the  Klialifs 
of  Damascus  in  750  a.d.  During  the  first  century 
of  their  dominion  they  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Europe 
as  well  as  of  Asia,  The  reigns  of  Harun  al  Rashid 
and  Al  Mamun  lasted  from  786  to  833 ; they  form 
the  golden  period  of  Arab  dominion.  The  two 
Klialifs  were  heroes  of  the  Arabian  Nights ; the  con- 
temporaries of  Ecgberht  and  Charles  the  Great. 
They  dwelt  in  palaces,  gardens,  and  pavilions,  sur- 
rounded by  poets,  wits,  story-tellers,  musicians,  and 
beautiful  women.  They  studied  the  sciences ; they 
patronized  astronomers,  chemists,  mathematicians, 
])hilosophers,  and  historians.  Every  mosque  had  its 
school,  and  almost  every  town  had  its  college  or 
university.”® 

peculiar  to  oriental  nations.  During  the  reign  of  Shah  Abhhs  the  Great,  who 
reigned  over  Persia  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a refractory  general 
suffered  in  like  manner.  He  was  sewn  up  in  a raw  ox-hide,  and  daily  fed,  until 
the  hide  began  to  shrink  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  he  died  in  agony.  See 
Olearius’s  Travels  in  Persia,  Book  vi.,  page  263. 

According  to  some  histories  the  two  girls  were  walled  round  with  brick  and 
left  to  starve  to  death.  According  to  others  they  were  dragged  to  death  at  the 
tails  of  horses.  There  is  a conflict  of  authorities  as  to  the  length  of  the  period 
during  which  the  Arabs  occupied  Scinde  after  the  death  of  Kasim,  See  Elliot’s 
History  of  India,  by  Professor  Dowson,  vol.  i. 

The  reign  of  Harun  al  Rashid  is  perhaps  the  culminating  point  of  Aral) 
grandeur.  His  sovereignty,  temporal  as  w'ell  as  spiritual,  was  acknowledged  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus,  from  the  northern  steppes  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
He  defeated  the  armies  of  Rome,  captured  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  compelled 
the  Emperor  Nioephorus  to  pay  him  tribute.  He  sent  an  embassy  to  Charles  the 
Great ; amongst  the  presents  was  a water-clock,  which  excited  the  wonder  of 
Europe.  His  patronage  of  learning  has  made  him  famous  for  all  time.  He  never 
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All  this  while  the  Arab  language  dominated  over 
the  Persian.  It  was  the  language  of  the  Koran,  and 
spread  abroad  with  the  Koran.  It  was  the  only  lan- 
guage taught  in  the  schools.  Greek  books  were  trans- 
lated, not  into  Persian,  but  into  Arabic.  The  Arab 
yoke  jiressed  heavily  upon  the  Persians,  and  signs 
of  revolt  began  to  appear.  False  prophets  disturbed 
I the  minds  of  the  masses.  Mokanna,  the  “ veiled  pro- 
phet of  Khorassan,”  and  other  fanatical  preachers 
of  the  same  type,  opposed  the  prophet  of  the  Arabs, 
and  were  followed  by  multitudes.  Military  ad- 
venturers, half  hero  and  half  brigand,  were  joined 
by  lawless  bands,  and  conquered  whole  provinces. 
In  870,  a man  of  this  stamp,  known  as  Yakiib  the 
brazier,  became  king  of  Persia,  and  set  the  Khalif 
of  Bagdad  at  defiance.  After  twenty  years  he 
marched  against  Bagdad  to  dethrone  the  Arab 
Khalif,  but  perished  on  the  way.®“  Other  ephemeral 
[ dynasties  sprang  into  existence,  and  then  disap- 
f'  peared. 

Meanwhile  the  Khalifs  were  helpless  ; their  tem- 
j poral  power  withered  away ; they  dwindled  into 

' built  a mosque  witiout  adding  a school  to  it.  He  was  known  to  Christendom  as 
^ “ Aaron  the  sage.” 

I But  amidst  all  this  outward  pomp  and  splendour  there  were  skeletons  in  tho 

court  at  Bagdad.  Plots,  intrigues,  and  treachery  were  ever  at  work.  One  day 
a viceroy  might  be  in  rebellion ; on  the  morrow  one  of  his  own  followers  might 
carry  his  bleeding  head  to  the  Khalif.  One  day  a minister  might  be  treated  as  a 
confidential  friend  ; on  the  morrow  he  might  be  put  to  death  with  all  his  family. 
One  day  a favourite  mistress  might  he  flattered,  caressed,  and  indulged  in  every 
whim ; on  the  morrow  she  might  be  sewn  in  a sack  weighted  with  stones,  and 
dropped  in  the  Tigris.  The  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights  make  frequent  reference 
to  illicit  love  and  cruel  murder;  they  are  but  the  reflex  of  the  depravity  which 
prevailed  in  the  pavilions  and  gardens  of  Bagdad. 

The  career  of  Yakiib,  the  brazier  of  Seistan,  is  very  obscure.  In  some 
' respects  it  bears  a strange  resemblance  to  that  of  Kaveh  the  blacksmith,  the  hero 
of  the  Shah  Nameh,  who  overthrew  Zohak  the  Arab  usurper  and  placed  Feridun 
upon  the  throne  of  Persia.  The  point  will  be  brought  under  review  hereafter. 
See  Appendix  L,  Shah  Nfimeh. 
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pontiffs,  grasping  at  the  shadow  of  authority  when 
its  suhstence  was  wanting.  They  affected  to  treat 
tlie  new  rulers  as  viceroys  under  the  Khalifat ; sent 
them  dresses  of  honour  and  insignia  of  investiture  ; 
instigated  them  to  make  war  upon  each  other  ; and 
waited  vainly  for  the  time  when  they  could  depose 
these  rebellious  vassals,  and  recover  their  temporal 
sovereignty. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  the  Persian 
revival  was  associated  with  the  Sdmani  empire  of 
Pokhara.  The  history  of  this  empire  is  obscure,  but 
significant.  Ismail  Saimini,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty,  was  a Persian  by  birth  and  Mussulman 
by  religion. lie  established  his  authority  over 
Bokhara ; after  the  death  of  Yakub,  he  extended 
it  over  Khorassan,  and  other  Persian  territories  to 
the  westward.  The  Sdmani  dynasty  lasted  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  tenth  century.  During  that 
period  the  lYrsian  language  was  dilving  back  the 
Arabic.  It  took  the  place  of  Arabic  in  the  colleges 
and  schools.  Poets  and  other  literati  comj^osed  their 
works  in  Persian.  Even  theologians,  who  reverenced 
Arabic  as  the  language  of  the  Koran,  began  to  write 
their  commentaries  in  Persian.  From  that  day  to 
this  the  Arabic  has  never  regained  its  hold  on 
Persian  territory.^^ 

Meantime  there  was  a new  element  at  work  in 
Central  Asia ; it  was  destined  to  overwhelm  Per- 
sian and  Arab,  and  extend  its  dominion  to  East- 


The  Samanis  were  not  Sh'iahsjhut  Sunnis.  The  Shiah  religion  seems  to  have 
been  in  great  disfavour  at  this  period.  All  the  military  leaders  that  came  to  the 
front  were  professed  Sunnis.  Firdusi  the  poet  was  a Sunni,  although  he  was 
strongly  suspected  of  Shiah  tendencies. 

32  Vamberyhas  discussed  the  Persian  revival  at  considerable  length  in  his 
History  of  Bokhara. 
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ern  Europe.  This  was  the  Turkish  uprising ; one 
of  the  most  important  revolutions  in  modern  Asia- 
tic history.  From  a remote  antiquity  the  Turks 
have  overflowed  the  steppes  and  highlands  of  the 
north  and  north-east,  and  pressed  towards  Central 
Asia.  Under  the  Samani  rule,  independent  tribes 
and  individual  adventurers  were  more  or  less  on 
the  move ; but  large  numbers  of  Turks  were  also 
sold  as  slaves  throughout  Central  and  Western 
Asia.  They  were  strong,  brave,  and  generally 
faithful.  They  became  zealous  believers  in  Islam. 
Consequently  they  were  often  treated  with  pe- 
culiar favour,  and  promoted  to  offices  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  At  Bagdad  the  Khalifs  formed 
body  guards  of  Turkish  slaves,  and  relied  upon 
them  for  protection  against  rebellion  or  treachery. 
But  the  body  guards  were  soon  conscious  of  their 
strength,  and  grew  into  masters.  They  became 
Mamelukes,  and  deposed  and  appointed  Khalifs  at 
will.  A similar  revolution  was  in  progress  in  the 
empire  of  the  Samdni  2n’inces.  The  Turks  were  at 
first  a source  of  strength  to  the  Persian  revival. 
They  were  good  servants  so  long  as  they  were  held 
in  by  the  strong  hand  of  Ismail  Sdmdiii.  Under 
his  successors  they  began  to  jirove  dangerous.  A 
Turkish  slave  named  Alptigm,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  royal  household  at  Bokhara,  was 
apj)ointed  governor  of  Khorassan.  He  interfered 
ill  the  succession  to  the  throne  at  Bokhara ; but  he 
was  defeated.  Accordingly  he  fled  over  the  Turko- 
man desert  from  Khorassan  to  Kdbul,  and  founded 
a kingdom  in  the  city  of  Ghazm. 

The  Turkish  kingdom  of  Ghazni  or  Kdbul  jilays 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Mussulman 
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India.  It  was  separated  from  tlie  Puiijald  by  tlie 
river  Indus.  The  Turks  of  Ghazni  were  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Indus ; the  Rajpoots  of  the 
Punjab  were  on  the  eastern  side.^^  A collision 
between  the  two  was  inevitable.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, begin  in  the  reign  of  Alptigin,  but  in  that  of 
his  successor  Sabaktigm.^^  The  story  of  the  early 
wars  is  of  little  interest ; one  campaign,  the  most 
important  of  them  all,  may  be  taken  as  a type.  On 
this  occasion  Sabaktigin  was  accompanied  by  his 
son  Malnmid,  who  afterwards  became  famous  as  the 
first  Mussulman  conqueror  in  India. 

Jaipal  was  Raja  of  the  Punjab.  Sabaktigin  had 
raided  his  territory ; in  return  Jaipdl  invaded 
Ghazni  territory.  The  two  armies  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  but  there  was  no  battle.  The 
Rajpoot  host  was  scattered  by  a storm,  and  Jaipal 
was  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  Sabaktigin  was  inclined 
to  make  terms.  His  son  Mahmud  was  opposed  to 
any  peace.  He  was  anxious  to  humble  the  pride  of 
the  Rajpoot  by  a victory  which  should  glorify 
Islam  in  the  eyes  of  the  idolaters.  Jaipdl,  however, 
sent  messengers  saying,  that  unless  peace  was 
made,  he  and  his  kinsmen  would  die  lilce  Rajpoots. 
Tliey  would  put  out  the  eyes  of  all  their  elejihants. 


The  Rajpoots  were  also  in  possession  of  territories  on  the  -western  hank  of 
the  Indus  to  the  northward  of  the  Kabul  river  ; hut  it  is  difficult  to  map  out  the 
exact  limits,  and  the  point  is  of  no  importance. 

5*  Sabaktigin  was  originally  a Turkish  slave,  who  rose  in  the  favour  of  Alpti- 
gin. After  the  death  of  Alptigin  in  975,  Sabaktigin  married  his  daughter 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Ghazni.  It  is  curious  that  both  Alptigin 
and  Sabaktigin  should  have  been  originally  slaves  and  eventually  kings ; but 
Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren  to  the  Ishmaelites  and  rose  to  he  the  vizier  of 
Pharaoh.  The  scandal  as  regards  Potiphar’s  wife  is  wanting  in  Mussulman 
history ; but  it  is  not  wanting  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  modern  Usbegs.  See 
Abbott’s  Journey  from  Herat  to  Khiva,  vol.  i.,  chap.  3.  Also  Appendix  to  vol.  ii. 
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slaughter  their  wives  and  children,  destroy  all  their  chapter,  t. 
treasures,  and  then  fall  to  and  perish  sword  in  hand. 

Nothing  should  he  left  the  Mussulmans  but  dust  and 
ashes,  dead  bodies  and  scattered  bones.  Sabaktigm 
then  made  a peace.  J aipdl  promised  to  give  money, 
jewels,  and  elephants,  and  to  cede  a certain  territory; 
and  hostages  were  exchanged  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  conditions. 

But  Jaipal  played  falsely.  He  was  not  a n-paoiiery  of 

Jaipal:  triumph 

Ksliatriya,  but  a Brdhman  ; and  he  listened  to  the 
evil  counsel  of  other  Brahmans.  He  retimied  to  his 
city  of  Lahore,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  Punjab; 
and  there  he  broke  his  promises,  imprisoned  the  host- 
ages, and  summoned  all  the  Rajas  far  and  wide  to 
come  and  help  him.^®  A vast  array  was  gathered 
together ; a host  of  horse,  foot,  and  elephants  crossed 
the  river  Indus,  and  encamped  like  locusts  in  the 
plain  of  Peshawar.  But  the  levies  had  been  assem- 
bled in  haste ; they  were  badly  equipped  and  little 
better  than  a mob.  Sabaktigm  sought  to  pierce  their 
centre.  He  divided  his  army  into  troops  of  five 
hundred  horse  each,  and  ordered  each  troop  to 
charge  in  succession  until  the  Hindus  were  wearied 
out.  He  then  united  the  whole  in  a general 
charge  and  drove  the  invaders  into  the  Indus. 


35  The  Pal  Rajas  of  the  Punjab  appear  at  this  period  to  have  had  all  the 
Rajas  of  Hindustan  at  their  heck  and  call  as  far  eastward  as  Kalinjar  near  Alla- 
habad, and  as  far  southward  as  Ujain  on  the  slope  of  the  Vindhya  mountains. 
The  Punjab  was  an  outlying  kingdom  of  the  Rajpoot  league  of  defence  ; the  first 
that  would  have  to  resist  any  invader  from  the  north-west.  The  Pal  Rajas  would 
thus  hold  the  leadership  of  the  Rajpoot  league  of  defence.  The  fact  is  brought 
out  more  prominently  hereafter  in  dealing  with  the  campaigns  of  Mahmud. 

The  Rajpoot  kingdoms  at  this  period  were  Lahore,  Delhi,  Kanouj,  Grvalior, 
Kalinjar,  Ajmir,  and  Ujain.  An  irregular  line  drawn  in  a south-east  direction 
from  Lahore  would  run  through  Gwalior  and  Kanouj  to  Kalinjar.  Another 
line  drawn  due  south  or  south-west  from  Delhi  would  run  through  Ajmir  to 
Ujain. 
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CHAPTER  I.  Slave  or  no  slave,  Sabaktigm  was  a soldier. 

Peace  was  made  between  tlie  Turk  and  the  Rajpoot, 
but  Sabaktigm  guarded  against  future  attacks. 
Henceforth  he  held  the  Khaiber  pass  by  maintaining 
ten  thousand  horsemen  in  the  plain  of  Peshawar.*® 
ppath  of  sabak-  Sabaktigm  died  in  997.  His  reign  has  been 

AriaticTtstory.  oversliadowed  by  the  more  brilliant  career  of  his 
son  Mahmud,  but  it  is  a land-mark  in  Asiatic  annals, 
A new  era  was  about  to  dawn.  The  Turk  was 
beginning  to  play  his  part  in  history ; to  take  the 
leadership  of  Islam ; to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Brahmanism  on  the  east,  and  Christianity  on  the 
west,  which  has  continued  down  to  our  own  time. 


Characteristics 
of  the  history  of 
Mussulman 
India. 


Four  epochs. 


The  history  of  the  Mussulmans  during  the  four 
centuries  between  Muhammad  and  Mahmud  is  thus 
brought  to  a close.  The  campaigns  of  Mahmud 
open  u])  a new  era ; he  established  a permanent 
dominion  in  India,  There  were  frequent  changes 
of  dynasty.  The  Afghan  succeeded  to  the  Timk, 
and  the  Moglml  succeeded  to  the  Afghan ; but  from 
the  days  of  Mahmud  the  Mussulmans  never  lost  their 
hold  on  India.  For  eight  centm-ies  the  Mussulmans 
were  the  strongest  people  in  India,  and  although 
they  have  ceased  to  be  the  paramount  power,  their 
dominion  lingers  to  this  day.®'^ 

The  history  of  Mussulman  India  may  be  mapped 


36  Tarikh  Yamini  of  Utbi.  Elliot’s  Ilistory,  edited  by  Dowson,  vol.  ii. 

3'’  There  are  traditions  that  both  Muhammad  Khsim  and  Sahaktigin 
established  a dominion  in  India,  but  the  point  is  of  minor  importance.  The  fact 
is  undoubted  that  Mahmfid  founded  an  empire,  and  he  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  first  Mussulman  conqueror  of  India.  It  might  be  added  that  the  Moplahs  and 
other  Mussulmans  settled  on  the  Malabar  coast  as  early  as  the  seventh  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  These  waifs  and  strays  of  history  are  obscure  in  themselves ; 
but  they  will  be  found  hereafter  to  throw  some  light  on  existing  populations. 
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out  into  four  epochs,  representing  four  stages  of  chapter  i. 
development.  In  the  language  of  Mussulmans  they 
would  be  termed  the  Sunni',  the  Shiah,  the  Siiff,  and 
the  Sunni  revival.  In  popular  language  they  might 
be  termed  the  orthodox,  the  schismatical,  the  he- 
retical, and  the  puritanical.^® 

The  Sunm  or  orthodox  element  found  expression  sunni  or  ortuo- 

0 1 T->  period. 

during  the  Mussulman  conquest  of  the  Punjab  and  , 
Hindustan ; namely,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  four- 
teenth centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Sunni's 
believed  in  God  as  a personal  ruler  ; in  Muhammad 
as  his  propliet ; in  the  four  Khalifs  as  the  rightful 
successors  of  Muhammad.  Dmiiig  this  jieriod,  with 
the  exception  of  one  significant  revolt,  the  Hindu 
element  worked  but  feebly. 

The  Shiah  or  schismatical  element  found  expres-  Slilah  or  scliis- 

• o inr  1 matio  period. 

Sion  after  the  Mussulman  conquest  of  the  JJekhan  ; 
namely,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. The  Shiahs  rejected  the  four  Khalifs;  they 
urged  that  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Muhammad,  and 
Hasan  and  Husain,  the  sons  of  Ali,  were  the  only 
rightful  successors  of  the  prophet.  They  were  im- 
bued with  a sentimental  devotion  towards  Ali  and 
his  two  sons,  which  grew  into  reverence  and  wor- 
ship. During  this  period  the  Hindu  element  worked 
strongly. 

The  Siifi  or  heretical  element  found  expression  surf,  or  hereti- 

^ cal  period.  , 


38  Hitliorto  the  history  of  the  Mussulman  empire  in  India  has  been  divided 
according  to  dynasties.  Such  a division,  however,  is  without  historical  meaning. 
The  reigns  of  individual  Sultans  are  valuable,  because  they  present  types  of 
character.  But  the  history  of  Mussulman  dynasties,  liowever  interesting  to  their 
descendants,  awakens  neither  associations  nor  ideas  in  the  minds  of  general 
readers.  They  burden  the  memory  with  catalogues  of  names  which  indicate 
nothing  and  suggest  nothing ; they  throw  no  light  whatever  upon  the  political 
and  religious  developments  during  the  periods  that  they  exercised  sovereign  sway. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Sunnf  reaction, 
or  puritauical 
period. 


during  the  estahlishment  of  the  Moghul  empire  in 
India  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
The  Sufi  religion  was  a development  of  the  Shfah. 
It  received  its  impetus  from  the  old  Persian  worship 
of  fire  and  the  sun  which  worked  beneath  the  crust 
of  Islam.  It  spirituahzed  the  Koran.  God  became 
the  supreme  spirit.  Muhammad,  his  son-in-law  Ali, 
and  his  grandsons  Hasan  and  Husain,  became  in- 
carnations of  the  supreme  spirit.  The  heaven  of 
houris  symbolized  the  rapture  of  communion  with 
the  supreme  spirit.  Man  was  the  lover,  God  the 
beloved ; the  lover  and  the  beloved  were  one. 
During  this  period  Hinduism  worked  its  strongest. 
It  imbued  Mussulman  thinkers  with  a belief  in  the 
transmigrations  of  the  soul ; in  the  final  union  of 
the  soul  with  the  supreme  spirit.  It  brought  the 
worship  of  Ali  and  his  two  sons,  as  incarnations  of 
God,  into  harmony  with  the  worship  of  Rama  and 
Krishna,  as  incarnations  of  Vishnu.  But  the  move- 
ment failed  to  reconcile  Mussulmans  and  Hindus. 
It  drifted  into  indifference  and  scepticism,  and  was 
finally  swamped  in  a religious  revival. 

The  Sunni  or  puritanical  reaction  naturally 
followed  the  reign  of  scepticism  and  immorality. 
It  found  expression  during  the  culmination  and 
decadence  of  the  Moghul  empire  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  was  a revival  of  the 
orthodox  religion  in  a pm’itanical  form.  The  Mog- 
hul rule  became  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Shiahs.  It 
harassed,  insulted,  and  maddened  the  Hindus.  It 
wasted  its  strength  against  enemies  within  and 
without  the  pale  of  Islam.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury it  shrivelled  into  a pageant.  It  lingered  on 
till  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  under  the 
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shadow  of  British  supremacy,  and  finally  perished 
in  the  mutiny  of  Fifty-seven.®® 


The  general  history  of  Hindu  India  has  been  treated  in  previous  volumes. 
It  has  been  divided  into  epochs,  but  cannot  be  reduced  to  chronological  annals. 
The  history  of  Mussulman  India  however  imparts  life  and  sequence  to  later  Hindu 
legend.  This  is  strongly  marked  in  Southern  India.  Accordingly  Hindh  history 
is  separately  dealt  with  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  present  volnme. 


CHAPTEE  I. 


CHAPTER  II. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Invaded  and  in- 
vaders. 


Characteristics 
of  the  Hindus. 


SUNNI  CONQUEST  OF  THE  PUNJAB  AND  HINDUSTAN. 

A.D.  1001  TO  1526. 

Before  tracing  out  tlie  jirogress  of  the  Mussul- 
man conquest  in  India,  it  may  be  as  well  to  bring 
under  review  the  cliief  characteristics  of  the  in- 
vaded and  the  invaders. 

The  Hindus  were  childi’en  of  the  past ; the 
outcome  of  an  age  when  mankind  was  governed 
by  jiriests,  and  jiriests  were  reverenced  as  gods. 
From  a remote  antiquity  they  had  been  the  slaves 
of  a civilization  which  crushed  out  all  historical 
life,  and  turned  men  and  women  into  automata.^ 
They  were  grouped  into  families,  villages,  castes, 
and  hereditary  tribes  and  professions ; and  they 
had  no  political  developments  outside  these  charmed 
circles.  They  lived  in  narrow  grooves  from  the 
cradle  to  the  burning  ghat ; generation  followed 
generation  in  dull  monotony.  The  Indian  conti- 
nent was  divided  amongst  a number  of  little  king- 
doms, each  having  its  own  Baja,  its  own  military 
aristocracy,  and  its  own  Brahmanical  hierarchy. 
There  was  a family  likeness  between  them  all,  but 

' It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  some  of  these  remarks  are  not  applicable  to 
the  Rajpoots.  The  Rajpoots,  as  already  seen,  were  the  first  Hindus  whom  the 
Mussulmans  had  to  encounter. 
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no  family  ties.  Congeries  of  kingdoms  were  some-  chapter  ir. 
times  linked  together  in  an  empire  by  a conqueror 
like  Asoka  or  SiMditya ; but  the  links  were  always 
liable  to  be  broken,  and  then  the  kingdoms  returned 
to  their  original  isolation.  There  were  differences 
of  language ; consequently  there  must  have  been 
differences  of  race ; but  all  had  become  more  or  less 
Brahmanized.  There  were  no  living  nationalities 
bound  together  by  a common  patriotism.  The 
masses  had  stagnated  in  insulated  communities  under 
the  common  name  of  Hindus.  They  had  played 
out  their  parts  in  the  world  that  had  passed  away ; 
they  had  outlived  their  history. 

The  Eajpoots  were  perhaps  an  exception.  They,  Rajpoots  east- 
too,  were  an  ancient  people,  but  they  were  warriors 
and  conquerors,  imbued  with  a love  for  chivalrous 
adventure.  Their  aristocracy  was  feudal ; and 
traces  still  remain  of  constitutional  forms.  They 
were  a proud  people,  with  a keen  sense  of  honour. 

They  preferred  death  to  shame  or  disgrace ; if 
defeat  was  inevitable,  they  slaughtered  their  wives 
and  children,  and  perished  sword  in  hand.  The 
i Eajpoots  were  the  first  Hindus  that  the  Mussulmans 
encountered  after  crossing  the  Indus.  The  Eajpoot 
! pale  extended  from  the  river  Indus  eastward  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Allahabad,  and  southward  to 
; the  slopes  of  the  Vindhya  range. ^ Eelics  of  their 
I dominion  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  remotest 
j jungles  of  the  Dekhan  and  Peninsula,  but  Eajpoot 

i 

! 

* There  is  some  difficulty  about  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Eajpoot  pale, 
i Kalinjar  is  the  furthest  kingdom  to  the  eastward  which  is  said  to  have  sent  its 
; quota  to  fight  in  the  Eajpoot  league  against  Sahaktigin  and  Mahmdd.  The  fortress 
of  Kalinjar  is  situated  in  Bundelkund  to  the  south  of  Allahabad.  At  a later  period 
, the  empire  of  Kanouj  is  said  to  have  extended  to  an  indefinite  distance  to  the 
; eastward  of  Allahabad.  See  infra. 
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Mussulmans 
westward  of  the 
Indus. 


Mahmud  of 
Ghazni,  997- 
1030. 


history  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Mussulmans  is 
buried  in  myth  and  legend.^ 

The  Mussulmans  westward  of  the  Indus  might 
be  called  a new  people;  their  history  was  only 
beginning.  The  Turks  were  becoming  the  prevail- 
ing type  ; they  were  fresh  from  the  northern  steppes. 
The  mixed  populations — Persians,  Arabs,  Turks, 
and  Afghans^ — had  been  quickened  into  new  life 
by  the  Mussulman  religion ; all  may  be  included 
under  the  general  term  of  Mussulmans.  They 
were  hardy,  enterprising,  and  warlike ; greedy 
after  plunder  and  dominion.  Their  political  organ- 
ization was  loose ; but  their  common  belief  in  Islam 
bound  them  together  in  a sort  of  nationality.® 

Mahmud,  the  son  of  Sabaktigm,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Ghazni  in  997  a.d.  He  was  thirty 
years  of  age ; he  was  already  the  foremost  Asiatic 
prince  of  his  generation.  He  was  sovereign  of 
Kdbul  and  Kandahar.  On  the  west  he  held  posses- 
sion of  Khorassan ; but  on  the  north  he  was  threat- 
ened by  Bokhara.®  From  the  first  he  appears  to 

’ Ancient  traditions  of  Rajpoots  and  other  IlindCis  are  treated  in  vols.  i.  and 
ii.  The  traditions  of  their  later  history  have  been  brought  under  general  review 
in  vol.  iii. 

* Persians,  Arabs,  and  Turks  appear  to  have  intermarried.  Thus  Mahmiid 
of  Ghazni  was  the  son  of  a Turk  by  a Persian  woman.  The  Afghans,  however, 
like  Jews  in  general,  have  preserved  the  purity  of  their  race. 

5 The  political  status  of  the  oases  of  Central  Asia  had  frequently  changed. 
Thus  in  the  eighth  century  Khorassan,  Bokhara,  and  Kabul  had  become 
provinces  of  the  Arab  empire  of  the  Khalifat.  In  the  ninth  century  they 
were  being  formed  into  independent  kingdoms.  In  the  tenth  century  they  were 
included  in  the  Samani  empire  of  Bokhara.  In  the  eleventh  centnry  they  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  Mahmdd  of  Ghazni.  Subsequently  they  formed  part  of  the 
empire  of  the  Seljuk  Turks. 

* A number  of  petty  details  are  related  by  Mussulman  historians,  which  are 
useful  as  illustrations  of  the  history  of  Central  Asia,  but  interrupt  the  main  story 
of  Mussulman  conquest  in  India.  Thus  Mahmiid  was  not  a legitimate  son  ; his 
mother  was  only  a Persian  slave-girl.  His  younger  half-brother  Ismail  was  the 
legitimate  heir,  and  succeeded  Sahaktigin,  but  was  soon  ousted  from  the  throne 
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have  planned  the  conquest  of  the  Punjab.  His  chapter  it. 
military  position  was  far  better  than  that  of  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon.  He  was  master  in  Kdbul,  and 
Ghazni  was  the  basis  of  his  operations.  His  Turks 
were  splendid  horsemen,  and  were  familiar  with 
Indian  warfare.  But  he  had  one  difficulty.  Whilst 
he  was  absent  in  the  Punjab  his  dominions  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  were  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  north 
and  westward.  Until  therefore  the  after  part 
of  his  reign,  when  he  had  conquered  all  Central 
Asia,  his  wars  were  little  better  than  raids,  and  he 
was  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  recalled  to  Ghazni. 

In  November,  1001,  Mahmud  moved  his  army  Advance  of  the 

' ' ^ y Mussulmans  to 

down  the  valley  of  the  Kabul  river,  and  halted  in  dlfjaTlnd 
the  plain  of  Peshawar.  He  would  not,  however, 
bring  all  his  forces  into  the  field.  He  picked  out 
ten  thousand  of  his  best  horsemen,  and  sent  the 
remainder  back  to  Ghazni.  The  result  is  told  in 
j glowing  language  by  the  Mussulman  historian.’’ 
j “ The  horsemen  of  Mahmud  were  as  brave  as  lions, 
and  as  fierce  as  dragons.  The  infidel  Jaijuil  came 
j up  from  the  eastward,  and  crossed  the  Indus  with  a 
vast  array  of  horse  and  foot  and  elephants.  He 
t thought  to  overwhelm  the  believers ; he  had  yet  to 
I'  learn  that  when  God  gives  the  order  a small  army 
can  overcome  a great  host.  The  believers  began 


by  Mabratid  and  imprisoned  for  life.  Again,  tbe  Samani  dominion  of  Bokhara 
bad  passed  into  the  bands  of  a ruler  named  Elik  Kban.  Mabmbd  formed  an 
alliance  with  Elik  Khan,  and  took  his  daughter  in  marriage  ; but  whilst  he  was 
absent  in  India,  Elik  Khan  tried  to  seize  Khorassan.  It  is  needless  to  follow 
these  details ; it  will  suffice  to  say  that  Mabmiid  ultimately  conquered  Bokhara. 
Compare  Ferishta,  translated  by  Briggs;  also  Elliot’s  History,  vol.  ii. 

’ Tarikh  Yaralni.  Elliot’s  History  of  India,  vol.  ii.  The  passage  in  inverted 
commas  is  a condensed  paraphrase,  There  is  a conflict  of  authorities  as  regards 
the  number  of  horsemen  in  Mahmud’s  army ; some  say  ten  thousand,  others 
fifteen  thousand. 
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Anandpil  tri- 
butary to  Mah- 
mud : the  Raj- 
poot league. 


Spirit  of  the 
Rajpoot  league. 


. the  battle.  Before  noon  thousands  of  the  idolaters 
had  become  the  prey  of  beasts  and  birds.  Elephants 
were  lying  helpless;  their  legs  pierced  with  ar- 
rows, and  their  trunks  cut  about  with  swords.  Jaijidl 
was  taken  prisoner  with  all  his  kinsmen.  When 
the  battle  was  over,  these  enemies  of  God  were  de- 
spoiled of  all  their  jewels,  bound  with  ropes,  and  pa- 
raded before  the  Sultan.  Some  were  dragged  by  the 
cheek  ; others  were  driven  by  blows.  In  this  man- 
ner they  were  put  to  shame,  and  Mahmud  triumjihed 
over  the  idolater.  Jaipal  made  over  fifty  elephants 
to  his  conqueror,  and  agreed  to  send  a yearly  tribute 
to  Ghazni ; he  then  returned  to  Lahore.  But  Jaipdl 
could  not  live  after  his  disgrace.  lie  had  been  a 
captive  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  never  could 
reign  again.  He  gave  his  kingdom  to  his  son 
Anand^idl,  and  then  ordered  a pile  of  wood  to  be 
made  ready.  The  pile  was  set  on  fire,  and  Jaipal 
threw  himself  upon  it  and  perished  in  the  flames.” 

For  some  time  afterwards  Anandjidl  was  sub- 
missive to  Mahmud.  He  sent  his  yearly  tribute  to 
Ghaznf,  and  was  suffered  to  remain  at  peace.  But 
Mahmud  was  engaged  in  other  wars,  and  watching 
other  enemies ; and  Anandjidl  grew  refractory  and 
defiant,  and  stirred  uj)  other  Bajas  to  help  him 
against  the  Turks.  The  Bajas  of  Delhi  and  Ajmfr, 
of  Ujain  and  Gwalior,  of  Kalinjar  and  Kanouj,  col- 
lected all  their  armies  and  led  them  into  the  Punjab. 
The  Bajpoots,  one  and  all,  were  filled  with  hatred 
against  the  Tm-ks.  There  was  no  dissension  and 
no  quarrel.  Even  the  women  joined  in  the  enthu- 
siasm, and  sold  their  jewels  or  spun  their  cotton  in 
order  to  keep  the  armies  in  the  field. 

Many  Bajas  had  been  friendly  with  Alexander, 
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but  they  all  hated  Mahmud.  When  Alexander 
invaded  India,  rival  ]Drinces  submitted  and  prayed 
for  his  support.  He  was  no  enemy  to  their  religion, 
and  neither  women  nor  Brahmans  had  anything  to 
fear.  But  Mahmud  had  come  to  destroy  temples, 
to  break  down  idolatry,  and  to  carry  away  men  and 
women  into  slavery.  Accordingly  the  Bajpoot 
princes  were  united  against  him  as  one  man,  and  the 
women  were  as  eager  as  the  men. 
j Mahmud  knew  his  danger  and  took  measmes 
: accordingly.  He  entrenched  his  camp  in  the  jilain 
' of  Peshawar,  having  his  archers  in  front  and  his 
j cavalry  behind.  For  forty  days  the  Turks  and 
Bajpoots  were  encamped  face  to  face.  Meantime 
the  Bajpoots  received  daily  re-enforcements ; even 
I the  wild  tribes  from  the  northern  mountains,  known 
as  the  Grakkars,  came  down  to  help  them  against 
! the  invaders.  At  last  Mahmiid  put  his  army  in 
|i  battle-array,  and  ordered  the  archers  to  begin  the 
' fight.  At  that  moment  the  infidel  Gakkars  got  be- 
hind the  archers,  and  began  to  cut  down  the  Turkish 
horsemen  with  their  sharp  knives.  Many  fell,  but 
meantime  the  Tm’kish  archers  were  doing  great 
execution.  They  blinded  the  elephants  with  their  ar- 
rows, and  assailed  them  with  fire-balls,  until  the  mad- 
dened brutes  trampled  down  the  Hindu  infantry  and 
! caused  utter  confusion.  Then  Mahmud  ordered  his 
cavalry  to  charge.  The  horsemen  raised  their 
swords  and  maces,  and  galloped  down  upon  the 
i Hindus  with  loud  cries  of  “Allah  Akber  ! ” The 
I Hindus  wavered  and  fled.  The  believers  pursued 
• them  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  pillaging  and 
slaughtering.  They  plundered  the  great  temjile  of 

: Nagarkot  on  the  hill  Kangra,  and  destroyed  all  the 
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idols.®  At  last  Anandpdl  sued  for  peace,  and  sent 
tribute  and  war  elephants  ; and  the  peace  lasted  all 
the  days  of  Anandpdl.® 

Meanwhile  Mahmud  resolved  to  destroy  the 
temple  of  Thanesar.^®  Anandpdl  sent  provisions  for 
his  army,  but  prayed  him  to  spare  Thanesar. 
Mahmud  replied : — ‘ How  can  I spare  Thdnesar  when 
God  has  ordered  that  idolatry  should  be  destroyed?’ 
So  the  Sultan  plundered  the  temple  of  Thdnesar, 
broke  down  the  idols,  and  then  retm-ned  to  Ghaznf. 
After  this  AnandpM  died,  and  the  Sultan  annexed 
the  Punjab,  and  made  it  a province  of  his  king- 
dom of  Ghazni. 

Wlien  Mahmud  had  established  his  dominion  in 
the  Punjab,  he  marched  an  army  into  Hindustan, 
and  threatened  the  cities  of  Kanouj  on  the  Ganges 
and  Mathurd  on  the  Jumna.^^  He  spared  Kanouj 
because  the  Raja  made  his  submission;  he  even 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Raja.  But  at 
Mathurd  he  plundered  the  temples  and  broke  down 
the  idols.  In  this  way  the  Sultan  invaded  India 


® Nagarkot  was  situated  upon  the  upper  courses  of  the  Eavi  and  Sutlej, 
near  the  very  spot  where  Alexander  was  compelled  to  turn  back  by  his  discon- 
tented Macedonians. 

® The  second  defeat  of  Anandphl  illustrates  the  fitful  character  of  the  Hindu 
people.  They  had  marched  against  Mahmiid  of  Ghazni  in  a sudden  burst  of 
enthusiasm,  but  when  defeated  they  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate.  Anandpal 
became  a tributary  vassal,  and  the  great  cities  fell  back  into  their  monotonous 
repose. 

Thanesar  was  situated  about  a hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  city  of  Delhi.  See  Elliot’s  History  of  India,  vol.  ii..  Appendix  D. 

The  strategy  of  Mahmhd  is  remarkable.  The  three  successive  stages  in  the 
invasion  of  Hindustan  from  the  north-west  have  already  been  indicated.  (See  ante, 
vol.  iii.,  chap,  i.)  The  first  line  was  held  by  the  Eaja  of  Delhi,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a powerful  sovereign.  The  second  line  was  represented  by  Kanouj  and 
Mathura;  the  latter  city  being  over-against  Agra.  Mahmud  avoided  a collision  with 
Delhi.  He  marched  due  east  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  as  far 
as  the  upper  stream  of  the  Ganges,  and  then  elbowed  towards  the  south  and  fell 
upon  Kanouj  and  Mathura  without  coming  into  collision  with  Delhi. 
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twelve  times  ; some  say  sixteen  times.  Every  time 
lie  returned  to  Ghazni  with  heaps  of  gold  and 
jewels,  and  such  a multitude  of  slaves  that  Ghazni 
appeared  like  an  Indian  city.  Every  soldier  had 
many  slaves,  male  and  female. 

When  Mahmud  was  growing  old  he  was  Lent  on 
destroying  the  temple  of  Somndth  in  the  land  of 
Guzerat.^^  This  temple  was  one  of  the  holiest  in 
India.  The  idolaters  said  that  Somndth,  the  Moon- 
god,  had  set  up  an  idol  j^iHar  there  in  honour  of 
Iswara ; and  that  Somndth  caused  the  tides  to 
ehh  and  flow  in  worshiji  of  the  pillar.  Every  day 
the  jjillar  was  washed  with  holy  water  from  the 
Ganges.  Every  new  and  full  moon  there  was  great 
worship.  But  every  time  the  moon  was  eclipsed 
multitudes  of  pilgrims  came  to  worship  the  pillar 
and  bathe  in  the  sea.  A thousand  Brdhmans  dwelt 
at  Somndth  to  offer  sacrifice.  Five  hundred  dam- 
sels, many  of  whom  were  daughters  of  Rajas,  were 
dwelling  within  the  temple  to  dance  and  sing  before 
the  idol  pillar. 

The  idolaters  had  stirred  up  the  wrath  of  Mah- 
mud against  Somndth.  They  said  that  Somndth 
was  offended  with  the  other  gods  and  therefore  per- 

Tie  minor  expeditions  of  Mahraiid  are  devoid  of  historical  significance. 
They  are  little  better  than  repetitions  of  the  same  story  of  plunder,  idol-breaking, 
and  slavery.  From  antiquarian  and  geographical  points  of  view,  the  routes 
which  he  followed  are  exceptionally  interesting.  The  student  may  he  referred  to 
the  valuable  essay  on  the  expeditions  of  Mahrafid,  by  Professor  Dowson,  which 
seems  to  exhaust  the  subject.  It  forms  Appendix  D to  Elliot’s  History  of  India, 
vol.  ii. 

Sornnkth  was  about  a thousand  miles  from  Ghazni.  From  Ghaznf  to 
Mfiltan,  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Punjab,  the  route  was  comparatively  easy. 
From  Mhltan  to  Guzerat  the  country  was  desert.  The  eastern  route,  via  Ajmir, 
was  the  easiest,  and  Mahmfid  adopted  it  in  his  march  to  Guzerat.  The  western 
route  lay  through  the  burning  sands  of  Scinde,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Mahmfid 
was  compelled  to  return  this  way. 

Iswara  is  the  same  as  Siva.  See  anU,  vol.  ii.  chap.  viii. 
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IE  mitted  Mahmud  to  destroy  them.^®  Then  Mahmud 
swore  that  he  would  destroy  Somnath,  and  teach 
the  idolaters  that  there  was  no  God  hut  Allah,  and 
that  Muhammad  was  his  prophet.  He  marched 
from  Ghaznf  to  Multan  with  thirty  thousand  horse- 
men. He  gathered  together  thirty  thousand  camels 
and  loaded  them  with  corn  and  water ; for  beyond 
IMultan  the  land  was  desert.  Wlien  all  was  ready 
the  Sultan  went  to  Somnath.  On  the  way  he  sacked 
the  city  of  AjmiT;^®  for  the  Kaja  of  AjmiT  and  all 
his  2^eople  had  gone  out  of  the  city  in  great  fear 
Avhen  they  heard  of  his  coming.  After  this  he  saw 
many  forts  with  idols  inside,  which  were  chamber- 
lains and  heralds  to  the  god  of  Somnath,  and  as  he 
went  he  destroyed  them  all. 

The  Sultan  and  his  horsemen  halted  before 
Somndth  on  a Thursday.  The  temjjle  was  guarded 
like  a fortress  because  of  its  treasm-es.  It  stood 
upon  a headland  out  at  sea.  The  waves  washed 
three  of  its  sides;  and  the  fourth  side,  which  joined 
on  the  main,  was  fortified  with  walls  and  battle- 
ments and  manned  with  Rajpoots.  Wlien  the  Mus- 
sulmans galloped  up  the  Rajpoots  scoffed  at  them, 
saying: — “The  god  of  Somnath  will  destroy  you 
all.” 

On  Friday  the  battle  began.  The  Tm-kish 


This  expression  is  exactly  what  temple  BiAhmans  -would  use.  Mathurti  was 
the  cradle  of  the  worship  of  Krishna  as  Vishnu.  Somnath  was  a centre  of  the 
worship  of  Siva.  When,  therefore,  it  was  told  at  Somn&.th  that  Mahmud  had  de- 
stroyed the  idols  at  Mathurh,  the  Saivite  Brahmans  explained  that  Siva  had 
wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Vishnu. 

Ajmir  was  situated  about  halfway  between  Delhi  and  Ujain.  Ajmir  had 
sent  its  quota  to  assist  both  Jaipal  and  Anandptil ; but  had  never  been  previously 
attacked  by  Mahmud.  When  Mahmud  returned  to  his  o-wn  country,  the  Raj- 
poots of  Ajmir  were  in  full  force,  and  compelled  him  to  take  the  route  through  the 
western  desert. 
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archers  drove  the  Rajpoots  from  the  battlements, 
whilst  the  swordsmen  planted  their  ladders  and 
climbed  the  walls,  crying  “Allah  Akber.”  Then 
they  fought  the  Rajpoots  with  great  slaughter 
until  the  night  closed  in  and  they  could  see  no 
longer. 

On  Saturday  the  battle  v/as  renewed.  The 
Sultan  prostrated  himself  upon  the  ground  before 
all  his  army  and  prayed  to  God  for  victory.^^  The 
battle  raged  in  front  of  the  gateway.  The  Raj- 
poots fought  like  devils,  but  the  believers  gained 
the  mastery.  Many  Rajpoots  ran  into  the  tem- 
ple, threw  themselves  down  before  the  pillar,  im- 
plored the  god  for  help,  and  then  ran  back  and 
perished  sword  in  hand.  At  last  the  Rajpoots  saw 
that  all  was  lost,  fled  to  their  boats,  and  put  out  to 
sea. 

When  the  fight  was  over,  Sultan  Mahmud  and 
his  chief  men  entered  the  temple,  whilst  the  Brah- 
mans clamoiu’ed  around  them.  The  temple  was  large, 
but  as  gloomy  as  a cave,  for  there  was  only  one  lamp. 
The  roof  was  supported  by  fifty-six  pillars,  which 
were  graven  with  images  and  set  with  precious 
stones.  Many  bells  were  also  hanging  by  a golden 
chain  to  call  the  Brdhmans  to  worship.  The  Sultan 
passed  through  the  temple,  and  entered  the  inner 
chamber ; he  saw  the  idol  pillar  which  was  nine 
feet  high  above  the  ground.  The  Brahmans  clam- 
oured more  than  ever,  and  offered  heaps  of  gold  if 
he  would  spare  the  idol.  Mahmud  cried  out: — “I 
come  not  to  sell  idols,  but  to  destroy  them.”  Then 
he  raised  his  mace  and  struck  the  idol  pillar ; and  it 

According  to  Ferishta  the  Eajpoots  at  Somnath  had  received  large  re-enforce- 
I ments, 
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was  broken  into  pieces,  and  piles  of  rubies  and 
diamonds  were  found  in  that  place.^® 

Sultan  Mahmud  stayed  a whole  year  in  Guzerat. 
lie  delighted  in  its  gardens,  orchards,  and  green 
fields  ; and  would  have  built  a city  there,  but  it  was 
too  far  from  Ghazni.  He  placed  a Hindu  prince 
upon  the  throne  of  Guzerat,  and  then  tried  to  return 
to  Multan  by  the  way  of  Ajmir ; but  the  Rajpoots 
of  Ajmir  attacked  him  in  great  force,  and  the  guides 
led  him  astray  into  sandy  wastes  where  there  was 
no  water.  Many  believers  went  mad  from  the  burn- 
ing sun ; others  died  of  thirst.  The  guides  con- 
fessed that  they  had  revenged  the  destruction  of 
Somnath,  and  were  straightway  put  to  death.  Then 
j\Iahmud  prayed  for  water,  and  water  was  found ; 
and  the  Sultan  went  on  to  Multan,  and  so  retmmed 
to  Ghazni.^® 

19  The  idol  pillar  was  a huge  linga  or  phallus,  which  was  worshipped  as  a 
symbol  of  the  supreme  being  who  created  the  universe,  and  who  was  known  by 
the  various  names  of  Iswara,  Mahadeva,  and  Siva.  From  a strange  association  of 
ideas  connected  with  the  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  this  supreme  being 
was  believed  to  be  the  judge  of  the  dead.  Accordingly  the  souls  of  all  departed 
beings  were  supposed  to  assemble  at  Somnhth,  and  were  sent  into  new  existences 
according  to  the  sum  of  their  merits  or  demerits.  There  is  some  confusion  be- 
tween  the  moon  god  and  the  emblem  of  Siva  which  cannot  be  clearly  explained. 

Ferishta  describes  the  idol  as  an  image,  and  states  that  Mahmud  broke  it  in 
pieces,  and  obtained  a pile  of  jewels  which  were  hidden  in  the  belly.  Older 
authorities  describe  it  as  a solid  pillar,  and  say  nothing  of  the  jewels  inside  it. 
The  pillar  however  was  garnished  with  gold  and  jewels,  which  may  have  formed 
part  of  the  treasure.  Portions  of  the  pillar  were  carried  away  to  Ghazni,  and 
formed  into  a step  at  the  entrance  of  the  Jhrai-masjid,  to  be  trodden  under-foot 
by  believers.  See  Professor  Dowson’s  valuable  paper  on  Mahmud’s  Expeditions. 
Elliot’s  History,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  note  v.  Professor  H.  Wilson  implies  that 
Ferishta  invented  the  story.  The  authority  of  Ferishta  may  sometimes  be  open 
to  doubt ; but  he  was  a zealous  Shiah,  and  as  such  was  not  likely  to  invent  a 
story  for  the  glorification  of  Mahmud.  He  may  have  been  misled. 

*9  According  to  Ferishta  Mahmud  indulged  in  a dream  of  Indian  conquest. 
There  were  said  to  be  gold  mines  in  Guzerat ; he  also  heard  that  there  were  gold 
mines  in  Ceylon  and  Burma.  Accordingly  he  proposed  giving  up  his  kingdom  at 
Ghazni  to  his  son,  and  founding  an  empire  in  Guzerat.  He  thought  of  building 
a fieet  in  Guzerat,  and  conquering  Ceylon  and  Burma.  He  found,  however,  that 
Lis  ministers  and  array  were  averse  to  the  scheme,  and  abandoned  the  idea. 
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The  name  of  Mahmud  of  Grhazni  is  still  famous  chapter  ii 
in  Hindustan.  The  Mussulmans  praise  him  as  a 
hero  of  Islam.  He  destroyed  idols,  and  converted 
temj^les  into  mosques ; hut  love  of  money  was  his 
master  passion.  He  was  a patron  of  jDoets  and 
learned  men.  He  employed  Firdusi  to  compose  the 
Shdh  Ndmeh ; hut  he  disgusted  Firdusi  with  his 
meanness,  hy  paying  him  in  silver  when  he  expected 
gold.  In  revenge  the  poet  scoffed  at  his  low  hirth.^® 

Mahmud  huilt  many  mosques  and  palaces  at  Ghazni 
with  fountains  and  gardens ; he  also  founded  a uni- 
versity with  a library  and  museum.  One  mosque 
was  celebrated  throughout  the  East.  It  was  built  of 
granite  and  marble,  decked  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  furnished  with  rich  carpets  and  candelabra.  It 
was  named  the  ‘ Heavenly  Bride.’ 

Mahmud  died  in  1030,  aged  sixty-three, 
was  a contemporary  of  Swegn  and  Knut. 
was  a man  of  genius,  ambition,  and  energy. 

As  he  grew  older  he  softened  towards  the  Hindus. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  treated  JaipM 
with  great  brutality.  Later  on  he  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Raja  of  Kanouj.  When  he  left 
Guzerat  he  a2)pointed  a Hindii  prince  to  rule  that 
country.  Possibly  he  may  have  been  only  actuated 
by  political  views.  Possibly  he  set  up  Kanouj  as  a 
counterpoise  to  Delhi,  and  as  a means  for  opening 
up  Hindustan.  In  like  manner  he  may  have  looked 

2®  The  Slihh  Nameh  marks  an  epoch  in  Mussulman  history.  It  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  Persian  revolt  from  the  Arab  yoke.  It  consists  of  Persian  tra- 
ditions or  romances  related  in  the  Persian  language.  To  this  day  its  heroes  and 
heroines  are  household  words  throughout  Persia,  Central  Asia,  and  Mussulman 
India.  It  has  done  much  towards  softening  and  civilizing  the  Mussulmans.  The 
early  conquerors  were  inspired  by  the  bigotry  of  the  Koran  ; the  later  conquerors 
have  been  inspired  by  the  more  tolerant  spirit  of  the  Shhh  Nbrneh.  For  a 
further  account  of  the  Shah  Nameh,  see  Appendix  I. 
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to  Giizerat  as  an  opening  into  tlie  Deklian  and 
Peninsula.  But  one  imjiortant  fact  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind ; tlie  Hindus  have  a power  of  con- 
ciliating their  conquerors  beyond  any  other  nation. 
The  Arabs  never  tolerated  the  Persians  as  they 
tolerated  the  Hindus  of  Scinde.  The  English  have 
inclined  more  towards  the  Hindus  than  to  any 
other  subject  race.  The  Hindus  disarm  their 
conquerors  and  propitiate  them  by  submission, 
patience,  and  helplessness.  They  are  thus  often 
treated  as  women  or  children  rather  than  as  men ; 
yet  those  who  have  lived  the  longest  amongst 
Hindus  are  most  alive  to  their  virtues  and  tolerant 
of  their  ways. 

Mahmud  died  in  1030,  and  the  glory  of  Ghazni 
died  with  him.  The  history  of  Mussulman  India 
during  the  centmy  and  a half  which  followed  is  of 
no  value.  It  may  be  treated  as  a blank.  Annals 
might  possibly  be  compiled,  but  few  would  care  to 
read  them.  They  form  a record  of  names  without 
associations,  and  of  wars  without  significance.  In 
1180  the  mist  begins  to  clear;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  lajise  of  time,  the  world  of  Central  Asia  and 
India  had  undergone  very  little  change.  The 
Afghans  had  come  to  the  front ; they  had  demolished 
Ghazni ; they  had  overthrown  the  Turkish  house  of 
IMahmud ; they  had  founded  a new  djmasty  : — and 
that  was  all.^^ 


It  would  be  useless  to  dilate  upon  tbe  petty  affairs  of  Ghor  and  Gbaziii. 
They  would  only  weary  tbe  reader,  and  would  throw  no  light  upou  the  history  of 
Mussulman  India.  Muhammad  Ghori  came  to  the  front  about  1180,  but  did  not 
take  possession  of  Delhi  until  1 193,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  date  of  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Delhi. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that,  unless  otherwise  expressed,  the  history  of 
Mussulman  India  is  based  upon  that  of  Ferishta,  translated  by  Bidggs,  and  the 
valuable  annals,  translated  by  Sir  II.  M.  Elliot,  Professor  Dowson,  and  others, 
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Muliammad  Ghori^^  was  Sultan  of  the  new  Afghan  chapter  it. 
kingdom.  He  filled  the  void  which  was  left  by  Ghori!ii80-i206: 
Mahmud.  The  Mussulman  kingdom  still  included  the  Rajpoots, 
the  Punjab  as  well  as  Kdbuh  Eastward  of  the 
Punjab  the  political  status  of  the  Rajpoots  was 
almost  the  same  as  at  the  death  of  Mahmud.  There 
was  still  the  old  rivalry  between  Delhi  and  Kanouj  ; 
but  Delhi  was  the  stronger  of  the  two,  because  she 
had  been  united  with  the  southern  kingdom  of 
Ajmfr.  Prithi  Raja  was  the  sovereign  of  Delhi 
and  Ajmfr  ; Jai  Chand  was  the  sovereign  of  Kanouj. 

In  1191  Muhammad  Ghori  marched  an  army 
against  Prithi  Raja.  A great  battle  was  fought 
at  Thdnesar.  The  Afghan  Sultan  tried  the  old 
tactics  of  j^iercing  the  Hindu  centre  ; but  the  Raj- 
poots outflanked  him,  surrounded  his  army  and  cut 
it  to  pieces.  Muhammad  Ghori  was  compelled  to 
fly  back  to  the  Punjab.  Jai  Chand,  however,  began 
to  intrigue  against  his  Delhi  rival.  He  invited 
Muhammad  Ghori  to  renew  the  war.  This  time 
Muhammad  Ghori  uained  the  victory.  Prithi  Raj  a Defeat  and 
was  taken  prisoner  and  murdered  in  cold  blood,  of 
Delhi  and  Ajmfr  were  both  captured  by  the  Mussul- 
mans, and  thousands  of  people  were  slaughtered. 

Jai  Chand  paid  dearly  for  his  treachery.  He  was  Defeat  and 

-n*  ^ - eciM/i"  i death  of  Jai 

a Rajpoot  sovereign  of  the  type  of  Siladitya  and 
Asoka.  His  empire  included  Benares,  and  stretched 


which  have  been  published  of  late  years  under  the  title  of  “ History  of  India  as 
told  by  its  own  Historians  ; edited  from  the  posthumous  papers  of  the  late  Sir  H. 
M.  Elliot,  by  Professor  John  Dowson.”  (London;  Triibner  & Co.,  1867 — 76). 
Briggs’  Ferishta  forms  four  volumes  8vo  ; Elliot’s  History  already  extends  to  six 
volumes  8vo,  and  two  more  have  yet  to  be  published. 

The  Afghans  had  established  their  independence  at  Ghor,  a mountain 
fortress  between  Ghazni  and  Herat.  lienee  the  Sultan  was  named  Muhammad 
Ghori.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  was  known  by  the  title  of  Shah&.b-ud- 
din  ; but  his  later  name  is  alone  used  in  the  text  to  prevent  confusion. 
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CHAPTER  II, 


Rise  of  Kutb- 
ud-din. 


Muhammad 
Gliori  assassin- 
ated by  Gak- 
kars,  1206. 


far  away  to  the  eastward  towards  Bengal. In  1194 
Muliammad  Gliori  advanced  against  him,  defeated 
him,  and  drove  him  into  the  Ganges.  The  Mussul- 
mans then  advanced  still  fm-ther  to  the  eastward  to- 
wards Benares,  and  broke  down  idols  and  plundered 
temples.  The  story  of  the  campaign  is  told  by  the 
Bajpoot  bard.^^  I'he  Rahtore  of  Kanouj  was  at  feud 
with  the  Chohan  of  Delhi.  He  invited  the  Mussul- 
man to  captiu'e  Delhi,  and  he  was  duly  punished 
by  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  and  his  life.^^ 

The  right  hand  man  of  Muhammad  Ghori  was 
Kutb-ud-dm.  This  man  had  been  bought  as  a slave, 
but  rose  to  the  command  of  armies.  He  led  the 
vanguard  of  the  army  which  routed  the  host  of 
Jai  Chand.  When  Muhammad  Ghori  retmaied  to 
Ghazni,  he  left  Kutb-ud-dm  as  his  viceroy  in  Mus- 
sulman India. 

Muhammad  Ghori  was  killed  by  assassins.  He 
had  been  harassed  by  the  Gakkars,  the  same  moun- 
taineers who  had  cut  dovm  the  horsemen  of  Mah- 


23  According  to  the  history  of  Ibn  Asir  the  empire  of  Jai  Chand  extended  from 
Malwa  to  the  borders  of  China.  Its  western  frontier  was  within  ten  days  journey 
of  Lahore.  Eastward  it  reached  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  ( Elliot’s  History  of  India, 
vol.  ii.)  This  description  is  somewhat  vague.  The  empire  of  Jai  Chand  may, 
however,  have  included  many  vassal  kingdoms  to  the  eastward  that  became 
independent  after  his  overthrow.  Ferishta  states  that  Muhammad  Ghori  only 
reached  the  frontier  of  Bengal.  It  will  presently  be  seen  that  Bengal  was  subse- 
quently conquered  by  Muhammad  Bakhtiyar. 

2‘  See  ayite^  vol.  iii.  chap.  vii. 

23  Jai  Chand  is  perhaps  the  last  of  the  Eajpoot  kings  who  can  he  referred  to 
the  Buddhist  era.  He  kept  a white  elephant  at  Benares,  which  was  a relic  of  the 
religion  of  Buddha  ; but  Buddhism  has  long  since  been  driven  out  of  Hindustan 
and  taken  refuge  in  Burma  and  Siam.  Jai  Chand  also  wore  false  teeth  fastened 
with  golden  wire ; the  teeth  were  perhaps  a relic  of  an  age  of  Hindu  civilization 
which  has  passed  away.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  a white  elephant  was  kept 
by  the  Rai  of  Vijayanagara  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  a relic  of  Buddhism  which  had  survived  the  Brahmanical  revival.  It  was 
paraded  before  the  sovereign  every  morning,  as  looking  upon  it  was  regarded  as 
a favourable  omen. 
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mud.  They  laid  waste  the  Punjab,  and  cut  off  the  chapter  ii. 
communications  between  Peshawar  and  Multan. 
Muhammad  Ghori  fell  ujion  them  and  slew  many ; 
twenty  men  swore  to  be  revenged.  In  1206 
Muhammad  Ghori  was  marching  from  Lahore  to 
Ghazni.  One  evening  he  halted  at  a village  on  the 
bank  of  the  Indus.  The  Gakkars  watched  every 
movement.  At  night  they  swam  across  the  river 
and  crept  through  the  darkness  to  the  Sultan’s  tent. 

Some  cut  down  the  sentries,  others  rushed  in  and 
stabbed  the  Sultan.  The  affair  was  the  work  of  a 
moment ; when  the  confusion  was  over  Muhammad 
Ghori  was  a corpse. 

The  death  of  Muhammad  Ghori  was  followed  Kutb-ud-dtn 

founds  the 

by  a revolution.  Kutb-ud-dm  ceased  to  be  the 
viceroy  of  a province  of  the  empire  of  Ghazni ; he 
became  the  Sultan  of  Mussulman  India.  He  threw 
off  all  allegiance  to  Ghazni  and  henceforth  reigned 
at  Delhi,  and  caused  the  Khutba  to  be  read  and 
money  to  be  coined  in  his  own  name.^®  Ghazni  and 
Ghor  were  now  forgotten  ; they  dropped  out  of  the 
history ; Delhi  became  the  capital  of  Mussulman 
India.  The  column  of  Mussulman  victory  is  still 
towering  above  the  ruins  of  old  Delhi.  It  is  known 
as  the  Kutb  Mindr,  and  was  built  to  commemorate 
the  victories  of  Kiitb-ud-dhi. 


The  Khutba,  and  the  coining  of  money,  are  acts  of  the  highest  significance 
in  Mussulman  history.  They  are  emphatically  the  assertion  of  sovereignty.  The 
Khutba  is  the  daily  prayer  offered  up  in  the  mosques  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
reigning  sovereign.  The  introduction  of  the  name  in  the  Khutba  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  sovereign  by  the  church.  The  introduction  of  the  name  on  the 
new  coinage  is  the  recognition  of  the  sovereign  by  the  state.  They  are  the  first 
acts  of  a legitimate  prince  or  a successful  usurper.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  Sel- 
juk  princes, — Toghrul  Beg,  Alp  Arslan,  and  Malik  Shah, — that  the  Khutba  for 
their  prosperity  was  to  be  heard  every  day  in  the  mosques  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
Jerusalem  and  Bagdad,  Ispahan,  Samarkand,  Bokhara,  and  Kashgar. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Delhi  empire 
includes  the 
Punjab  and 
Hindustan. 


Conqnest  of 
Bihar  and  Ben- 
gal by  Muham- 
mad BakhtiyAr. 


The  wars  of  Muhammad  Ghori  and  Kuth-iid- 
dm  may  be  likened  to  those  of  Mahmud.  They 
destroyed  idols,  and  they  compelled  the  idolaters 
to  pay  Jezya  or  tribute.  But  the  Indian  dominion 
of  Kutb-ud-dm  and  his  successors  formed  the  separate 
and  independent  kingdom  of  Delhi,  which  soon  grew 
into  an  empire.  On  the  west  this  kingdom  of  Delhi 
was  bounded  by  the  Indus,  on  the  north  by  the 
Himalayas.  On  the  south  the  Bajpoots  opposed  a 
barrier.  To  the  eastward,  beyond  Allahabad,  there 
was  no  barrier  at  all.  The  people  of  Biluir  and 
Bengal  were  no  warriors  like  the  Bajpoots.  They 
never  even  tried  to  withstand  the  Mussulmans. 
They  were  fascinated  with  terror,  and  submitted 
without  a struggle  to  the  wolf-like  invaders. 

There  is  thus  a striking  contrast  between  the 
conquest  of  Bihar  and  Bengal  to  the  eastward  of 
Allahabad,  and  that  of  the  Bajpoot  Bajas  of  Delhi 
and  Kanouj.  A Mussulman  adventurer  named 
Muhammad  Bakhtiyar  established  his  sujiremacy 
over  this  eastern  region  with  the  utmost  ease. 
Bakhtiyar  was  a man  of  great  valour  and  au- 
dacity, but  he  was  ill-favoured  and  very  long  in 
the  arms.  His  appearance  was  so  much  against 
him,  that  he  could  not  obtain  military  service 
at  Ghazni  or  Delhi ; he  therefore  went  away  to 
the  eastern  frontier  in  the  neighbomliood  of  Alla- 
habad. Hero  he  made  plundering  raids  into  Bihdr, 
and  was  joined  by  other  freebooters  until  he  found 
himself  in  command  of  numerous  horsemen.  He  caji- 
tured  the  city  of  Biluir,  and  plundered  it.  He  also 
destroyed  a college  of  Brdhmans  Tvatli  shaven  heads, 
and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  He  entered  Nuddea, 
the  capital  of  Bengal,  with  only  eighteen  horsemen 
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disguised  as  horse-dealers.  Nobody  stopped  him ; chapter  ii. 
at  last  he  and  his  men  reached  the  palace,  and 
murdered  all  they  met.  Meanwhile  his  main  force 
began  to  enter  the  city.  The  Raja  was  eating  his 
dinner  when  he  heard  an  outbreak  in  the  coiu't- 
yard.  He  was  so  alarmed  that  he  went  out  at  the 
back  of  the  palace  and  fled  to  the  river;  he  then 
embarked  in  a boat  and  sailed  away  to  Jagga- 
ndth,  leaving  all  his  women  and  treasiu'es  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Mussulmans.  He  never  returned  to 
Nuddea,  but  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  at 
Jagganath  as  a religious  devotee. Henceforth 
Biluir  and  Bengal  belonged  to  the  ]\Iussulmans,  and 
Gour  became  the  capital  of  the  new  dominion. 

Mussulman  India  thus  formed  two  separate 
regions,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  kingdom  ilid 
of  Delhi,  and  the  kingdom  of  Gour.  The  kingdom 
of  Delhi  included  all  the  Punjab,  and  all  Hindu- 
stan as  far  to  the  east  as  Allahabad.^®  The  kingdom 
of  Gour  included  all  Bihdr  and  Bengal,  from  Allaha- 
bad eastward  to  the  Brahmaputra  river.  But  these 
two  regions  did  not  always  form  separate  kingdoms. 
Sometimes  they  were  united  into  a single  empire. 
Sometimes  the  Sultans  of  Delhi  exercised  a suzerain- 
ty as  far  east  as  the  river  Brahmaputra,  and  the 


Elliot’s  History  of  India,  vol.  ii.  The  Eaja  of  Nuddea  was  named  Eai 
Lakhmaniya.  His  timidity  may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  a belief  in  astrology.  His 
mother  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  horrible  torment  in  order  to  delay  his  birth  a 
couple  of  hours.  The  astrologers  had  assured  him  that  he  would  be  deprived  of 
his  kingdom  by  a man  with  long  arms. 

The  town  of  Allahabad,  the  ancient  Prayaga,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna  in  the  centre  of  Hindustan.  A line  drawn  from  Alla- 
habad northward,  to  Ayodhyfi,  or  Oude,  would  probably  correspond  to  the  line  of 
separation,  whenever  Delhi  and  Gour  formed  separate  kingdoms. 

It  will  of  course  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  region  to  the  south,  answering  to 
Guzerht  and  Eajpootana,  were  not  as  yet  included  in  Mussulman  India,  although 
geographically  they  form  part  of  Hindustan. 
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CHAPTER  II.  Sultans  of  Gour  were  tlieir  vassals  or  viceroys.  At 
other  times  the  Sultans  of  Gom-  wore  independent 
sovereigns.  In  one  instance,  which  will  appear 
hereafter,  the  Sultan  of  Gour  conquered  all  Hindu- 
stan and  the  Punjab.^® 

Bakhtiyar  had  conquered  Bihar  and  Bengal  with 
so  much  ease  that  he  tried  to  conquer  his  neigh- 
bours. To  the  east,  beyond  the  lower  Brahma- 
putra, was  the  kingdom  of  Kdmriip,  the  modern 
Assam.  Hue  north,  beyond  the  Himalayas,  and 
beyond  the  upper  Bralnnaputra,  was  the  kingdom 

Mussulman  ex-  of  Thibet.  Bakhtiydr  prepared  to  invade  Thibet. 

pedition  from  i n e i it  i 

Gour  to  Thibet.  Ho  procooded  up  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra 
with  ten  thousand  horsemen.  He  crossed  the  river 
at  a great  stone  bridge,  having  twenty  arclies, 
and  then  pushed  on  for  fifteen  days  through  narrow 
valleys  and  over  lofty  mountains.  There  he  was 
attacked  by  a powerful  army  of  warriors,  who  fought 
with  spears  and  long  bows,  and  wore  helmets  and 
cuirasses  of  bamboos  fastened  together  with  raw 
silk.®“  An  obstinate  battle  followed.  Baklitiyar  lost 
many  men,  and  was  told  that  another  large  army 
was  on  the  way  to  attack  hini.®^  Accordingly  he 


This  was  notably  the  case  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Shir  Shah  the 
Afghan  possessed  himself  of  Gour,  and  then  drove  the  Moghul  emperor  Humayun 
out  of  Hindustan  and  the  Punjab.  The  case  is  curious.  The  British  govern- 
ment in  like  manner  conquered  Hindustan  and  the  Punjab  from  the  side  of  Bengal. 

These  people  were  unquestionably  Abors.  (Compare  Dalton’s  Descriptive 
Ethnology  of  Bengal,  p.  27.)  This  identification  was  pointed  out  by  Mr  T.  T. 
Cooper.  The  Abors  are  still  inhabiting  these  localities. 

The  story  of  this  expedition  into  Thibet  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  is  full 
of  interest.  Bakhtiyar  was  induced  to  turn  back  by  the  information  which  he  re- 
ceived from  his  prisoners.  They  told  him  that  fifteen  miles  from  the  field  of  battle 
there  was  a very  large  and  strongly  fortified  city,  called  Kurmputtnn,  which  was 
inhabited  by  Brahmans  and  Booteas  ; that  their  prince  was  a Christian,  but  that 
he  had  in  his  service  an  innumerable  army  of  brave  Tartars  ; that  a thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  horses  were  daily  sold  in  its  market ; that  on  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Mussulmans  an  express  had  been  sent  off- to  the  city;  and  that,  without 
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turned  back,  but  tlie  retreat  was  most  disastrous,  chapter  ii. 
The  people  had  bm-iit  all  the  grain  and  forage  on 
I the  way.  The  Raja  of  Kdmrup  had  broken  down 
' two  of  the  arches  of  the  stone  bridge,  and  taken 
away  all  the  boats.®^  The  Mussulmans  began  to 
, prepare  rafts,  but  found  that  the  army  of  Kdmrup 
i;  was  surrounding  them  with  a stockade.  Bakhtiydr 
saw  that  he  was  in  extreme  peril.  He  plunged  his 
horse  into  the  river  and  reached  the  opposite  shore, 
but  only  a hundred  horsemen  escaped  with  him. 

All  the  rest  had  been  either  killed  in  the  battle,  or 
had  perished  in  the  retreat,  or  had  been  drowned 
in  the  Brahmaputra.®*  He  died  of  grief  shortly 
afterwards.  The  history  of  his  immediate  success- 
ors is  of  no  moment.  It  will  suffice  to  repeat  that 
sometimes  they  were  viceroys  and  sometimes  inde- 
pendent princes.®^ 

• Kutb-ud-dm  died  in  1210;  but  his  dynasty,  Meagre  amaia 

^ ' of  the  Slave- 

known  as  the  Slave-kings,  lingered  on  at  Delhi  1210-90. 
until  1290.  The  annals  of  the  period  are  ineX-  insignificance 

of  the  details. 

pressibly  wearisome.  They  tell  of  revolts  which  are 
without  interest,  and  of  reigns  which  are  without 
; significance.®®  A few  brief  notices  of  the  principal 

doubt,  a powerful  force  would  arrive  from  tbence  early  next  morning.  See 
Stewart’s  History  of  Bengal,  sect.  iii. 

I Strange  to  say,  tbe  ruins  of  this  bridge'are  still  standing  about  twenty  miles 

from  Gowbatty.  Mr  T.  T.  Cooper,  in  the  personal  narrative  of  his  journey  through 
the  Mishmee  hills  to  the  borders  of  Thibet,  writes  as  follows  : — “ Behind  a large 
' hill,  twenty  miles  inland  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  [Brahmaputra],  there 
stand  in  the  centre  of  a large  late,  . . the  ruined  arches  of  a bridge  which  formerly 
spanned  the  Brahmaputra.’’  Mr  Cooper  has  informed  me  that  this  is  the 
only  ancient  bridge  over  the  Brahmaputra  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  river 
has  so  changed  its  course  that  it  is  now  twenty  miles  from  the  bridge . Mr  Cooper 
did  not  see  the  bridge  himself,  but  was  told  that  it  consisted  of  eighteen  arches. 

This  precisely  accords  with  the  Mussulman  authority  given  above. 

‘Elliot’s  History  of  India,’  Vol.  II.  Tabukat-i-NS,sari. 

See  Stewart’s  History  of  Bengal. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  three  Sultans  of  this  dynasty,  namely,  Kutb-ud-d'm, 
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CHAPTER  II.  Sultans  might  he  strung  together  as  types  of  the 
whole.  Kuth-ud-dm  is  said  to  have  been  just 
and  generous  as  a viceroy,  but  indolent  and  luxu- 
rious after  he  became  a Sultan.  Altamsh  suppressed 
all  revolts,  and  reigned  supreme  over  both  kingdoms 
of  Delhi  and  Gour.  He  also  established  an  ascend- 
ancy over  the  Rajpoots,  and  brought  the  contests 
with  the  Hindus  to  an  end.  Raziah,  his  daughter, 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  was  deposed  on  ac- 
count of  an  amour  with  an  Abyssinian,  Mahmiid 
the  Second  was  an  austere  type  of  the  old  Khalifs  at 
Medina.  He  lived  like  a hermit ; married  only  one 
wife,  who  cooked  his  food ; and  every  day  copied 
out  a portion  of  the  Koran.  Balkan  was  a usiu'per, 
who  maintained  a magnificent  court,  and  defeated 
the  Rajpoots.  Kai  Kubdd  was  fond  of  wine,  and 
very  fond  of  “ silver-bodied  damsels  with  musky 
tresses.”  In  1290  he  was  assassinated;  and  an  old 
man,  named  Jelal-ud-dm,  who  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Khiljis,^®  became  Sultan  of  Delhi. 

The  dynasty  of  Slave-kings  was  thus  brought 
to  a close  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Three  hundred  years  had  jiassed  away  since  the 
Punjab  had  been  invaded  by  Sabaktigm  and 
Mahmiid.  Yet  hitherto  the  history  has  been  one 
of  conquest  alone.  It  reveals  no  results  of  the 
collision  between  Mussulmans  and  the  Hindus, 
beyond  the  destruction  of  idols,  the  plunder  of 
temples,  and  the  building  of  mosques.  The  Mussul- 

Altamsh,  and  Balban,  ■were  originally  slaves.  They  had  been  purchased  as  slaves, 
they  had  served  as  slaves,  and  then  they  had  risen  to  favour  and  usurped  the 
throne.  It  is,  however,  diflScult  to  draw  any  inferences  from  the  circumstance. 

It  is  a moot  question  whether  the  Khiljis  were  Afghans  or  Turks.  The 
point,  however,  is  of  no  political  or  religious  importance.  Although  the  races 
are  different,  it  is  impossible  always  to  distinguibh  between  Turks  and  Afghans. 
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mans  fixed  tlieir  yoke  upon  the  Hindus  without  the  chapter  ii. 
aid  of  native  allies,®^  and  without  the  slightest  inter- 
ference from  the  south.  Hindustan  was  conquered 
hy  the  Mussulmans,  and  the  Dekhan  and  Peninsula 
looked  listlessly  on.’^® 

AVhilst  the  Punjab  and  Plindiistan  were  thus  Moghm  upris- 
dwelling  under  Mussulman  rule,  the  Asiatic  world  chet.ghiz 
outside  the  Indus  and  Himalayas  was  overwhelmed 
by  hosts  of  Tartars.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
desert  of  Gobi  and  mountains  of  Altai,  some 
wretched  tribes  of  Tartar  nomades  had  been 
wandering  for  ages  amongst  the  j^astures  under  the 
name  of  Mongols  or  Moghuls.  They  were  ugly 
barbarians,  with  yellow  complexions,  high  cheek- 


Tlie  relations  between  Mabmucl  and  the  Rajas  of  Kanouj  and  Guzerat  were 
only  of  a temporary  character.  The  alliance  between  Muhammad  Gliori  and  Jai 
Chand  of  Kanouj  was  soon  brought  to  a close  by  treachery. 

Throughout  tlie  whole  of  these  three  centuries,  from  about  990  to  1290,  only 
four  Sultans  are  deserving  of  remembrance,  namely,  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  Muham- 
mad Ghori,  Kutb-ud-din,  and  Muhammad  Bakhtiyar.  The  courts  of  the  Slave- 
kings  are  veiled  from  view.  Glimpses  may  be  obtained  of  fortified  palaces 
swarming  with  ofiicials,  servants,  and  guards  ; of  princes  and  warriors  assembled 
in  the  council  hall;  of  jewelled  nobility,  gazing  on  jugglers,  wrestlers,  prize- 
fighters, or  dancing  girls ; or  listening  to  singers,  writers  of  poetry,  tellers  of 
stories,  or  readers  of  the  Koran  and  Shfib  Nameh.  It  would  be  also  possible  to 
picture  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  harem  ; the  queens,  the  concubines,  the  wait, 
ing-maids,  the  eunuchs,  and  the  slaves.  But  the  precise  details  of  real  life  are 
altogether  wanting. 

Students  in  Mussulman  history  may  consider  this  assertion  too  sweeping.  It 
should  however  be  borne  in  mind  that  detads  which  are  interesting  to  students  are 
not  always  necessary  to  the  general  reader,  who  desires  to  learn  more  of  the  political 
and  religions  developments  of  the  people  than  of  sovereigns  and  dynasties.  The 
numismatic  history  of  India  has  charms  for  all  archmologists.  Mr  Thomas’s 
Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  (Afghan)  kings  of  Delhi  opens  up  new  and  interesting 
fields  of  inquiry.  The  new  and  valuable  edition  of  Marsden’s  Numismata  Orien- 
talia,  which  is  in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs  Triibuer  & Co.,  falls  under  the 
same  category.  It  comprises  Marsden’s  highly-finished  engravings  as  well  as  the 
latest  information  contributed  by  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  day.  Both  works 
are  complete  in  themselves  ; both  are  of  unquestionable  value  to  lovers  of  Indian 
archaeology ; but  neither  as  yet  are  closely  connected  with  political  or  religious 
history.  Consequently  the  present  history  is  an  introduction  to  such  studies, 
rather  than  an  exposition  of  their  results. 
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CHAPTER  n.  bones,  flat  noses,  small  eyes,  and  large  moutlis. 

Their  history  begins  with  Chenghiz  Khan.  He 
was  born  in  1154  and  died  in  1226.  His  career 
marks  him  out  as  a type  of  the  world  conquerors  of 
antiquity.  By  sheer  force  of  genius,  by  the  power 
of  creating  armies  and  drilling  them  into  machines, 
he  established  his  sovereignty  over  the  northern 
steppes  from  Western  China  to  the  Volga  and  Cas- 
pian. He  then  turned  south  and  invaded  Central 
Asia ; he  overran  Bokhara,  Kdbul,  Kandahar,  and 
Khorassan ; he  subdued  all  Persia  to  the  westward. 
His  empire  covered  an  area  nearly  form  times  as 
vast  as  that  of  India.  The  narrative  of  his  wars 
is  a mere  story  of  battles  and  sieges,  massacres  and 
devastations.  The  callous  Tartar  soldiery  com- 
mitted every  conceivable  outrage  and  atrocity ; they 
carried  away  large  populations  into  hopeless  slavery. 
Chenghiz  Khan  reached  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  but 
never  crossed  the  river  into  India.  After  his  death 
the  Punjab  was  frequently  exposed  to  Moghul 
raids,  as  will  appear  in  the  progress  of  the  history.^® 
Dynasty  of  The  aiinals  of  the  new  dynasty  of  the  Khilii 

iaao-1320.  Sultans  supply  data  which  are  wanting  in  the 

history  of  the  slave  kings.  They  reveal  the  life  of 
coiu’ts  as  well  as  that  of  camps ; the  intrigues  of 
the  harem  as  well  as  the  movements  of  armies. 
There  were  but  three  Sultans  of  the  house  of 
Khilji ; their  united  reigns  only  lasted  thirty  years ; 
yet  their  history  is  of  peculiar  value.  They  car- 
ried their  arms  into  the  Dekhan  and  the  Peninsula; 

35  The  characteristics  of  the  Moghuls  will  be  reviewed  hereafter  in  dealing 
with  the  rise  of  the  so-called  Moghul  empire  in  India  under  Baber  and  Ids  suc- 
cessors. (See  infra,  chap,  iv.)  The  life  of  Chenghiz  Khan  w'as  compiled  from 
oriental  historians  a)id  other  sources  by  the  learned  Petis  de  la  Croix.  It  was  the 
labour  of  ten  years.  An  English  translation  W'as  published  in  8vo,  London,  1722. 
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they  formed  closer  connections  with  Hindus  than  chapter  n. 
i any  previous  Sultans.  The  result  was  a Hindu 
I revolt  against  the  Mussulman  yoke,  which  fore- 
shadowed the  mutiny  of  1857,  and  in  every  way 
demands  a careful  study. 

i;  Jelfd-ud-dni,  the  founder  of  the  djmasty,  was  not 
! a man  of  mark.  He  was  seventy  years  of  age.  He 
: had  two  sons  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne ; both 
' he  and  his  family  were  brought  to  ruin  by  a nephew 
named  Ald-ud-dui.  Indeed  the  reign  of  Jelal-ud-dm 
ij  is  little  more  than  a story  of  the  early  life  and  ex- 
jj  ploits  of  his  nephew  Ala-ud-dhi. 

'!  JeMl-ud-dm  may  be  dismissed  in  a few  words.  Jeui-ud-din, 

■|  He  was  a weak  old  man,  easily  deceived,  and 
I absurdly  lenient  towards  enemies  or  offenders, 
s'  The  Moghuls  invaded  the  Punjab;  he  totally  de- 
B feated  them ; he  then  made  peace  with  them,  and 
li]  permitted  them  to  return  to  their  own  country. 

;i  He  enlisted  three  thousand  Mogliuls  in  his  own 
army,  and  settled  them  near  Delhi.  In  the  end 
they  proved  the  most  refractory  and  turbulent 
element  in  the  whole  population. 

Ahl-ud-dm,  the  nephew  of  tlie  Sultan,  belonged  Ai4-uci-din, 

, nephew  of  JeUl- 

to  a dmerent  type.  He  was  young,  unscrupulous,  ud-din:  piund- 

I ^ ^ temples 

I full  of  genius  and  ambition.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  fortress  of  Karra.  The  position 
of  Karra  is  most  imjiortant ; it  was  seated  on  the 
j Ganges  a little  above  Allahabad.  On  the  north  it 
commanded  the  province  of  Oude ; on  the  east  it 
formed  a frontier  fortress  towards  the  kingdom  of 
s Gour ; on  the  south  it  faced  Bundelkund  and  the 
Rajpoots.  The  south  was  a new  country  to  the 
j Mussulmans.  Ala-ud-dm  would  not,  as  yet,  attack 


At  this  period  Delhi  and  Gour  were  separated  into  two  distinct  kingdoms. 
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Plans  an  in- 
vasion of  the 
Hekhau. 


Raid  into  the 

Maliratta 

Country. 


the  Raj]30ots ; he  cut  his  way  through  Bundelkuucl 
to  Malwa;  he  plundered  the  Buddhist  temples  at 
Bhilsa  on  the  slopes  of  the  Vindhya  range.  He 
then  returned  to  Karra,  and  was  rewarded  by  his 
uncle,  the  Sultan,  with  the  government  of  Oude. 

The  ambition  of  Ala-ud-din  grew  with  his 
success.  When  at  Bhilsa  he  had  heard  of  a rich 
city  far  away  to  the  south.  It  v/as  named  Deoghur, 
and  was  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  country.  He 
longed  to  plunder  it,  but  it  was  as  far  from  Bhilsa 
as  Bhilsa  was  from  Karra.  After  his  return  to 
Karra  he  resolved  on  making  the  attempt.  As 
governor  of  Oude  he  had  more  forces  at  his  com- 
mand. Moreover,  he  had  gained  experience  during 
his  campaign  in  Malwa.  Accordingly  he  planned 
a raid  upon  Deoghur. 

The  audacity  of  this  idea  will  appear  from  a 
glance  at  the  map.  Maharashtra,  or  the  Mahratta 
country,  occupied  the  western  Dekhan.  It  thus  lay 
to  the  south  of  Rajpootana,  and  south  of  the  Ner- 
budda  river.  Deoghur,  the  capital,  was  nearly  seven 
hundred  miles  from  Karra ; it  was  also  seven 
hundred  miles  from  Delhi.  A force  going  to 
Deoghur  must  push  its  way  tlirough  an  unknovui 
country.  It  might  fail  to  obtain  supplies ; it  might 
be  surrounded  and  cut  off ; there  Avas  no  possi- 
ble Avay  by  Avhich  it  could  be  relieA^ed.  But  Ala- 
ud-din  seems  to  huA^e  understood  the  Hindus  ; their 
bewilderment  and  stupefaction  on  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a foreign  army ; their  relief  on  seeing  it 
moA^e  UAA^ay ; their  exaggerated  reports  after  its 
departure.  He  knew  that  AAuth  a compact  body  of 
horse  he  could  go  AAdiere  he  pleased,  so  long  as  he 
told  a plausible  story  and  did  not  tarry  on  the  way. 
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lie  ke^it  liis  plan  a profound  secret  from  liis  uncle, 
the  Sultan  of  Dellii,  and  from  every  one  else.  He 
sallied  out  of  Karra  with  eight  thousand  horse- 
men; he  made  his  way  through  the  jungles  of 
Bundelkund  towards  the  south.  For  six  months 
nothing  was  heard  of  him.  Meantime  he  passed 
through  different  kingdoms  telling  the  same  story. 
He  was  a nephew  of  Sultan  Jelal-ud-dhi  of  Delhi ; 
he  had  quarrelled  with  his  uncle,  and  was  going 
to  take  service  under  a Raja  in  Telinga.  No  one 
stopped  him ; no  one  questioned  him.  He  and  his 
horsemen  rode  through  Malwa;  they  crossed  the 
Vindhya  mountains  and  Nerbudda  river;  at  last 
they  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Deoghur.'^^ 

The  Raja  of  the  Mahratta  country  was  named 
Ram-deva.  He  was  utterly  taken  by  surprise.  He 
had  never  dreamt  of  an  invasion  of  Mussulmans. 

; He  had  no  troops  whatever  in  Deoglnu’.  He  fled 
with  a few  citizens  and  servants  into  a hill  fort 
close  by ; he  there  waited  and  wondered  after 
Hindu  fashion.  AM-ud-dln  plundered  Deoghur ; he 
tortured  the  merchants  and  bankers  into  discover- 
I ing  their  hidden  treasm-es.  He  attacked  the  hill 
! fort,  but  found  that  it  was  very  strong.  He  began 
ji  to  threaten  and  bully.  He  proclaimed  that  he  only 
commanded  a force  in  advance  ; that  the  Sultan  was 

i 

1 Malwa  is  a large  table-land  lying  between  Bundelkund  and  the  Vindhya 

range.  It  corresponded  to  the  region  now  known  as  Central  India.  It  must  not 
, be  confounded  with  the  Central  Provinces. 

i Deoghur  is  situated  southward  of  the  Nerbudda  river,  near  the  upper  course 
' of  the  river  Godavari.  It  was  subsequently  called  Doulatabad,  and  plays  an 
; important  part  in  the  later  history. 

I Telinga  or  Telingana  is  a remote  territory  to  the  south-west  on  the  coast  of 
i Coromandel.  Geographically,  it  is  sitriated  partly  in  the  Dekhan  and  partly  in 
I the  Peninsula.  It  must  once  have  formed  a distinct  nationality,  for  the  people 
i of  Telinga  speak  a language  of  their  own  which  is  known  as  Tclugu. 

I 

I 
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coming  up  witli  the  main  anny,  and  would  starve 
out  the  Raja,  and  cany  him  off  to  Delhi.  Ram- 
deva  was  in  sore  dismay.  The  fort  by  some  mis- 
take had  been  provisioned  with  salt  instead  of  grain. 
He  was  obliged  to  come  to  tenns;  just  as  he  had 
made  his  peace,  his  son  appeared  with  an  army  and 
attacked  the  Mussulmans.  The  son  was  defeated ; 
the  Raja  was  in  a worse  position  than  ever.  How- 
ever, he  made  over  a large  hoard  of  money  and 
jewels  to  Ahi-ud-diii,  and  promised  to  pay  a yearly 
tribute  to  the  Sultan.  Ala-ud-dm,  and  all  his  horse- 
men, then  rode  away  from  Deoghur. 

Ahi-ud-diii  carried  the  plunder  in  safety  to  Karra. 
But  he  had  a desjierate  game  to  play.  He  was  re- 
solved not  to  jiart  with  the  spoil ; he  knew  that 
his  uncle,  the  Sultan  of  Delhi,  would  come  to 
Karra  with  an  army  and  demand  it.  He  schemed 
every  way  to  induce  the  Sultan  to  leave  his  army 
behind.  He  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  the  Sultan’s 
anger.  He  offered  to  give  up  the  spoil  if  the 
Sultan  would  come  alone ; he  threatened  to  fly 
to  Bengal  with  all  the  treasure  if  his  uncle  brought 
an  army.  Karra  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ganges.  Ahi-ud-din  crossed  over  to  the 
left  bank  with  all  his  forces,  in  order  to  place  the 
river  between  himself  and  the  Sultan.  Meantime 
the  Sultan  was  completely  deceived.  He  believed 
that  Ala-ud-din  was  really  afraid  of  him ; he  was 
anxious  to  reassure  his  nephew.  He  was  so  in- 
fatuated by  his  blind  confidence,  that  he  was  angry 
with  those  who  tried  to  warn  him  that  treachery 
was  impending.  He  halted  his  army ; he  crossed  ' 
the  Ganges  in  a small  boat,  and  landed  on  the 
opposite  bank.  There  he  met  Ala-ud-dm  and  greet- 
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ed  him  affectionately.  At  that  moment  was  he  chapter  ii. 
struck  by  an  assassin.  He  ran  back  to  the  boat 
crying  “ treachery;”  he  was  thrown  down  and  be- 
headed on  the  spot.  His  head  was  then  set  upon  a 
spear  and  paraded  through  the  camp.  Ala-ud-dm 
was  proclaimed  Sultan. 

Ala-ud-dm  made  no  attempt  to  excuse  the  mur-  seizes  the 

throne  of  Hellii : 

cler.  He  silenced  the  army  by  distributing  money ; ieignsi295-i3i6. 
he  silenced  the  people  by  the  same  means.  He 
hastened  to  Delhi,  throwing  away  money  at  every 
stage.  At  Dellii  he  continued  his  largesses.  Bags 
full  of  gold  were  scattered  amongst  the  rabble. 

Booths  were  set  up  ; victuals  and  liquors  were  free- 
ly given  to  all  comers.  Meanwhile  the  two  sons 
of  Jeldl-ud-dfn  were  taken  prisoners,  blinded,  and 
ultimately  assassinated.  The  Khiitba  ivas  read  and 
money  coined  in  the  name  of  Ala-ud-dhi.  In  this 
manner  the  murder  was  forgotten  or  ignored. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  oriental  Indifference  of 

f . , 1 I tlie  masses. 

history  than  the  way  in  which  murder  and  usurpa- 
tion are  passed  over  by  the  masses.  The  story  is 
whispered  about ; no  one  doubts  its  truth ; no 
one  concerns  himself  respecting  it.  If  a prince  of 
the  fallen  dynasty  appears  upon  the  scene,  numbers 
will  join  him  in  the  hope  of  reward;  if  every 
member  of  the  family  is  put  to  death,  the  ivliole 
kingdom  submits  to  the  usimper.  Meantime  the 
multitude  are  amused  with  money  and  feasting. 

Such  liberality  is  practised  at  the  accession  of 
every  sovereign ; it  satisfies  the  nation  that  a new 
Sultan  has  begun  to  reign.  The  sentiment  that 
God  knows  all,  that  it  is  the  Avill  of  God,  quiets 
every  conscience.  Even  superstition  is  silenced. 
Almsgiving  and  feeding  the  poor  have  always  been 
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CHAPTER  II.  regarded  as  atonements  for  sin ; if  therefore  the 
Sultan  has  been  guilty  of  minder,  his  charities  have 
expiated  the  crinie.^^ 

Guzilrar  When  Ala-nd-dhi  was  established  on  the  throne 

of  Delhi,  he  sent  an  army  to  conquer  Guzerat.  The 
campaign  Avas  of  small  importance ; its  results 
were  extraordinary.  The  Itaja  was  a Rajpoot, 
named  Rai  Karan.  He  was  defeated  and  drKen 
into  exile  in  the  Mahratta  country  ; he  left  his 
queen  and  all  his  treasures  behind.  The  queen  was 
taken  to  Delhi  and  became  the  wife  of  Ala-ud-dm. 
A Hindu  slaim  boy  v^as  taken  from  a merchant  of 
Cambay,  the  capital  of  Guzerat,  and  presented  to 
Ala-ud-dm ; he  afterwards  became  a great  favoimite, 
and  was  made  inzier  under  the  name  of  Malik 
Klifiir. 

Marries  a Raj-  The  afterlife  of  that  Rajpoot  queen  can  never 

poot  queen.  -*■ 

be  told.  She  was  a Hindu,  but  the  Sultan  was 
smitten  with  her  beauty.  She  ivas  a captive  and 
helpless.  She  could  neirer  return  to  her  husband  ; 
she  could  not  refuse  to  be  the  vife  of  her  con- 
queror. She  pined,  however,  for  a little  daughter 
whom  she  had  left  in  Guzerat ; the  Sultan  sent 
messengers  to  bring  the  child.  The  girl  was  named 
Dewal  Devi.  Her  adi^entures  were  of  the  strangest. 
She  had  accompanied  her  father  Rai  Karan  in  his 
flight  to  the  Mahratta  country.  Ram-deA"a,  the 
Idahratta  Raja,  wished  to  marry  her  to  his  son. 
Rai  Karan  ivas  proud  of  his  Rajpoot  blood  ; he 

^2  It  sliould  be  added  that  the  crime  of  Ala-ud-d'm  is  by  no  means  ignored  by 
Mussulman  historians.  Mussulmans,  and  indeed  orientals  in  general,  are  warm- 
hearted and  affectionate  in  tlieir  family  relations.  The  details  of  the  murder 
of  the  uncle  by  the  nephew  are  related  by  Ferislita  and  others  with  every  mark  of 
horror  and  detestation.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Ala-ud-din  was 
demoralized  during  his  camp  life  in  the  Dekhan,  or  he  would  scarcely  have  con- 
templated such  a Cold-blooded  murder. 
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refused  to  give  liis  daugliter  to  a Maliratta.  chapter  ii. 
Then  the  messengers  came  from  the  Sultan ; 

Rai  Karan  changed  his  mind ; he  made  over 
Dewal  Devi  to  the  Maliratta  prince,  rather  than 
send  her  amongst  Mussulmans.  Some  Mussulmans 
stopped  the  wedding  train  and  carried  her  off  to 
Delhi.  She  was  only  eight  years  of  age ; she 
was  betrothed  to  Khizr  Khan,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Sultan,  who  Avas  aged  ten.  The  Dvo  were 
allowed  to  play  together  in  the  harem ; after  a 
Avhile  they  Avere  in  love  with  each  other.  The 
mother  of  Khizr  Khan  opposed  the  match,  and 
married  him  to  a niece.  The  lovers  were  miser- 
able for  awhile ; they  were  consoled  after  oriental 
fashion.  DoAval  Devi  became  the  second  aaMc  of 
Khizr  Khan.  Her  fiudher  adventures  aaoII  be  told 
hereafter.^® 

AVlien  Ala-ud-dm  had  conquered  Guzerat,  he  pianstiiecon- 

• 1 T~»  • ^ TT-  1 1 • quest  of  Raj - 

began  to  invade  Rajpootana.  Hitherto  his  con- 
quests  seem  to  have  been  pursued  after  a regular 
plan.  His  ultimate  object  was  the  subjugation  of 
Rajpootana.  He  had  conquered  Biindelkund  and 
Malwa  to  the  east  of  Rajpootana.  He  had  reduced 
the  Maliratta  Raja  to  the  southwards.  He  had  con- 
quered Guzerat  to  the  westward.  Having  thus 
isolated  or  surrounded  Rajpootana,  he  struck  at  the 
heart  by  the  capture  of  Chitor.^^ 

The  siege  of  Clhtor,  and  other  operations  in 

The  details  in  the  text  respecting  the  early  life  of  Dewal  Devi  are  based  on 
the  authority  of  the  Mussulman  historian  Ferishta.  The  story  of  her  marriage 
forms  the  subject  of  a poem  by  the  celebrated  Persian  bard  Amir  Khuzru,  who 
was  supplied  with  the  details  of  the  love  passages  by  Khizr  Khan  himself. 

An  abstract  of  the  poem  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Elliot’s  History  of  India, 
vol.  iii. 

The  story  of  the  capture  of  Chitor  has  been  related  elsewhere.  See  vol. 
iii.  chap.  7. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  'New  Mus- 
sulmans.’ 


Plot  of  Akat 
Khan. 


Rajpootana  lasted  many  months.  Dm’iiig  the  in- 
terval there  were  several  pilots  against  the  Sultan. 
A number  of  Moghuls  had  been  converted  to  Islam 
and  settled  in  the  Punjab ; they  had  become 
most  refractory.  They  were  called  “New  Mussul- 
mans.” Many  had  enlisted  in  the  royal  army; 
others  had  entered  the  service  of  princes  or  nobles. 
Their  character  was  utterly  bad.  They  were  ready 
to  commit  any  villany.  When  in  fear  of  punishment 
they  deserted  to  the  Rajpoots,  or  joined  any  enemy 
or  rebel  Avho  had  taken  the  field. 

The  plot  of  Akat  Khan  is  a type  of  others.  He 
was  a nephew  of  the  Sultan.  Pie  sought  to  mur- 
der AM-ud-din  dining  the  war  against  the  Raj- 
poots, just  as  Ala-ud-diii  had  sought  to  miu’dcr 
his  own  uncle.  Pie  entertained  a number  of  “New 
Mussulmans ; ” he  attacked  the  Sultan  outside 
the  camp,  and  left  him  for  dead.  The  incidents 
which  followed  fimiish  a striking  example  of  the 
instability  of  oriental  sovereignties.  Akat  Khan 
retimied  to  the  camp,  and  was  proclaimed  Sultan. 
The  army  accejited  him  without  hesitation,  pre- 
suming that  Ala-ud-dm  was  really  dead.  He  took 
possession  of  the  royal  jiavilion ; he  received  the 
homage  and  offerings  of  all  the  chief  men;  he 
even  tried  to  enter  the  royal  harem.  The  chief 
eunuch,  however,  was  versed  in  court  assassinations. 
Pie  would  not  admit  Akat  Khan  into  the  harem, 
unless  the  prince  brought  the  head  of  Ala-ud-dm. 
At  this  moment  Ald-ud-dm  approached  the  camp 
with  the  canopy  of  royalty.  The  troops  saw  that  he 
was  alive ; the  tide  of  public  feeling  tiumed  in  a 
moment.  The  army  deserted  Akat  Khan  and 
thronged  round  Ala-ud-din.  Akat  Khan  fled  for  his 
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life ; some  horsemen  galloped  after  him  and  brought  chapter  ii. 
back  his  head  upon  a spear. 

After  this,  news  reached  the  camp  that  Delhi  Revolt  lu  Deiw. 
had  revolted.  The  rabble  had  killed  the  Kotwal, 
or  head  of  the  police.  They  had  broken  into  the 
jialace,  released  the  state  prisoners,  and  placed  one 
of  them  upon  the  throne.  The  rebel  Sultan  opened 
the  treasury,  scattered  the  money  amongst  the 
people,  and  held  the  throne  for  seven  days.  Then 
the  city  was  retaken  by  a party  of  horse.  The 
ringleaders  were  slain ; the  head  of  the  rebel  Sultan 
was  paraded  on  a s^iear.  The  multitude  were  so 
terrified  that  they  carried  back  the  money  which 
had  been  scattered  amongst  them  to  the  royal 
treasury. 

Wlien  the  war  was  over  in  Raipootana,  Ala-  Repressive 

^ p ‘ P measures  of 

ud-din  took  strong  measures  for  preventing  fiu’-  Au-ud-am. 
ther  outbreaks.  He  employed  spies  to  report  all 
that  was  said  and  done  in  the  streets  and  bazaars, 
and  even  in  the  private  houses.  He  suppressed 
wine-bibbing  with  a strong  hand.  All  who  im- 
ported wine,  sold  it,  or  drank  it,  were  flogged  and 
sent  to  prison.  Wlien  the  prisons  were  full,  great 
pits  were  dug  outside  the  city  of  Delhi  for  the  in- 
carceration of  offenders.  Many  perished  from  the 
exposure ; others  were  brought  out  half  dead. 

Drinking  was  checked;  it  could  not  be  stopped 
altogether.  At  last  the  Sultan  ordered  that  when 
liquor  was  distilled  privately,  and  drank  in  pri- 
vate houses  without  any  drinking  parties,  the  in- 
formers were  not  to  interfere.  He  forbade  all 
visiting,  feasting,  and  meetings  of  every  kind. 
Hospitality  fell  into  disuse ; strangers  were  re- 
fused admittance  into  the  houses  of  the  nobles.  He 
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II.  forbade  all  intermarriages  between  noble  families, 
unless  liis  consent  bad  been  first  obtained.  He  re- 
sumed all  lands  and  pensions ; the  rich  became 
poor;  they  could  no  longer  ride  horses,  or  carry 
arms,  or  wear  fine  clothing.^^  lie  punished  bribery 
and  dishonesty  so  severely  that  no  one  cared  to  be 
a revenue  officer,  or  to  betroth  his  daughter  to  a 
revenue  officer.  He  fixed  the  price  of  grain  so  that 
it  was  always  cheap.  When  the  rains  were  plentiful 
the  dealers  bought  rice  of  the  villagers,  whilst  the 
Sultan  hoarded  up  large  stores  in  the  royal  granaries. 
When  the  rains  were  scarce  the  dealers  bought  rice 
at  the  same  Ioav  rates  at  the  royal  granaries.  In 
like  manner  he  fixed  the  jirice  of  everything  that 
was  to  be  sold  or  hired ; he  punished  all  who  altered 
the  iirices,  or  used  false  weights  or  measiu’es.^® 

Ald-ud-dni  was  not  a learned  man,  nor  did  he 
associate  with  men  of  learning.  He  could  not  read 
or  write.  He  never  asked  for  legal  opinions;  he  never 
considered  whether  his  commands  were  laAvful  or 
unlawful.  He  punished  all  offenders  of  every  degree 
as  he  thought  proper.  Sometimes  he  was  told  that 
his  orders  were  contrary  to  law,  but  he  took  no 
heed.  He  cared  for  nothing  so  long  as  he  was 
obeyed.^' 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  this  measure  was  carried  out.  He  could  scarcely 
have  resumed  military  jaghirs,  or  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  bodies  of  horses. 

For  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  administration  of  Ala-ud-din,  see  the 
history  of  Barni,  translated  by  Professor  Dowson  in  Elliot's  History,  vol.  iii. 

A long  discussion  upon  this  feature  in  the  character  of  Ala-ud-dIn  has  been 
preserved  by  Barni.  (See  Elliot’s  History,  vol.  iii.)  The  point  is  of  small  conse- 
quence except  as  an  illustration  of  the  relations  between  the  Sultan  and  the 
Ulama.  The  Ulama  was  the  name  given  to  the  collective  body  of  doctors  and 
lawyers  resident  at  the  capital.  The  influence  of  the  Ulamas  has  always  been 
considerable  ; their  opinion  has  generally  had  great  weight  with  the  reigning 
Sultan.  Indeed,  whether  the  Sultan  was  good  or  bad,  he  always  tried  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  the  Ulama.  Ala-ud-din  was  the  first  Sultan  of  Delhi  who  came 
in  conflict  with  the  Ulama.  The  Ulama  were  afraid  to  oppose  such  a self- 
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Throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  reign  the  chapter  ii. 
Punjab  was  exposed  to  raids  from  the  Moghuls. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Chenghiz  Khan,  armies  of 
Moghul  horsemen  appeared  at  intervals  and  laid  the 
whole  country  waste.  They  plundered  tov/ns  and 
villages ; they  carried  away  women  and  children. 

Their  faces  were  hideous.  Their  skins  were  like 
leather.  Their  eyes  were  small,  piercing,  and  very 
far  apart ; their  noses  were  flat  and  ugly ; their 
mouths  stretched  from  one  cheek-bone  to  the  other. 

They  were  covered  with  vermin,  and  their  smell  was 
detestable.'^®  Many  times  the  armies  of  Ahi-ud-dm 
routed  these  savage  hordes.  Thousands  were  slain 
in  battle.  Thousands  were  carried  away  prisoners, 
and  trampled  to  death  by  elephants ; towers  and 
pyramids  were  built  with  their  heads  at  the  gates  of 
Delhi. 

All  this  while  the  “New  Mussulmans,”  who  had  JIas«fierp  of 

T1-1  P1CI1  •"  Mussul- 

enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  oultan,  were  growing  mans.” 
more  and  more  refractory.  At  last  Ala-iid-dm 
ordered  them  to  be  disbanded.  Subsequently  they 
tried  to  murder  him  ; he  ordered  them  all  to  be 
massacred ; he  sold  their  wives  and  children  into 
slavery.  Thousands  were  put  to  death,  but  many 
survived ; the  “ New  Mussulmans  ” were  mixed 
up  with  different  rebellions  for  generations  after- 
wards. 


■willed  sovereign.  Tlie  lawyers  withheld  their  opinions  until  they  were  asked. 
One  lawyer  is  said  to  have  assured  the  Sultan  that  his  measui-es  were  contrary  to 
the  law;  he  took  care  to  add  that  they  might  be  in  accordance  'with  a wise  policy. 
The  status  of  the  Ulama  will  be  brought  more  directly  under  review  in  dealing 
with  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Akber.  See  infra,  chap.  iv. 

This  description  of  the  Moghuls  is  based  on  that  of  Amir  Khuzru  the  poet, 
who  on  one  occasion  was  taken  captive  by  these  repulsive  harbarians.  See  Elliot’s 
History  of  India,  vol.  iii.,  Appendix.  Such  invasions  must  have  been  regarded  as 
the  greatest  of  calamities. 
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CHAPTER  II.  Meantime  Sultan  AM-ud-dm  was  prosperous, 
aspirations?  subjugated  Maharashtra,  Guzerat,  and  Raj- 

Te'iinK?i?Tamii,  pootaiia.  He  had  put  down  rebellions,  driven  out 
countries.  the  Moghuls,  and  strengthened  his  rule.  He  had  ex- 
tended his  suzerainty  over  Bihar  and  Bengal.  The 
Sultan  of  Gour  had  seen  his  greatness ; he  had  laid 
aside  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  professed  himself 
to  be  a vassal  of  Delhi. Ala-ud-dm  thus  became 
puffed  u^i.  He  thought  to  be  a prophet  like  Mu- 
hammad, and  a conqueror  like  Alexander ; after  a 
while  he  quieted  down.^“  However,  he  sent  out 
armies  under  his  vizier  Malik  Kdfur  to  conquer  the 
Telinga  country,  the  Tamil  country,  and  the  Kana- 
rese  country.  JMalik  Kafur  defeated  the  Rajas  and 
captured  their  forts.  He  brought  away  their 
horses  and  elephants,  their  hoards  of  gold  and 
jewels.  He  compelled  them  to  pay  a yearly  tribute 
to  Delhi. 

contomporary  The  expcditioiis  of  Malik-  Kdfiir  throw  some 

state  of  Peiiin-  -t 

Bular  India.  

Stewart’s  History  of  Bengal,  sect.  iii.  Ala-ud-din  only  permitted  the  Gour 
Sultan  to  retain  the  city  of  Gour  and  the  south-western  districts  of  Bengal.  The 
eastern  districts  were  placed  under  another  governor,  who  held  his  court  at 
Sunergong.  This  city  has  dwindled  into  a village;  before  the  rise  of  Dacca 
it  was  the  capital  of  eastern  Bengal.  Alh-ud-din  divided  Bengal  into  two  govern- 
ments, in  order  to  render  it  more  subservient  to  the  court  of  Delhi. 

Ala-ud-di'n  is  said  to  have  been  argued  out  of  the  vain  ambition  of  becoming 
another  Muhammad  or  Alexander.  He  was  told  that  it  was  the  duty  of  kings  to 
govern ; that  they  should  leave  matters  of  law  and  religion  to  prophets  and 
apostles ; that  they  would  never  become  prophets,  although  prophets  might  be- 
come kings.  As  an  example,  Chenghiz  Khan  had  caused  blood  to  flow  in  rivers, 
hut  could  not  establish  the  religion  of  the  Moghuls  amongst  Mussulmans ; many 
Moghuls  had  become  Mussulmans,  but  no  Mussulmans  had  become  Moghuls. 
(See  Elliot,  vol.  iii.,  Barni’s  history.)  There  is  a flaw  in  the  argument,  for 
Chenghiz  Khan  had  no  desire  to  promulgate  any  particular  religion  beyond  the 
recognition  of  one  God ; on  the  contrary,  he  was  tolerant  of  all  religions.  See 
History  of  Chenghiz  Khan,  by  M.  Petis  de  la  Croix. 

As  regards  becoming  another  Alexander,  Ala-ud-din  was  told  that  times  had 
changed ; that  he  could  not  find  a vizier  like  Aristotle  ; that  he  had  other  duties 
to  fulfil  nearer  home,  namely,  the  destruction  of  every  rebel  in  Hindustan,  and 
the  complete  defence  of  the  Punjab  against  Moghul  invasion. 
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I light  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Peninsular  chapteb  ii. 
India ; and  that  too,  about  the  very  time  that  Marco 

Polo  was  voyaging  round  the  coasts  of  Coromandel 
and  Malabar.®^  Deoghur  was  the  basis  of  opera- 
tions ; it  was  from  Deoghm’  that  Malik  Kafiir  set 
forth  to  plunder  the  cities  of  the  Peninsula.  Ahi- 
i ud-dm  did  not  plan  a regular  campaign ; probably 
he  was  only  half  acquainted  with  the  geography 
! of  the  country.  He  conquered  a great  part  of 
! the  Dekhan  and  Peninsula.  He  sent  out  successive 
armies  under  Malik  Kdfur;  each  army  was  con- 
j,  nected  with  Delhi  by  a line  of  posts  with  relays  of 
\ horsemen  and  runners.  He  thus  guarded  against 
false  reports  ; news  was  constantly  reaching  Delhi 
ij  respecting  the  progress  of  the  army;  news  was 
constantly  reaching  the  army  respecting  the  health 
of  the  Sultan.  The  cities  actually  reached  by 
Malik  Kdfur  were  Warangal,  Madura,  and  Dhur- 
samundar.  Warangal  was  the  capital  of  Telinga,  or 
Telingana ; it  was  situated  between  the  rivers 
Godavari  and  Krishna,  in  what  may  be  called  the 
south-eastern  Dekhan.  Madura  was  the  capital  of 
the  Tamil  country ; it  was  situated  in  the  southern 
' part  of  the  great  Karnatic  plain,  which  occupies  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula.  Dlnir-samundar  was 

I I seated  in  the  heart  of  the  Kanarese  table  land  of  My- 
l|  sore,  which  occupies  the  western  side  of  the  Penin- 
i!  sula ; its  ruins  may  still  be  traced  about  a hundred 
I'  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Seringapatam.  The  Behil 
!,  Raja  of  Karnata  is  said  to  have  been  carried  prisoner 
i|  to  Delhi.®^  The  treasuries  at  these  capitals  ajipear  to 

' See  ante,  vol.  iii.  chap.  Tiii. 

: Native  traditions  of  the  Belal  Eaja  are  preserved  in  the  ]\Iackenzie  manu- 

! scripts  at  Calcutta.  They  are  of  little  historical  value.  A story  is  told  that  a 
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CHAPTER II.  Iiaye  been  ricli  in  gold  and  jewels;  tlie  Mussulman 
historians  exjjressl}^  say  that  there  Avas  no  silver 
money.  The  pagodas  Avere  croAvded  Avdth  Briihmans, 
idols,  offerings,  and  temple  girls.  The  Eajas  of  the 
Tamil  country  Avere  the  black  and  naked  barbarians 
described  by  Marco  Polo  ; they  Avore  bracelets  and 
necklaces  of  pearls  and  precious  stones ; they  Avere 
attended  by  thousands  of  Avives  and  concubines. 
Rr>bpiHonsin  The  latter  years  of  Ala-ud-dm  Avere  disturbed 
toth  of  Aia-ud-  revolts  and  losses.  Maharashtra,  Guzerat,  and 
dm,  131b.  Telingana  Avere  in  frequent  rebellion.  The  Raj- 
poots recoA^ered  Cliitor.  The  Sultan  greAv  sour 
and  suspicious  of  all  around  him,  excepting  Malik 
Kafiir.  He  did  AAdiatever  Malik  Kafiir  told  him. 
lie  imprisoned  his  queen  and  elder  sons  lest  they 
should  plot  against  him.  lie  died  in  1316.  He  is 
said  to  liaAm  been  poisoned  by  Malik  Kdfur. 

Political  ideas  Ala-ud-dm  belongs  to  a straiifie  type.  His  mili- 

of  Ala-ud-diu.  . . ® . O 

tary  genius  is  unquestionable.  He  Avas  the  first 
Sultan  AAdio  planned  the  conquest  of  all  India.  The 
idea  may  liaAm  flickered  before  Mahmud ; Ala-ud- 
din  thought  it  out,  and  nearly  realized  it.  The 
Rana  of  Clntor  Avas  the  head  of  the  Rajpoot 
dominion,  the  suzerain  of  the  Rajpoot  league.  Ala- 
ud-din  surrounded  Cliitor  by  the  conquest  of  Bundel- 
kund,  MalAYa,  the  Mahratta  country,  and  Guzerat ; 
he  then  captured  the  ancient  fortress.  Ala-ud-diii 
is  the  first  Sultan  on  record  aaAio  entered  the  Dek- 


(laughter  of  the  Sultan  fell  in  love  tvitli  the  Eaja.  The  story  is  not  altogether 
impossible.  The  harem  had  been  llinduised  by  the  Eajpoot  ladies.  It  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  twenty-four  years  after  the  death  of  Ala-ud-din  a Beliil  Eaja 
was  still  reigning  over  Karnata. 

53  See  ante,  vol.  iii.,  chap.  viii.  A farther  account  of  these  kingdoms  partly 
based  upon  the  data  preserved  in  the  Mackenzie  manuscripts,  will  be  found  in 
a future  chapter. 
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lian ; he  is  the  first  who  sent  an  army  into  the  Pen- 
insula.®^ Apart  from  his  genius  his  character  was 
detestable.  He  displayed  every  vice  which  can 
disgrace  an  oriental. 

There  are  three  jioints  in  the  life  of  Ahi-ud-dm, 
which  are  very  suggestive.  He  is  the  first  Sultan 
of  India  who  married  a Plindu  princess  ; he  is  the 
first  who  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  Koran 
as  upheld  by  the  Ulaimi ; he  is  the  first  who 
sought  to  become  a prophet  and  found  a new  reli- 
gion. Possibly  his  Hindu  wife  upset  his  religious 
faith ; he  drifted  into  a sea  of  speculation.  Such 
an  inference  will  seem  far  fetched  in  dealing  with 
the  single  reign  of  Ahi-ud-din ; its  significance  will 
he  apparent  in  dealing  with  the  Hindu  reaction 
which  took  place  after  his  death ; more  so  in  re- 
viewing the  reign  of  the  emperor  Akher,  which 
belongs  to  another  chapter.®® 

The  death  of  Ala-ud-dfn  was  followed  by  revolu- 
tions ; they  lasted  over  four  years,  namely,  from 
1316  to  1320.  Malik  Kdfur  was  bent  upon  becom- 
ing the  sole  ruler  of  the  state.  He  produced  a will 
of  Ald-ud-dm ; it  set  aside  all  the  princes,  except 
the  youngest,  who  was  a child  of  five.  He  im- 


There  are  vague  Hindu  traditions  of  previous  Mussulman  invasions  towards 
the  south  as  far  as  the  Karnata  country  in  Peninsular  India,  but  the  chronology 
is  unreliable.  See  Appendix  ll.,  Hindu  Annals. 

The  analogy  between  the  religious  developments  of  Ala-ud-din  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  those  of  the  emperor  Ahber  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
somewhat  startling.  In  Ala-ud-din  the  cause  and  its  effects  are  obscure.  He  was 
advanced  in  manhood  when  he  married  the  wife  of  the  Eajpoot  Eaja  of  Guzerat. 
He  never  came  into  direct  and  open  conflict  with  the  Ulama  ; he  was  induced 
to  abandon  his  design  of  becoming  a prophet.  Akher,  on  the  other  hand* 
was  married  to  Eajpoot  princesses  when  he  was  young  and  impressible.  He  broke 
up  the  authority  of  the  Ulama,  and  banished  its  leaders  to  Mecca.  Finally,  he 
founded  a new  religion,  known  as  the  Divine  Faith ; he  allowed  himself  to  be 
worshipped  as  a representative  of  deity. 
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CHAPTER  II.  prisoned  all  the  sons  of  Ald-ud-dm,  except  the  in- 
fant ; he  ordered  their  eyes  to  he  put  out ; he  placed 
the  infant  upon  the  throne ; lie  began  to  reign  as 
regent.  He  was  ajiparently  sujireme.  He  was  de- 
ceived ; a prince  named  Mubdrak  managed  to  save 
his  eye-sight.  One  night  the  slaves  of  the  palace 
crept  into  the  chamber  of  Malik  Kdfiir  and  stabbed 
him  to  death.  They  released  Mubdrak  from  his 
dungeon ; they  made  him  regent  in  the  room  of 
Malik  Kdfur. 

Rpiienryof  Hor  two  111011  tlis  Mubdi’ak  was  content  to  roimi 

Mubaiak.  o 

as  regent  in  the  name  of  his  infant  brother.  This 
fact  jiroves  that  the  will  of  the  deceased  Sultan  had 
been  accepted  by  the  nobles  and  ministers ; it 
could  not  lightly  bo  set  aside.  Mubdrak,  however, 
was  eager  to  mount  the  throne.  At  the  end  of  the 
two  months  ho  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  infant  Sul- 
tan ; he  murdered  all  his  other  brothers.  Ho  was 
])roclainied  Sultan ; there  was  no  one  to  oppose 
him.  Khizr  Khan  was  amongst  the  victims. 
Dewal  Devi,  the  Hindu  widow  of  Khizr  Khan,  was 
still  very  beautiful ; Mubdrak  made  her  his  wife. 

Rcifjn  of  MubA-  Mubdrak  was  an  utter  profligate.  At  the  begin- 
~ ' ning  of  his  reign  he  marched  against  the  Mahratta 
Kaja  and  defeated  him  ; he  took  one  rebel  prince 
prisoner  and  ordered  him  to  be  flayed  alive.^® 
On  his  rotimi  to  Delhi  he  led  a life  of  low  de- 
bauchery ; he  drank  wine  and  associated  with 
courtesans  before  all  his  court.  He  disgusted  his 
nobles  ; he  was  madly  fond  of  a converted  Hindu, 
who  had  adopted  the  Mussulman  name  of  Khuzru 
Khan.  He  relaxed  all  the  ordinances  of  his  father ; 

The  name  of  the  prince  was  Harphl  Deva.  He  was  a son-in-law  of  Ram- 

deva. 
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he  permitted  the  peojde  to  drink  and  entertain ; to 
buy  and  to  sell  as  they  pleased. 

Meantime  Khuzru  Khan  was  made  vizier ; he  was 
sent  with  an  army  against  the  Tamil  country.  The 
Mussulman  historians  charge  this  man  with  the 
vilest  crimes,  in  the  same  way  that  they  charged 
Malik  Kdfur.^’'  He  is  said  to  have  been  a low  caste 
Parwari  or  Pariah.  He  is  accused  of  having  plotted 
with  other  Hindus,  especially  with  men  who  had 
I been  the  followers  of  Malik  Kdfur.  He  kept  many 
Pariah  attendants  in  the  palace ; he  schemed  to  up- 
! set  the  Mussulman  rule.  One  night  he  and  the  other 
I Pariahs  put  Mubarak  to  death ; they  filled  the  whole 
court  with  horrible  disorder.^® 

I The  measures  of  this  converted  Hindu  betray 
a strange  conflict  of  ideas.  At  first  he  acted  like  a 
; Mussulman.  He  opened  the  royal  treasury,  and 
I bribed  the  body-guards.  He  was  proclaimed  Sul- 
t tan  under  the  name  of  Nasir-ud-dni ; he  ordered 


Mussulman  historians  are  painfully  hitter  respecting  the  intimacy  he- 
' tween  Ala-ud-din  and  Malik  Kafur,  and  that  between  Muharak  and  Khuzru 
i Khan. 

The  details  of  the  murder  of  Muharak  might  he  passed  over  in  silence,  but 
! the  narrative  of  Barn!  (Elliot,  vol.  iii.)  furnishes  a graphic  picture  of  the  palace 
life  at  Delhi.  Mubarak  was  so  infatuated  with  Khuzru  Khan,  that  he  refused 
him  nothing ; he  reviled  any  one  who  brought  charges  against  him.  Khuzru 
Khan  obtained  the  keys  of  the  postern  gate  of  the  palace,  under  pretence  of  ad- 
i mitting  his  friends  to  see  him  at  night.  One  night  there  was  an  uproar.  The 

I palace  was  filled  with  Pariahs.  The  Sultan  came  out  and  asked  what  was  the 

! matter ; Khuzru  Khan  replied  that  the  horses  had  broken  out  of  the  royal  stables. 

I The  uproar  became  greater  than  ever.  The  Sultan  suspected  treachery  and  ran 

off  to  the  harem.  Khuzru  Khan  rushed  after  him,  caught  him  by  his  long  hair, 
and  twisted  it  round  his  hand.  The  Sultan  threw  him  down,  and  got  upon  his 
chest,  but  still  the  murderer  held  on  to  the  hair.  Another  assassin  attacked  the 
: Sultan  and  ran  him  through  with  a spear.  The  Sultan  was  beheaded  on  the  spot ; 

his  trunk  was  thrown  out  into  the  court-yard  below.  A horrible  massacre  fol- 
lowed. When  morning  dawned,  the  palace  was  in  the  hands  of  Pariahs  and 
; Hindds.  The  people  heard  what  had  happened  ; they  saw  the  remains  of  Mu- 

j barak ; they  hastened  to  hide  themselves  in  their  houses.  Meantime  the  royal 

I harem  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Pariahs, 
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CHAPTER  II.  tlie  Kliutba  to  be  road  and  money  to  be  coined 
in  liis  own  name.  He  tlien  did  wliat  any  otlier 
Asiatic  usurper  would  have  done  ; he  slaughtered 
every  male  of  the  house  of  Kliilji,  From  this 
point,  however,  he  seems  to  have  acted  more  like  a 
Hindu,  or  rather  like  a leader  of  Hindu  revolt 
against  the  Mussulmans,  He  took  the  Rajpoot 
princess,  Dewal  Devi,  who  had  been  twice  a widow, 
to  be  his  Avife,  This  marriage  was  contrary  to 
Hindu  usage ; possibly  it  raised  him  in  Hindu 
opinion.  His  Pariah  followers  set  up  idols  in  the 
mosques ; they  seated  themselves  on  Korans ; they 
committed  the  most  revolting  outrages  in  the  ha- 
rein.  For  five  months  Delhi  was  at  the  mercy 
of  Hindu  rebels.  At  last  Islam  was  avenged, 
Ghazi  Beg  Tughlak,  the  goAmmor  of  the  Punjab, 
marched  an  army  against  Delhi,  Khuzru  Khan 
was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  Ghazi  Beg 
became  Sultan  under  the  name  of  Ghids-ud-dni 
Tughlak, 

straiiRp  oha-  Tlio  roAmlt  of  Kliuzru  Khan  is  a strange  jum- 

the  revolt.  jj-g  coiiAmrsion  to  Islam  was  probably  a sham 

from  the  outset.  He  belonged  to  the  lowest  caste  ; 
he  had  no  other  way  of  raising  his  social  position,^^ 
He  aspired  to  be  a Sultan  after  the  Mussulman 
fashion ; he  also  aspired  to  marry  the  Rajpoot 

Tlie  account  of  the  Ilindu  revolt  at  Delhi  is  based  upon  the  authority  of 
Ferishta,  translated  by  Briggs,  and  that  of  the  Tiirikh-i  Firoz  Shabf,  translated 
in  Elliot’s  History.  In  the  History  of  Guzerat  by  Ali  Muhammad  Khan,  it  is  as- 
serted that  Khuzru  Khan  was  a Eajpoot  of  the  Parmar,  or  Pramasa  tribe,  one  of 
the  thirty-six  royal  races.  Mr  James  Bird,'  the  translator,  asserts  that  Colonel 
Briggs  has  mistaken  the  name,  and  reads  ParuAri,  which  is  the  appellation  of  a 
Hindu  outcaste,  instead  of  Parmar,  which  wmuld  indicare  that  Khuzru  Khan  was 
a high-caste  Rajpoot.  But  the  statement  of  Ferishta  is  confirmed  by  Barnf  in 
the  Tarikh-i  Firoz  Shahi.  Moreover  the  details  of  the  outbreak  refer  to  Pariahs 
rather  than  to  Rajpoots.  Had  Khuzru  Khan  been  a Eajpoot,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  would  have  married  Dewal  Devi,  who  had  been  twice  a widow. 
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princess,  to  found,  a Hindu  d^masty,  to  restore  tlie  chapter  it. 
Hindu  religion.  The  Mussulman  historians  say 
all  this ; there  must  have  been  much  more  that  they 
do  not  say.  Dewal  Devi  may  have  been  concerned 
in  the  revolt.  She  had  loved  Ivhizr  Khan  5 she 
could  scarcely  have  loved  Mubarak.  Possibly  she 
liated  Mubdrak,  and  invited  Khuzru  Khan  to  murder 
him.  The  Hindu  revolt  was  a social  reaction.  It 
resembled  the  rebellion  of  1857.  For  five  months 
Delhi  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  ; for  five  months 
there  was  unbounded  license.  In  the  end  Delhi 
was  captured ; the  rebellion  was  staunped  out ; the 
governor  of  the  Punjab  was  the  saviour  of  India.®" 

The  change  of  dynasty  from  the  Khiljis  to  the 
Tughlaks  led  to  a change  of  capital.  Neither  arTughiaka-'^''* 
the  new  Sultan,  nor  his  immediate  successor, 
lived  at  Delhi ; they  probably  regarded  it  as  a 
Hindu  volcano.  They  held  their  court  at  Tugh- 
lakabad,  , a strong  fortress  about  an  hour’s  ride 
from  old  Delhi.  The  ruins  of  Tughlakabad  tell 
the  history  better  than  the  Mussulman  chroniclers. 

The  fortifications  are  large  masses  of  masonry ; 
besides  the  gates  and  bastions  there  are  underground 
galleries.  Rebellion  might  have  been  put  down 
with  ease ; armed  men  could  have  been  sent  to 
any  quarter.  The  streets  and  bazaars,  the  palaces 


HinJfi  influences  must  liave  been  for  some  time  at  work  at  Delhi.  Ala-ud- 
din  and  Mubarak  bad  each  married  a Hindu  wife  ; they  had  each  made  a favourite 
of  a Hindh  convert.  Indeed,  the  Turks  at  this  period  seem  to  have  sought  for 
Hindh  wives.  The  father  of  Firuz  Shah,  whose  reign  will  be  described  hereafter, 
wanted  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a Eajpoot  noble.  The  Rajpoot  refused  to  give 
his  daughter  to  a Turk  ; he  was  reduced  to  such  distress  that  his  daughter  sacrificed 
herself  to  remove  his  misery.  She  said  :• — “ Send  me  to  the  Turk,  and  think  that  I 
have  been  carried  away  by  the  Moghuls.”  (Tarikh-i  Firoz  Shalu  in  Elliot's 
History  of  India,  vol.  iii.)  Such  a marriage  marks  a change  in  the  relations 
between  Turks  and_EajpootB. 
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and  gardens,  may  still  be  traced;  but  tlie  city  is 
without  inhabitants  of  any  kind,®^ 

Ghids-ud-dm  Tughlak  is  only  known  as  the 
saviour  of  Delhi.  He  built  forts  to  keep  out  the 
Moghuls.  He  reduced  the  vassal  kingdoms  of 
Bengal,  Maharashtra,  and  Telingana  to  their  former 
allegiance.  Apart  from  this  he  left  no  name  in 
history.  He  reigned  from  1320  to  1325  ; he  was 
killed  by  the  fall  of  a pavilion. 

Muhammad  Tughlak  was  the  next  Sultan  of 
Delhi.  His  reign  is  an  epoch.  He  had  genius  but 
no  experience;  he  was  learned  and  pious,  but 
hard-hearted  and  cruel.  He  formed  wild  projects; 
he  was  kind  to  those  who  carried  them  out;  he 
was  merciless  to  those  who  thwarted  him. 

The  financial  pressm’e  at  this  period  was  endan- 
gering the  empire.  A strong  army  v/as  neces- 
sary to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  IMoghuls ; the 
revenue  was  not  sufficient  for  the  expenditure. 
Ald-ud-dfn  was  in  great  straits,  although  he  had 
filled  his  treasury  with  the  sjioils  of  the  Dekhan. 
But  he  kept  a strong  hold  upon  the  revenue 
officials ; he  brought  doAvn  the  price  of  grain  until 
his  soldiers  could  live  on  the  lowest  rates  of  pay. 
]\Iuhammad  Tughlak  was  in  Avorse  straits.  The 
Moghuls  invaded  the  Punjab,  when  the  army  was 
absent  in  the  Deklian  ; he  Avas  poAverless  to  fight ; 
he  bribed  them  to  return  by  jiresents  of  gold  and 
jewels.  The  empire  of  Mussulman  India  had  grown 
too  large.  The  vassal  kingdoms  of  the  Dekhan 

The  ruins  of  Tughlakahad  are  very  suggestive.  The  tomh  of  the  Sultan  is  near 
the  city;  it  is  connected  with  it  by  a covered  way.  In  1866  the  city  was  a 
solitude.  A few  agriculturists  were  growing  grain  amidst  the  desolation  ; a few 
native  women  were  chattering  and  drawing  water  at  an  ancient  well ; a dirty 
herd  of  cattle  was  stabled  in  the  tomb  of  Tughlak  Shah. 
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and  Peninsula  were  a source  of  weakness  rather  chafter  il 
than  of  strength.  They  had  been  plundered  of 
all  their  wealth ; they  had  nothing  more  to  lose ; 
they  began  to  rebel. 

The  obvious  policy  of  Muhammad  Tughlak  was  Necessity  for 

^ TT-i  n ur  1 

to  conciliate  his  subjects,  Hindus  as  well  as  Mussul- 
mans. By  so  doing  he  might  have  reduced  his 
military  expenditure ; he  might  have  concentrated 
all  the  forces  he  had  at  his  disposal  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  north-west  frontier.  The  conciliation 
of  Hindustan  would  have  checked  tlie  disaffection 
in  the  Dekhan  ; a victory  over  the  Moghuls  would 
have  kept  the  vassal  princes  to  tlieir  allegiance.  The 
new  Sultan  piu’sued  a different  course ; it  ended 
in  his  ruin. 

In  the  first  place,  Muhammad  Tughlak  invented  impolicy  of 

Muhamiuad 

new  cesses  ; they  broke  the  backs  of  the  ryots.®^  Tugiiiak. 
The  poor  became  beggars  ; the  rich  became  rebels. 

The  fields  were  left  unsown ; grain  became  scarce. 

Then  the  rains  failed,  and  there  was  a great  famine. 

The  Punj'ab  and  a large  part  of  Hindustan  became 
a desolation.  Villages  were  ruined,  families  were 
broken  up,  thousands  were  starved  to  death ; the 
strength  and  glory  of  the  emjiire  began  to  fade  away. 

The  Sultan  next  removed  his  capital  from  Delhi  to  capital  trans- 

^ ^ fei-red  from 

Deoghur ; he  souglit  to  escape  the  famine  ; he  sought 
to  fix  his  court  in  the  centre  of  Mussulman  India. 

From  Deoghur  he  could  overrun  the  Dekhan  and 
Peninsula.  The  agony  of  this  removal  can  scarcely 
be  realized.  Delhi  had  been  a capital  of  Islam  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  was  as  famous  as  Bagdad 

The  cesses  were  known  as  “ahwabs.”  They  were  originally  levied  in  the 
Doab,  the  fertile  region  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna;  subsequently  they  were 
colleeted  in  other  quarters. 
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CHAPTER  II.  or  Cairo.  Tiie  city  and  suburbs  spread  over  an  area  of 
eight  or  ten  miles.  The  city  of  Deogliur  was  seven 
hundred  miles  off ; the  route  lay  through  the  passes 
of  the  Vindhya  mountains.  Muhammad  Tughlak 
would  listen  to  no  objection.  He  ordered  the  whole 
jiopulation  of  Delhi  to  go  to  Deoghur;  his  order 
was  obeyed.  He  did  not  mean  to  be  cruel.  Indeed 
he  fed  the  poorer  classes  on  the  way.  But  Delhi 
was  ruined.  Many  of  its  inhabitants  perished  on 
the  toilsome  journey  ; many  more  died  after  reach- 
ing Deoghur.  The  misery  was  so  intense  that  at 
last  the  Sultan  ordered  the  people  to  return  to 
Delhi.  The  mischief  had  been  done.  Many  were 
dead  already.  Numbers  attempted  to  return  ; some 
died  on  the  way  to  Delhi ; others  perished  of  famine 
after  they  got  there. 

Substitution  of  Muliammad  Tughlak  sought  to  replenish  his 

money.  treusuiy  by  making  copper  counters  take  the  place 
of  gold  money.  He  had  been  told  that  the  Chinese 
used  paper  money  ; that  the  paper  bore  the  stamp  of 
the  emperor,  and  was  payable  at  the  royal  treasury. 
Instead  of  paper  he  used  copjier ; he  coined  copper 
money  as  counters;  he  ordered  his  subjects  to  use 
them  as  gold  money.  The  people  obeyed  from  fear 
of  punishment.  Meanwhile  the  Hindus  turned  their 
houses  into  mints ; they  flooded  the  country  with 
copper  counters.  They  paid  their  tribute  in  copper 
instead  of  gold.  They  bought  horses,  arms,  and 
fine  clothing ; they  paid  for  them  in  copper.  Mer- 
chants bought  the  products  of  India  with  copper 
counters ; they  sold  them  to  foreigners  for  gold 
money.  No  merchants  would  bring  their  goods 
to  India  and  sell  them  for  counters.  At  last  trade 
was  stojipcd.  Copper  became  worthless ; gold 
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rose  to  four  times  its  value.  The  Sultan  was  blind  chapter  n. 
with  anger ; he  proclaimed  that  he  would  give 
gold  money  for  the  counters.  The  thing  was  im- 
possible ; the  cojiper  money  was  endless ; at  Tug- 
lakabad  it  was  piled  ujd  in  mountains.  The  treasury 
could  not  stand  the  run ; it  was  emptied  of  its  gold ; 
it  was  closed  against  all  comers.  The  result  was  that 
thousands  were  ruined. 

I The  ruin  did  not  come  all  at  once.  For  a long  Attempted  onn- 
! time  the  cop|)er  counters  were  current ; the  Sultan 
I paid  his  army  in  copper  ; the  soldiers  bought  all  they 
needed  with  copper.  The  Sultan’s  head  was  turned 
j with  his  success.  He  sent  an  army  of  a hundred 
thousand  horsemen  over  the  Himalayas  to  conquer 
j China.  The  troops  were  defeated,  harassed,  plunder- 
I ed,  starved,  or  drowned  in  mountain  torrents  ; only 
ten  men  returned  to  Delhi  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
i disaster.  He  raised  another  vast  army  for  the  con- 
quest of  Persia  and  Tartary ; he  maintained  it  for  a 
whole  year  without  going  to  war.  By  this  time  the 
; treasury  was  empty;  the  troops  disbanded  for  want 
of  pay ; they  pillaged  the  country  in  all  directions. 

The  land  was  filled  with  robbers  and  outlaws, 
i Meanwhile  there  were  rebellions  everywhere.  Hismemhcr- 

, . ''  . ment  of  the 

Bengal  and  Telmga  were  in  revolt.  The  armies  deilh  oTmu-’ 
j of  the  Dekhan  and  the  Peninsula  were  in  mutiny. 

Hindustan  and  the  Punjab  were  depopulated  by 
famine  and  sinking  into  anarchy.  The  Sultan 
I made  war  against  his  own  subj  ects ; he  wasted  his  own 
dominions  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Hindus  burnt 
I their  stacks  of  corn ; they  suffered  their  cattle  to  stray 
, about  the  country.  The  Sultan  hunted  down  the 
Ryots,  as  though  they  had  been  wild  beasts.  At  last 
news  came  that  the  army  of  the  Dekhan  had  revolted; 
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cnAPTER  II.  tliat  Hindu  Rajas  liad  joined  in  the  revolt ; that  the 
Dekhan  had  liecome  a separate  kingdom  ; that  one 
Hasan  Gangu  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  at 
Deoghur.®®  Muhammad  Tughlak  lost  all  heart.  He 
saw  that  all  men  had  turned  against  him.  He  died 
in  1350,  after  a reign  of  twenty-five  years. 

death  of  Muhammad  Tughlak  brought  rest  to 

a^5u-isaa.  Hindustan.  Bengal  and  the  Dekhan  were  torn  away; 

henceforth  they  ceased  to  form  a part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Delhi.  Firuz  Shah  became  Sultan  of  Delhi; 
he  cared  not  for  foreign  dominion ; he  sought  only 
to  make  his  peojde  happy.  He  reigned  for  nearly 
half  a century;  the  histoiy  of  his  rule  has  little 
historical  interest.  He  defeated  the  Moghuls,  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  ovm  country.  He  abolished 
all  unlawful  cesses.  He  brought  waste  lands  under 
cultivation.  He  dug  canals  and  built  many  dams  and 
bridges.  The  Ryots  grew  rich  and  were  satisfied. 
Every  man  had  grain  and  horses ; every  woman  had 
jewels  and  ornaments;  every  house  had  beds  and 
furniture.  FiTuz  Shah  forbade  all  torture  and 
mutilation  of  criminals.  He  put  down  heresy  and 
false  doctrine ; he  destroyed  idol  temples,  with  all 
their  books,  vessels,  and  images. 

BvAhmans  Firiiz  Shall  was  very  strict  with  the  Brahmans. 

forced  to  pay ' ' ’ . ^ 

thejezya.  Hitliei’to  they  had  been  exempted  from  paying 
Jozy  a or  poll  tax;  the  Sultan  declared  that  they 
were  the  keys  to  the  chambers  of  idolatry,  and 
could  no  longer  be  excused.  The  Brahmans  were 
loud  in  their  complaints.  They  tlireatened  to  burn 


^ The  revolt  of  the  Dekhan  is  a most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Mussul- 
man India.  It  was  apparently  a successful  repetition  of  the  revolt  in  Maharashtra 
and  Telinga,  which  had  been  suppressed  in  the  previous  reign.  It  will  be  brought 
under  review  iu  the  next  chapter. 
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tliemselves  before  the  palace ; the  Sultan  took  no  ckaptee  ii. 
heed.  They  fasted  in  front  of  the  palace  until  they 
were  nearly  dead ; the  Sultan  suffered  them  to  starve. 

At  last  they  yielded;  the  other  castes  paid  the 
Jezya  for  them.®^ 

One  Brfihman  especially  kindled  the  an^er  of  MartjTdom  or  a 

^ ® Brahman. 

the  Sultan.  He  had  made  a tablet  of  wood,  and 
painted  devils  upon  it ; he  had  deluded  Mussul- 
man men  and  women  into  idolatry.  The  Sultan 
declared  that  he  must  either  accept  Islam  or  be 
burnt  alive.  The  Brahman  was  obstinate  and 
would  not  embrace  the  faith.  He  was  bound  hand 
and  foot ; he  was  cast  upon  a pile  of  wood ; he  was 
burnt  to  death  before  all  the  people.®® 


It  is  remarkable  that  Firdz  Shah  should  have  persecuted  the  Brhhmans  so 
severely,  when  his  mother  was  a Eajpoot.  One  incident  of  his  life  may,  however, 
be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  his  mother.  (See  ante,  page  69,  7wie.)  He 
brought  the  two  ancient  stone  pillars,  which  are  known  as  the  walking-sticks  of 
Bhima  the  Phndava,  and  set  them  up  in  the  city  of  Dellii.  He  is  also  charged 
with  having  held  a golden  umbrella  over  the  head  of  a Hindu  idol  as  an  act  of 
worship.  This  is  indignantly  denied  by  Barni.  See  Elliot’s  History  of  India, 
vol.  iii. 

The  story  of  the  missionary  Brhhman  is  in  every  way  remarkable.  It  throws 
a new  light  upon  the  proselyting  operations  of  the  Brahmans  in  a past  age.  They 
were  not  content  with  bringing  the  people  of  India  wdthin  the  pale, of  Brahman- 
ism ; they  perverted  Mussulmans  to  the  worship  of  idols.  The  martyrdom  of  the 
Brahman  is  an  authentic  fact.  Barni,  the  Mussulman  historian,  saw  it  with  his 
own  eyes  ; his  account  may  be  quoted  at  length  : — 

“ A report  was  brought  to  the  Sultan  that  there  was  in  Delhi  an  old  Brahman, 
who  persisted  in  publicly  performing  the  worship  of  idols  in  his  house ; that 
the  people  of  the  city,  both  Mussulmans  and  Hindds,  resorted  to  his  house 
to  worship  the  idol.  This  Brahman  had  constructed  a wooden  tablet,  which  was 
covered  within  and  without  with  paintings  of  demons  and  other  objects.  On 
days  appointed,  the  infidels  went  to  his  house  and  worshipped  the  idol,  without  the 
fact  becoming  known  to  the  public  officers.  The  Sultan  was  informed  that  this 
Brhhraan  had  perverted  Muhammadan  women,  and  had  led  them  to  become  in- 
fidels. An  order  was  accordingly  given  that  the  Brahman,  with  his  tablet,  should 
he  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Sultan.  The  judges,  doctors,  elders,  and 
lawyer's  [i.  e.  the  collective  body  of  the  Ulama]  were  summoned  to  give  their 
opinion.  Their  reply  was  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  clear  : the  Brahman 
must  either  become  a Mussulman  or  be  burnt  alive.  The  true  faith  was  declared  to 
the  Br&.hman,  and  the  right  coarse  pointed  out,  but  he  refused  to  accept  it.  Orders 
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Invasion  of 
Timiir,  1398- 
1399:  inv;ision 
of  Hindustan 
by  Baber,  1526. 


Character  of 

Mussulman 

rule. 


Finiz  Shall  died  in  1388.  His  reign  is  the  last 
of  any  moment.  Ten  years  later,  in  1398-99,  the 
kingdom  of  Delhi  was  subverted  by  Timur.  This 
event  will  be  noticed  hereafter  in  dealing  with  the 
history  of  Moghul  India ; it  is  of  little  moment  be- 
yond the  fact  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  Tughlak 
dynasty.  It  was  followed  by  a blank  of  a century 
and  a quarter.®®  At  last,  in  1526,  a descendant 
of  Timiir,  named  Biiber,  invaded  Hindustan,  and 
founded  the  Moghul  empire.  The  Moghul  was  des- 
tined to  become  the  paramount  power  in  India. 

Thus  far  the  history  of  Mussulman  India  illus- 
trates the  ordinary  jirogress  of  Asiatic  rule.  It 
treats  of  a consecutive  line  of  Sultans ; it  betrays 
the  utter  insecurity  of  thrones  and  dynasties.  The 
government  was  spasmodic  ; good  or  bad  according 
to  the  virtues  or  vices  of  the  reigning  Sultan.  The 
dominion  was  sometimes  exjianded  by  further  con- 


■yvere  given  for  raising  a pile  of  faggots  at  the  door  of  the  Durbar  [i.  e.  the  as- 
sembly hull].  The  Brahman  was  tied  hand  and  foot  and  cast  upon  it ; the  tablet 
was  thrown  on  the  top  and  the  pile  was  lighted.  The  writer  of  this  hook  was 
present  at  the  Durbar,  and  witnessed  the  execution.  The  tablet  of  the  Brahman 
was  lighted  in  two  places,  at  his  head  and  at  his  feet ; the  wood  was  dry,  and  the 
fire  first  reached  his  feet,  and  drew  from  him  a cry,  but  the  flames  quickly  enveloped 
his  head  and  consumed  him.”  Elliot’s  History  of  India,  vol.  iii. 

The  process  of  converting  Mussulman  women  to  idolatry  may  be  easily  con- 
jectured. Brahmans  affect  to  heal  the  barrenness  of  women,  to  secure  the  affection 
of  the  husband,  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  children.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  tempt  Mussulman  women  into  idolatry. 

*5  The  history  of  Delhi  from  1399  to  1526  is  little  better  than  a chronicle  of  dy- 
nasties. After  Timdr  retired  from  India,  four  officers  reigned  in  succession  as  his 
Viceroys ; their  rule  was  confined  to  Delhi  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
They  are  known  as  Sayyids,  because  they  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  prophet. 
They  were  doubtless  Shiahs ; thus  a Shiah  element  must  have  been  at  work  in 
Hindustan  during  the  fifteenth  century.  Unfortunately  there  is  an  utter  want  of 
data.  The  Sayyid  dynasty  ended  in  1450,  when  an  Afghan  seized  the  throne,  and 
founded  the  so-called  Lodi  dynasty.  The  Lodi  Sultans  were  Sunnis  ; they  seem 
to  have  conquered  Hindustan  as  far  as  Bengal.  Their  history  throws  no  light 
upon  the  collision  between  Mussulmans  and  Hindus;  it  is  too  obscure  to  throw  any 
light  upon  the  struggle  between  Shiahs  and  Sunnis ; it  may  therefore  be  consigned 
to  oblivion. 
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quests  in  India ; sometimes  it  was  contracted  Iby  in-  chapter  it. 
ternal  revolutions.  The  province  conquered  by  Mah- 
mud of  Ghazni  formed  the  basis  of  the  independent 
kingdom  founded  by  Kutb-ud-dln ; the  kingdom 
grew  into  an  empire  under  Ald-ud-dln.  In.  conse- 
quence of  the  internal  troubles  during  the  reign  of 
Muhammad  Tughlak  it  became  dismembered ; it 
lost  the  outlying  provinces  of  Bengal  and  the  Dek- 
I han.  Finally,  when  the  independent  sovereignties 
I were  exhausted  by  internecine  wars,  the  Moghuls 
;j  stepped  in  and  subverted  the  whole.  Such  has  been 
j the  political  working  in  India  from  the  dawn  of  his- 
ii  tory.  Conquerors  from  the  north  have  founded  a 
[ kingdom ; the  kingdom  has  grown  into  an  empire ; 
ji  the  empire  has  overshadowed  the  Indian  continent ; 
j it  has  become  dismembered.  Conquerors  from  the 
I north  have  again  founded  a kingdom  to  undergo 
the  same  transformations.®^ 

I The  fact  that  there  was  a consecutive  line  of  Temptations  to 

rebellion. 

j:  Sultans  from  Mahmud  to  Flriiz  Shah  does  not 
ii  betoken  unbroken  rule.  It  merely  expresses  the 
I idea  that  in  oriental  nations  a sovereign  is  a ne- 
‘ cessity.  The  Sultan  was  the  embodiment  of  all 
fi  the  power  of  the  state ; he  was  hedged  around 
’ with  divinity ; he  was  almost  treated  as  a deity. 

I If  he  died  suddenly,  or  was  cut  off  by  assassin- 
i ation,  a new  Sultan  was  at  once  placed  upon  the 
i throne ; all  possible  rivals  were  either  consigned  to 
' a state  dungeon,  or  deprived  of  their  eyesight,  or 
put  to  death.  Any  delay  in  the  succession  was 
; fatal  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  realm ; rebel 

; Tlie  empire  of  British  India  is  exceptional.  Still  Indian  statesmen  may 

I hear  in  mind  the  warnings  of  history.  Is  there  no  element  of  dismemherment  at 
1 1 work  in  India  ? Is  there  no  Moghul  power,  under  another  name,  hungering  after 
an  Indian  empire  ? 
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CHAPTER  II.  princes  sprang  up  in  a niglit,  and  soon  filled  the 
kingdom  Avith  anarchy.  There  was  every  tempt- 
ation to  rebel ; consequently  there  was  every  reason 
to  fear  a rebellion.  A prince  might  be  the  brother 
of  a Sultan ; his  dependence  upon  that  brother  re- 
sembled the  abasement  of  a slave  before  an  imperi- 
ous master.  By  assassinating  the  Sultan,  he  avenged 
himself  for  jiast  wrongs ; he  assumed  the  supreme 
power ; he  acquired  the  treasmy,  the  harem,  and  the 
throne.  The  coiu'tiers  and  ministers  had  no  altern- 
ative ; they  could  only  accept  the  usurper,  or  rally 
round  a rival.  They  generally  paid  their  homage  to 
the  usurper ; they  intrigued  for  places  and  honours. 
They  offered  no  opposition  to  the  blinding,  imprison- 
ing, or  slaughtering  of  all  possible  rivals ; they  ac- 
quiesced in  every  deed  of  violence  which  prevented 
further  rebellions  or  complications.  Meantime  the 
multitude  were  satisfied.  At  every  succession  to  the 
throne  they  were  gladdened  with  money,  shows, 
and  feasting.  They  heard  the  Khutba  read  in  the 
name  of  the  new  Sultan  at  morning  prayers ; they 
saw  his  titles  upon  the  new  coins ; they  accepted 
the  fact  that  a new  Sultan  had  begun  to  reign. 

Hitififi  pro-  In  the  foregoing  history  of  Mussulman  India  one 

suiiaan  ruiirsf  important  element  is  still  obscure.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  the  materialistic  religion  of  Muhammad  ; 
it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  the  metaphysical  reli- 
gion of  the  Hindus.  But  little  as  yet  can  be  ascer- 
tained of  the  character  and  results  of  the  conflict 
between  the  two  forms  of  faith  and  Avorship. 
There  is  an  account  of  the  Hindu  revolt  at  Delhi ; 
there  is  a story  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Br/di- 
nian  Avho  perverted  the  believers  into  idolatiy. 
But  although  these  data  are  suggestive,  they  do 
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not  bring  out  tlie  developments  wliicb  followed  chapter  ii. 
tlie  antagonism  between  Islam  and  Brahmanism. 

The  main  point,  however,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

So  long  as  the  Mussulmans  were  breaking  down 
temples  and  idols,  they  might  preserve  their  own 
faith  intact.  So  long  as  the  Hindus  were  com- 
: pelled  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  they  might  hold 
fast  to  their  idolatry.  When  Mussulman  princes 
;!  married  Hindu  wives,  and  were  hood-winked  by 
I Hindu  favourites,  observant  men  might  have  fore- 
seen that  a revolution  was  at  hand.  When  Brahman 
|l  missionaries  deluded  believers  into  the  worship  of 
idols,  it  might  have  been  inferred  that  the  religious 
! thought  of  the  two  races  was  intermingling  in  under- 
cm-rents.  Movements  of  this  nature  demand  the 
closest  study  from  the  outset.  Contemporary  annal- 
ists saw  what  was  going  on ; they  failed  to  realize 

I the  significance.  Later  historians  may  have  read 
the  facts;  they  have  failed  to  bring  out  the  lessons, 
j It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  such  facts  and  such 
inferences  are  the  life  and  soul  of  the  history  of 
' India. 


I 


CHAPTER  HI. 

SIllAII  KEVOLT  IN  THE  DEKIIAN. 

A.D.  1347  TO  1565. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Hindu  influ- 
ences at  work  in 
tlie  Uekhan : 
elt'ect  on  the 
Mussulmans. 


The  Mussulman  conquest  of  the  Deklian  and  Pen- 
insula throws  further  light  upon  the  collision  between 
Islam  and  Hinduism.  So  long  as  the  Mussulmans 
stayed  in  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan,  they  were  re- 
cruited from  the  hot-beds  of  Islam  in  Central  Asia ; 
they  were  held  tightly  together  in  the  brotherhood 
of  the  faith  ; they  continued  to  be  orthodox,  bigoted, 
and  intolerant.  There  was  no  tampering  with 
Hinduism,  no  intermarrying  with  Hindu  princesses, 
no  development  of  Hindu  influences  at  the  comd 
and  capital  at  Delhi.  From  the  moment  the  Mus- 
sulmans struck  into  the  south,  their  political  and 
religious  life  entered  upon  a new  phase.  Their 
history  Avidened  out  into  unexplored  countries ; they 
came  in  contact  with  fresh  races  and  languages ; 
they  became  isolated  from  their  fellow  Mussulmans 
of  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan;  they  probably  form- 
ed connections  with  Hindu  women  of  the  south ; 
they  leaned^  towards  Hinduism  and  Hindus.  The 
Hindu  element  told  upon  them ; it  rendered  them 


* It  is  significant  that  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  originally  displayed  the  utmost 
bitterness  and  bigotry  towards  the  idolaters  of  India.  It  was  only  after  the  con- 
quest of  Kanouj  and  Guzerat  that  he  began  to  soften  towards  the  Hindus. 
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impatient  of  the  yoke  of  Dellii.^  A spirit  of  chapter  in. 
revolt  was  abroad  which  none  could  understand. 

It  broke  out  at  Delhi,  the  centre  of  the  empire ; 
it  was  put  down  by  the  army  of  the  Pun j ah.  It 
broke  out  in  the  Dekhan,  the  outlying  province  on 
the  south ; in  the  end  the  Dekhan  was  lost  to  the 
empii*e. 

The  rise  of  the  Mussulman  kino-dom  of  the  The  story  of 

^ two  revolts. 

Dekhan  involves  a grave  political  lesson.  The 
ciuTent  of  Islam  had  run  southward  into  a sea  of 
Hinduism.  It  formed  a Mussulman  delta  ; it  grew 
into  a promontory ; it  was  torn  aAvay  by  rebellion. 

Ample  warning  was  gHen.  The  Delhi  revolt  of 
1320  told  the  fatal  tale  of  disaffection  in  the 
Dekhan  army.  The  warning  rvas  unheeded.  The 
innoAmtions  and  oppressions  of  Muhammad  Tughlak 
stirred  up  a second  rebellion ; it  ended  in  the  dis- 
ji  memberment  of  the  empire. 

It  will  be  necessarv  to  go  back  a few  years;  to  Review  of  the 
I review  the  events  of  1320  in  association  with  those 
j of  1347.  In  1320  the  Hindu  rebels  at  Delhi  were  in 
■ secret  understanding  with  the  Rajas  of  the  Dekhan 
and  Peninsula.  When  the  Pariahs  rebelled  at  Delhi, 
the  Rajas  rebelled  in  the  Dekhan  and  Peninsula. 

When  Ghids-ud-dm  recovered  Delhi,  he  sent  his 
j son,  the  crown  prince,  to  put  down  the  revolt  in  the 


^ These  phenomena  were  not  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  Mussulmans  of  the 
I Dekhan.  Possibl)'  they  may  be  traced  out  in  Bengal.  The  Mussulmans  of 
Bengal  were  quite  as  isolated  as  those  of  the  Dekhan  ; quite  as  ready  to  revolt 
against  Delhi.  But  the  Hindus  of  Bengal  do  not  seem  to  have  made  so  much 
1 impression  on  their  Mussulman  invaders ; they  did  not  help  the  Mussulmans  to 
i revolt.  They  wore  enervated  by  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  Bengal  climate- 
They  had  long  been  slaves  of  the  Brahmans  ; they  were  nearly  as  ready  to  become 
J slaves  of  the  Mussulmans.  JIany  became  Mussulmans.  Many  Hindus  were 
Mussulmans  at  heart  of  the  sect  of  Sliiahs,  although  retaining  all  the  outward 
appearance  of  being  strict  Hindiis.  See  special  instances  quoted  in  the  Siyar-ul- 
Mutakherin  by  Mir  Gholam  Husain  Khan. 
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south.®  The  jDrince  restored  order  in  Deoghur ; he 
suffered  a terrible  disaster  at  Warangah  The  fort- 
ress was  on  the  point  of  surrendering;  suddenly 
his  army  deserted  him ; he  was  forced  to  fly  with 
a handful  of  followers  to  Deoghur. 

The  tale  of  Asiatic  treachery  is  generally  a 
mystery.  Asiatic  troops  are  rarely  insubordinate ; 
if  their  pay  is  regular  they  are  true  to  their  salt ; 
but  they  are  easily  frightened.  The  army  at 
Warangal  had  been  scared  away.  No  courier  had 
arrived  from  Delhi  for  an  entire  month.  Traitors 
whispered  that  the  Sultan  was  dead ; that  officers 
who  had  served  under  Ahi-ud-dm  were  to  be  put 
to  death;  that  the  “New  Mussulmans”  were  to 
be  again  massacred.  The  army  of  the  Dekhan 
broke  up  in  a panic  of  terror.  There  was  no 
leader  amongst  them;  no  common  object  to  bind 
them  together;  nothing  but  a common  fear  which 
scattered  them.  Meantime  the  traitors  in  the  Mus- 
sulman camp  were  in  league  with  the  Hindus  of 
Warangal.  The  Hindus  sallied  out  of  Warangal,  and 
slaughtered  the  fugitives.  The  crown  prince  must 
have  escaped  by  a miracle. 

Another  Mussulman  army  was  raised  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Dekhan.  The  new  levies  were  doubt- 
less furious  against  the  Hindus.  Warangal  was 
captured.  The  Raja  of  Telinga  and  all  his  chief 
men  were  sent  prisoners  to  Delhi ; order  Avas  finally 
restored. 

In  1347  twenty-six  years  had  passed  away;  an 
interval  equal  to  a generation.  Such  an  interval 


* This  was  the  prince  who  ultimately  succeeded  his  father  under  the  name  of 
Muhamniad  Tughlak.  The  suppression  of  the  revolt  has  been  barely  stated  in 
the  previous  chapter.  See  ante,  page  70. 
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is  of  profound  significance  in  politics.  If  a revolt  chapter  hi. 
has  been  suppressed ; if  the  causes  which  led  to  it 
have  not  been  removed;  it  is  a moral  certainty 
that  it  will  break  out  afresh.  The  new  generation 
forgets  the  punishment  that  befell  their  fathers ; 
they  are  ready  to  risk  another  rising.  Such  was 
the  case  in  the  Dekhan.  A generation  elapsed  after 
the  revolt  of  1320.  Treachery  and  disaffection  were 
I again  at  work.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  out  the  intrigue ; 

'I  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  panic  prevailed  in 
1347  which  prevailed  in  1320.  The  Rajas  were 
;|  frightened  at  the  proceedings  of  Muhammad  Tugh- 
i|  lak  ; they  again  threw  off  tlie  yoke  of  Delhi.  The 
i;  Mussulman  soldiers  in  the  Dekhan  were  equally 
:|  frightened ; they  broke  out  into  mutiny,  and  were 
helped  by  the  Raj  as. The  same  game  was  played 
in  1347  that  was  played  in  1857.  OfOcials  were 
I murdered ; treasuries  were  broken  open ; public 
: money  was  distributed  amongst  the  rebel  soldiery, 
i'l  Muiiammad  Tughlak  was  utterly  unable  to  cope 
[i  with  the  rebellion.  The  Dekhan  was  lost  to  the 

* The  relations  between  Hindfis  and  SMahs  are  not  strongly  marked  in  the 
i|  revolt  of  the  Dekhan;  they  grew  closer, in  the  later  history.  Strictly  speaking 
I there  were  two  revolts;  one  in  1344  and  the  other  in  1347  ; the  first  was  set  on 
' foot  by  the  Hindhs,  and  the  second  by  the  Shiahs.  The  details,  as  recorded  by 
Eerishta,  may  serve  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 

1 In  1344,  a son  of  the  Eaja  of  Telinga,  named  Krislina  Naik,  was  dwelling  near 
^ Warangal.  He  sent  privately  to  Bilal  Deva,  the  Eaja  of  Karnata  (on  the 
I Mysore  table  land,  in  the  western  half  of  Peninsular  India),  and  told  him  that  the 
! Mussulmans  in  the  Deklian  were  combining  to  extirpate  the  Hindhs.  Acoord- 
i ingly  Bilhl  Deva  built  the  famous  capital  at  Vijayanagar,  on  the  south  bank  of 
1 the  Tumbadra.  Bilal  Deva  and  Krishna  Naik  then  united  their  forces  with  those 
I of  the  other  Hindu  Eajas  of  the  Peninsula,  and  expelled  the  Mussulmans  from 
i every  quarter  excepting  Deoghur.  Eerishta,  translated  by  Briggs,  vol,  i.,  page  427, 

' In  1347,  the  Shiah  revolt  under  Hasan  Gangu  came  to  a head  in  Deoghur, 

I and  Hindhs  joined  in  it.  The  language  of  Eerishta  is  as  follows:  — “The 
I Eajas  of  the  Dekhan,  also,  suffering  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Sultan  of  Delhi, 

I rejoiced  at  this  revolt  (under  Hasan  Gangu) ; in  which  some  joined,  while  others, 

' I more  circumspect,  only  privately  encouraged  it,  and  assisted  the  rebels  with  money 
i|  and  supplies. ” Eerishta,  vol.  ii.,  pages  286,  287. 

i 
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Character  of 
Hasan  Gangu. 


. empire ; it  was  formed  into  an  independent  king- 
dom. Hasan  Gangu  was  the  first  Sultan  of  the 
Dekhan ; he  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Brahmani 
Sultans.® 

The  character  of  Hasan  Gangu  is  obscure.  Out- 
wardly he  was  a Mussulman  and  a Shiah.  In  real- 
ity he  was  perhaps  half  a Mussulman  and  half  a 
Hindu.  Possibly  he  belonged  to  the  same  type 
as  Malik  Kfifur  and  Khuzru  Khan.  Possibly,  like 
them,  he  had  made  his  religion  a stepping-stone 
to  his  ambition.  He  had  been  brought  up  by  a 
Brdhman ; when  he  became  Sultan  he  made  this 
Brahman  his  revenue  minister.®  His  dynasty  is 
consequently  known  as  that  of  the  Brahmani  or 
Bahmani  Sultans.  Probably  by  some  religious  in- 
trigues he  gained  the  support  of  the  Hindu  Bajas. 
To  all  apjiearance  ho  was  a Mussulman  and  a Shiah  ; 


® Indian  statesmen  of  tlie  present  day  will  do  well  to  consider  the  prac- 
tical question  which  history  suggests.  Have  the  causes  which  led  to  the  mutiny 
of  Fifty-seven  been  eradicated  ? 

® According  to  Ferishta,  Hasan  was  originally  a labourer  in  the  employ  of  a 
Brhhman  of  Delhi,  named  Gangu.  One  day  he  found  a treasure  in  his  master’s 
field,  and  duly  carried  it  to  Gangu.  The  Brhhman  was  so  delighted  with  this 
act  of  honesty  that  he  cast  the  nativity  of  his  servant,  and  found  that  Hasan 
was  destined  to  become  a king.  Accordingly  Hasan  promised  that  if  ever  he  ob- 
tained a kingdom  he  would  make  Gangu  his  minister ; henceforth  he  adopted 
the  name  of  Hasan  Gangu. 

The  story  told  by  Ferishta  respecting  the  Brahman  astrologer  is  open  to  sus- 
picion. It  may  possibly  have  been  a current  legend  ; it  is  equally  possible  that 
it  was  intended  to  cover  the  real  connection  'between  Hasan  Gangu  and  the 
Brahman,  and  the  real  cause  of  the  dynasty  being  known  as  the  Brahmani  or 
Bahmani  dynasty.  The  opening  words  of  Ferishta  confirm  this  idea;  they  are 
thus  translated  by  Colonel  Briggs  : — “Authors  differ  regarding  the  birth  and  the 
early  life  of  Hasan  Bahmani.  It  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to  relate  all  that 
has  been  said  upon  this  subject,  so  that  I shall  merely  state  that  which  is  most 
generally  believed  in  the  Dekhan.”  Upon  this  passage  it  may  be  remarked  that 
Ferishta  was  a Shiah.  Instead,  therefore,  of  relating  anything  respecting  the 
Brahmanical  proclivities  of  Hasan  Gangu,  he  preferred  to  tell  an  idle  story  about 
an  astrologer. 

Ferishta  adds  that  Hasan  Gangu  was  an  Afghan  by  birth.  The  story  of  his 
life  and  reign  prove  that  he  was  more  of  a Persian  than  an  Afghan. 
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I lie  adopted  the  black  canopy  and  curtain  of  the  chapter  in. 
' Abbasides.’’ 

F ew  ]3oints  are  more  inexplicable  in  the  history 
of  Mussulman  India  than  the  workings  of  the  Slnah 
i element.  The  origin  of  the  antagonism  between  the 
I Shiahs  and  Sunnis  lies  in  a nutshell.  It  was  an  old 
' quarrel  about  the  succession  to  the  Khalifat ; it  dates 
as  far  back  as  the  death  of  Muhammad.  It  is 
familiar  to  this  day  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
within  the  Mussulman  pale.  The  question  is  whether 
I the  kinsmen  of  Muhammad,  or  the  “four  friends” 

: elected  at  Medina,  were  the  rightful  successors  to 
^ the  prophet.  The  Shiahs  urge  the  claims  of  the 
I kinsmen ; the  Sunnis  accept  the  four  friends.®  The 
j disputants  are  still  cursing  and  reviling  each  other ; 

occasionally  they  resort  to  fisticuffs,  cudgels,  and 
I swords,  in  the  vague  hope  of  settling  the  controversy.® 

■ ^ The  Abbaside  Khalifs  sat  under  a black  canopy,  and  behind  a black  curtain, 

I as  symbols  of  mourning  for  the  family  of  the  prophet;  to  this  day  black  is  the 
j distinguishing  colour  of  the  Shiahs. 

I ® As  a matter  of  fact  Muhammad  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  the  “ four  friends,” 

■who  were  elected  one  after  the  other  by  the  congregation  at  Medina,  namely,  Abu 
Bakr,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali.  The  Sunnis  maintained  that  these  four  were  the 
; rightful  successors  of  JIuhammad.  The  Shiahs  maintained  that  the  three  first 
I were  usurpers,  and  that  Ali,  and  his  two  sons  Hasan  and  Husain,  were  the  only 

j rightful  successors.  Ali,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  married  Fatima,  the  daughter 
of  the  prophet,  by  whom  he  became^father  of  Hasan  and  Husain. 

From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Khalifat  there  had  been  a split  in 
the  Shiah  camp ; it  is  of  little  moment  now.  Some  Shiahs  supported  the 
claims  of  Abbas,  an  uncle  of  Muhammad,  to  the  exclusion  of  Ali.  It  was  a 
descendant  of  Abbas  who  ousted  the  Omeyad  Khalifs  at  Damascus,  and  established 
the  Abbaside  Khalifs  at  Bagdad.  But  the  Abbasides  were  more  Arab  than  Per- 
sian. In  the  present  day  the  Persian  Shiahs  are  the  devoted  adherents  of  Ali. 

9 The  antagonism  between  the  Shiah  and  the  Sunni  is  kept  alive  by  a yearly 
..  festival  known  as  the  Muharram.  Ali  and  his  two  sons  are  regarded  by  the 
'Shiahs  as  the  three  Imams,  or  exemplars,  who  became  martyrs  to  Islam.  Husain, 
the  last  of  the  three,  was  martyred  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  known  as 
Muharram.;  consequently  that  day  is  kept  by  the  Shiahs  as  an  anniversary  of 
the  martyrdom.  The  first  fortnight  of  the  Muharram  had  been  a festival  time 
for  ages  before  the  advent  of  Muhammad  ; as  such  it  is  still  celebrated  as  a feast 
by  all  Sunnis ; but  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  is  a day  of  mourning  amongst  all 
Shiahs.  In  every  Shiah  household  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  Husain  is  read 


CHAPTER  III. 


I\Iaterialism  of 
Sunnis. 


Spiritual  ideas 
of  the  Shiahs. 


8G  HISTOEY  OP  INDIA. 

The  progress  of  this  antagonism  in  IMussulman 
India  reveals  phenomena  of  historical  importance. 
Simihs  Avere  hostile  to  Hinduism  ; Shiahs  gravitated 
towards  Hinduism.  Tlie  fact  is  patent  throughout 
the  after  history.  The  cause  lies  underneath  the  sur- 
face. The  religion  of  the  Sunnis  is  more  human. 
They  accept  the  election  of  the  four  Khalifs  by  the 
congregation  at  Medina.  They  have  no  sympathy 
with  dogmas  respecting  the  supreme  spirit,  the 
transmigrations  of  souls,  the  apostolic  or  hereditary 
succession  of  prophetic  authority  through  the  family 
of  Muhammad.  They  regard  Brahmanism  as  the 
Avorship  of  idols,  and  nothing  more. 

The  religion  of  the  Shiahs  is  more  divine. 
They  believe  in  God  as  the  supreme  spirit ; in 
Muhammad  and  his  family  as  emanations  from  the 
sujireme  spirit.  They  ignore  the  election  of  the 
four  Khalifs.  They  beliei^e  in  a succession,  at 
once  hereditary  and  apostolic,  through  Ali  and  his 
tAVO  sons.  Their  distinctive  dogmas  thus  approxi- 
mated to  those  of  Brahmanism ; they  were  worked 
upon  by  Brahmanism.  The  doctrines  of  the  Shiahs 
changed  the  face  of  Islam.  They  were  not  confined 
to  the  Dekhan ; they  soon  began  to  sjiread  north- 
Avard  into  Hindustan.^® 


aloud  amidst  groans  and  lamentations.  Men  and  women  weep  and  wail  over  the 
sufferings  of  the  beloved  grandson  of  the  prophet.  The  excitement  grows  into  a 
religious  furor.  The  first  three  Khalifs  are  cursed  as  usurpers;  Muavia  and  his  son 
Tezid,  the  first  Omeyad  Khalifs  of  Damascus,  are  cursed  as  the  destroyers  of  the 
three  Imams.  At  night  models  of  the  tombs  of  tbe  three  Imams  are  carried 
through  the  streets  in  a blaze  of  torches  in  commemoration  of  their  martyrdom. 

One  proof  of  the  working  of  Hinduism  on  the  outer  life  of  Islam  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  celebration  of  the  Muharram  in  Peninsular  India.  Images  are  expressly 
forbidden  in  the  Koran ; yet  images  of  Ali  and  his  two  sons,  as  the  three  Imams, 
are  often  set  up  in  the  model  tombs. 

1"  Further  developments  in  the  Shiah  religion  will  be  brought  under  review 
in  the  next  chapter. 
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In  the  Dekhan  the  Shiah  movement  was  mixed  chapter  hi. 
np  with  a political  antagonism.  The  first  Mussiil- 
man  invaders  of  the  Dekhan  were  Sunnis  ; the  native  Dekiianls. 
born  Mussulmans  of  the  Dekhan  were  also  Sunnis ; 
hence  the  Sunnis  were  known  as  “ Dekhanis.”  But 
a large  Shiah  element  entered  the  Dekhan  armies. 

The  Moghuls,  known  as  “New  Mussulmans,”  were 
Shiahs;  so  were  many  Persian  immigrants;  hence 
the  Shiahs  were  known  as  “ Foreigners,”  and  hated 
as  aliens.” 

The  reign  of  Hasan  Gangu  is  obscure  ; one  fact  Hasan  oangu. 

, ^ ^ 1 • 11  the  Shfah,  1347 

however  stands  out.  He  was  emphatically  a man  -isss : turns 

^ ^ against  tho 

of  the  time.  He  stood  in  a different  position  from 
the  conquerors  of  Hindustan  ; he  belonged  to  a dif- 
ferent stamj).  He  was  no  zealot  like  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni.  At  the  outset  he  had  to  trim  between 
Hindus  and  Mussulmans.  Zeal  for  Islam  would  have 
stood  him  in  little  stead  when  he  wanted  the  help 
of  Hindu  Eajas.  He  was  a Shiah ; he  made  a 
Brdhman  his  minister.  Strange  to  say,  nothing 
further  is  heard  of  this  Brdhman  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  dynasty.  Later  on  Hasan  Gangu  left  off 
trimming.  Wlien  his  Hindu  allies  of  Telinga 
and  Karnata  had  served  his  purpose,  he  tmaied 
against  them.  This  looks  like  ingratitude ; pos- 
sibly Hasan  Gangu  was  forced  to  show  ingra. 


There  is  a necessary  confusion  in  this  dirision  of  Mussulmans ; race  and 
religion  are  two  different  things.  It  is  impossible  to  make  religion  a question  of 
race.  It  is  notorious  that  men  of  the  same  race  or  nation  adopt  different  views. 
Thus  Hasan  Gangu  was  a Shiah,  whilst  his  son  and  successor,  Muhammad  Shah, 
was  a Sunni.  Again,  the  terms  Dekhanis  and  Foreigners  are  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory. Many  Arabs  and  Ahyssinians  took  service  in  the  Dekhan ; they  were 
aliens,  hut  they  were  Sunnis ; hence  they  were  known  as  Dekhanis.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  Hindus,  natives  of  the  Dekhan,  were  converted  to  Islam  and 
became  Shiahs.  They  were  natives  of  the  Dekhan  ; yet  they  were  known  as 
Foreigners. 
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CHAPTER  III,  titucle.  In  all  probability  tlie  Rajas  acted  as 
Asiatics  are  accustomed  to  act  under  like  circum- 
stances. They  gave  tliemselves  airs  ; tliey  exagger- 
ated their  services ; they  demanded  impossible  or 
absiu'd  concessions ; they  assumed  a tone  of  supe- 
riority or  hostility.  All  who  know  Asiatics  will  un- 
derstand the  ingratitude  of  Hasan  Gangu.  In  the 
end  he  seized  their  frontier  fortresses  ; he  compelled 
them  to  pay  him  the  same  tribute  which  they  had 
previously  paid  to  Delhi.  The  Hindu  Rajas  ob- 
tained nothing  by  the  revolt  beyond  a change  of 
masters.'^ 


Political  status 
of  the  Bahmaui 
king:doin  : 
Mussulman 
dominion  sur- 
rounded by 
Hindus. 


The  new  kingdom  of  the  Dekhan  comprised  a 
large  scpiare  of  table  land  about  three  hundred  miles 
each  way.  It  corresponded  to  Maharashtra,  or  the 
Mahratta  country.  It  had  no  outlet  whateimr  to 
the  sea.  Towards  the  north  was  the  river  Nerbud- 
da ; on  the  west  was  the  W estern  Ghats ; on  the 
south  was  the  river  Krishna ; on  the  east  were  the 
jungles  of  Gondwana  and  kingdom  of  Telinga.  On 
the  north  the  new  kingdom  was  linked  on  to  Hin- 


dustan by  the  kingdoms  of  Malwa  and  Khandesh, 
which  were  growing  up  out  of  tlie  dismemberment  of 
the  Delhi  empii’e.  Malwa  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
Nerbudda ; Khandesh  to  the  south  of  the  Nerbudda. 
The  Bahmani  kingdom  has  already  been  described 
as  a Mussulman  promontory  stretching  southward 
into  a sea  of  Hinduism.  West,  east,  and  south  it 


Those  who  remember  the  claims  for  reward  put  forward  by  certain  princes 
of  India  after  the  mutiny  of  Fifty-seven,  will  easily  account  for  the  ingratitude  of 
Ilasan  Gangu.  Had  the  rebels  succeeded,  they  would  have  been  worried  by 
similar  demands,  possibly  from  the  same  princes.  If  the  British  Government 
had  accepted  the  help  of  the  Afghans  at  that  crisis,  the  Afghans  would  have  ex- 
pected the  cession  of  the  Punjab  and  Kashmir.  Had  this  been  conceded  they 
would  have  asked  for  Hindustan. 
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was  surrounded  by  Hindu  kingdoms.  Its  own  sub-  chapter  hi. 
jects  were  Hindus.  It  was  exposed  in  every  way  to 
Hindu  influences. 

The  two  Hindu  enemies  which  the  new  kingdom  Hindu  powers 

ofTelmgaand 

had  to  dread  were  Telinga  and  Karnata.  Telinga 
was  a well-known  enemy  to  the  eastward.  Karnata 
on  the  south  was  more  obscure.  It  had  undergone 
' a transformation  which  rendered  it  a dangerous 
enemy  to  Islam.  An  offshoot  of  the  royal  house  of 
Warangal  established  a dynasty  in  the  south,  at  the 
city  of  Vijayanagar  on  the  river  Tumbadra,  The 
name  of  Karnata  fell  into  disuse.  The  new  Hindu 
dominion  was  named  Vijayanagar;  it  became  the 
paramount  power  in  the  Peninsula ; it  established 
an  empire  to  the  south  of  the  river  Krishna,  which 
I extended  from  sea  to  sea. 

: Kulbarga  was  the  caiiital  of  the  Bahmani  king-  Muhammad 

I,  11  i/^r  •i'^  Sliah  the  Sunni, 

dom.  it  was  situated  a hundred  and  tifty  miles  1375 ; 

I >7  quarrel  respect- 

i to  the  west  of  Warangal ; it  was^^  a hundred  and  fifty  iohresles!'^ 
miles  to  the  north  of  Vijayanagar.  Plasan  Gangu 
died  in  1358  ; he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Muham- 
mad Shah.  The  father  was  a Shiah,  the  son  was  a 
, Sunni ; consequently  the  accession  of  the  son  was  ac- 
comjianied  by  a Sunni  reaction.  Muhammad  Shah 
cast  aside  the  black  canopy  and  cmdain  of  the  Shiahs  ; 
ij  he  adopted  the  crimson  and  gold  of  the  Sunnis.  Pie 
i|  still  maintained  a show  of  friendship  with  his  Hindu 
! neighbom's ; it  was  only  to  seciu-e  himself  upon  the 
' throne.  Meantime  the  two  Rajas  to  the  east  and  south 
i acted  in  concert.  They  withheld  their  tribute;  they 
1 demanded  the  restoration  of  their  frontier  fortress  ; 

they  threatened  to  invite  the  aid  of  FiTiiz  Shah  of 
■ Delhi.  Had  they  attacked  Muhammad  Shah  at 


Kulbarga  is  now  a railway  station  on  tlie  line  between  Bombay  and  Madras. 
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CHAPTER  in.  once  they  might  possibly  have  driven  him  out  of 
the  Dekhan.  But  Hindu  princes  always  delay. 
Muhammad  Shah  on  his  part  was  quite  willing  to 
play  a waiting  game  until  he  had  strengthened  him- 
self in  his  kingdom.  He  received  ambassadors  from 
his  Hindu  neighbours.  He  detained  them  at  court 
as  long  as  possible ; he  sent  other  ambassadors 
in  return.  In  this  way  he  outwitted  the  Hindus. 
When  he  was  strong  enough  he  fell  upon  the  Hindus 
and  defeated  them.  Henceforth  there  was  bitter 
hatred  between  Hindus  and  Mussulmans. 

Megu’priuce''®  Vinaik  Deva  was  the  son  of  the  Raja  of  Telinga. 

He  was  an  Asiatic  to  the  back-bone.  He  covertly 
insulted  the  Sultan.  He  stopped  some  dealers  who 
were  carrying  horses  to  Muhammad  Shah ; he  took 
the  horses  at  his  own  jirice.  He  then  shut  himseK 
up  in  a fort,  and  hoped  to  escape  consequences. 
Muhammad  Shah  was  furious  at  the  affront.  He 
entered  Telinga  with  a troop  of  horsemen,  cap- 
tured the  fort,  and  took  Vinaik  Deva  prisoner. 
Vinaik  Deva  saw  that  all  was  lost.  In  sheer  desper- 
ation he  abused  the  Sultan  in  the  foulest  language. 
At  last  Muhammad  Shah  cut  out  his  tongue  and 


burnt  him  alive.  This  wild  revenge  raised  the  whole 
Telegu  people.  They  harassed  the  army  of  the 
Sultan  day  and  night.  lie  escaped  to  Kulbarga, 
but  not  until  two-thirds  of  his  horsemen  were 
killed.'^ 

Intrigues  of  ' At  this  time  both  Telinga  in  the  east  and 
vijayanagar.  Vijayaiiagar  in  the  south  must  have  repented  the 
part  they  played  in  the  revolt  against  Delhi.  They 


Hindus  have  a power  of  abuse  which  stings  a foe  to  madness.  It  is  a race 
characteristic  ; it  reveals  their  peculiar  instinct.  They  do  not  abuse  the  oppo- 
nent direct ; they  insult  his  mother  and  sisters  in  the  coarsest  language.  The 
Telugu  people  to  this  day  will  use  expressions  which  cannot  he  printed.  . 
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liad  helped  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Delhi  only  to  chapter  hi. 
strengthen  the  enemy  at  their  gates.  In  their  ex- 
tremity they  sent  messengers  to  Delhi ; they  be- 
sought Firuz  Shah  to  deliver  them  from  the  yoke 
of  Muhammad  Shah.  But  they  were  too  late.  Finiz 
Shah  could  do  nothing.  Muhammad  Shah  ravaged 
Telinga  with  tire  and  sword;  he  captured  the  great 
fortress  of  Golkonda.  Then  the  Raja  of  Telinga 
bent  to  his  destiny.  Fie  paid  up  his  tribute. 

He  jiresented  Muhammad  with  a throne  of  gold 
which  he  had  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Sultan 
of  Dellii.^*^ 

Meanwhile  the  Raja  or  Rai  of  Vijayanagar  had 
grown  into  a great  power.  A new  sovereign  sat  HindSslvt”^ 
upon  the  throne,  named  Krishna  Rai.  The  rise  of 
Krishna  Rai  is  a mystery.^®  He  ajipears  abruptly  in 
Mussulman  annals,  like  a Pharaoh  or  Sennacherib 
in  Old  Testament  history.  He  was  descended  from 
an  offshoot  of  the  royal  family  of  Telinga  ; but  his 
history  is  singularly  obscure.  He  belonged  to  a 
different  tyjDe  from  the  old  Hindu  Rajas.  Poms 
appears  in  Greek  history  as  the  model  of  a Rajpoot 
sovereign;  proud  and  majestic,  but  com-tly,  self- 
restrained,  and  staunch  in  his  friendship.  Asoka 
and  SiMditya  were  moulded  by  Buddhism  ; they 
were  grave,  pious,  and  conciliatory.  But  Krishna 
Rai  is  a later  type  than  either  of  the  three ; the 
type  of  a sovereign  moulded  by  Brahmanism.  He 
resembles  Southey’s  conception  of  Kehama  the  de- 

15  This  throne  was  kept  for  a hundred  years,  and  became  famous  throughout 
the  Dekhan.  It  was  made  of  gold  and  ebony,  and  was  covered  either  entirely  or  in 
part  with  blue  enamel ; every  Sultan  in  succession  decorated  it  with  fresh  jewels. 

It  was  nine  feet  long  and  three  feet  broad ; when  finally  broken  up  it  was  valued  at 
four  millions  sterling. 

The  history  of  the  Hindu  kingdoms  of  the  Dekhan  and  Peninsula  will  be 
brought  under  review  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Krishna  Rai 
ait'ronted  hy 
Miihamraacl 
Shah ; massacre 
at  Mudkul. 


stroyer;  liis  successors  appear  in  a similar  character 
until  they  were  tamed  down  hy  the  defeats  they  re- 
ceived from  their  Mussulman  neighbours,  Krishna 
Rai  was  the  haughtiest  of  Rajas ; he  had  conquered 
Peninsular  India  from  Malabar  to  Coromandel.^’ 
One  day  Muhammad  Shah  was  drinking  wine 
in  his  palace  at  Kulbarga.  Musicians  were  play- 
ing before  him ; they  were  singing  the  songs  of 
Amir  Khuzru  in  praise  of  kings.  He  was  puffed 
up  with  pride ; he  resolved  to  cast  an  affront  on 
Krishna  Rai.  Instead  of  rewarding  the  musicians 
with  money,  he  gave  them  an  order  on  the  trea- 
smy  of  Vijayanagar.  A messenger  was  sent  with 
the  order ; in  due  course  it  was  shown  to  Krishna 
Rai.  The  Hindu  sovereign  was  exasperated  beyond 
all  measure.  The  messenger  was  set  on  an  ass, 
and  led  through  the  streets  of  Vijayanagar;  he 
was  then  dismissed  to  his  master  with  the  utmost 
contumely.  Krishna  Rai  resolved  to  be  revenged 
upon  the  Sultan.  He  collected  a host  of  horse, 
foot,  and  elephants ; he  crossed  the  river  Tum- 
badra  to  capture  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Mudkul 
and  Raichor.’®  He  took  Mudkul  and  slaughtered 
all  the  garrison  ; only  one  man  escaped  to  toll 
the  story  to  Muhammad  Shah. 


It  is  dubious  whether  Krishna  Eai  had  conquered  the  whole  of  Peninsular 
India  ; it  seems  certain  that  he  had  become  a paramount  power  in  the  South. 

'8  Frontier  fortresses  were  often  a cause  of  war  between  oriental  sovereigns.  The 
power  which  held  them  maintained  an  ascendancy  over  the  other,  which  sometimes 
led  to  the  exaction  of  tribute,  and  other  exercise ‘of  sovereignty.  The  frontier 
fortress  on  the  side  of  Telinga  was  Golkonda,  near  the  modern  city  of  Hydera- 
bad ; Muhammad  had  already  captured  it  in  order  to  overaw-e  Telinga.  The 
frontier  fortresses  on  the  side  of  Vijayanagar  were  Mudkul  and  Raichor.  They 
were  situated  in  the  region  between  the  river  Krishna  and  the  river  Tumbadra, 
which  is  known  as  the  Raichor  Doab.  Accordingly  the  Raichor  Doab,  with  its 
two  fortresses  of  Mudkul  and  Raichor,  was  a debatable  territory  between  the 
Bahmani  Sultans  and  the  Hindu  Rais  of  Vijayanagar. 
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The  Sultan  was  now  as  exasperated  as  the  chapter  hi. 
Raja;  his  ferocity  was  intensified  hy  his  religious 
zeal.  He  entered  the  mosque  at  Kulbarga ; he 
swore  upon  the  Koran  that  he  would  not  sheath 
his  sword  until  he  had  put  a hundi’ed  thousand 
idolaters  to  the  sword.  He  crossed  the  rKer  Krish- 
na; he  reached  the  camp  of  the  Rai  hy  dawn  of 
day.  An  Asiatic  battle  is  rarely  more  than  a brute 
fight.  Muhammad  Shah  fell  upon  the  Hindu  army 
with  a body  of  horse ; he  gained  an  easy  victory ; 
he  committed  a horrible  slaughter.  The  Hindu 
army  comprised  not  only  the  soldiers ; it  included 
their  wives,  children,  and  camp  followers.  The 
Mussulmans  cared  for  nothing  but  murder.  During 
the  battle  and  the  pursuit  they  are  said  to  have 
slain  seventy  thousand  men,  women,  and  children. 

I Muhammad  Shah  crossed  the  river  Tumbadra 
towards  the  south ; he  gained  another  bloody 
victory ; but  he  could  not  take  the  city  of  Vij  ay- 
anagar.  Indeed  the  city  was  impregnable.  Three 
of  its  sides  were  fortified  by  huge  granite  boulders, 
united  by  bastions  and  curtains.^®  On  the  fourth 
side  was  the  river  Tumbadra ; the  river  was  im- 
passable because  of  its  rapids.  The  Hindus  mocked 
the  Mussulmans  from  the  walls ; Muhammad  Shah 
was  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  Another  battle  fol- 
lowed;  it  was  another  massacre  of  Hindus.  At 
last  the  Brahmans  declared  that  Krishna  Rai  had 
offended  the  gods ; they  forced  him  to  make  peace. 

I The  city  of  Vij ayanagar  Tvas  circular.  It  was' fortified  by  seven  concentric 

walls,  one  within  the  other.  The  one  described  in  the  text  was  the  outer  line  of 
fortifications.  Beyond  the  circuit  of  this  outer  wall  was  an  esplanade  extending 

I for  about  fifty  yards,  in  which  great  stones  were  half  buried,  but  rose  above  the 

: earth  about  the  height  of  a man.  See  Travels  of  Abdur  Razzdk  m Elliot' s His- 
tory  of  India,  vol.  iv. 
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CHAPTER  III.  He  sued  for  terms ; tlie  Sultan  told  him  that  he 
must  pay  the  musicians.  The  Raja  was  comjielled 


field.^- 


Slaughter  of 
highwaymen. 


the  governors  of  provinces  to  kill  every  robber, 
and  send  his  head  to  Kulbarga.  At  the  end  of 
seven  months  not  a bandit  remained ; eight  thou- 
sand heads  were  piled  up  near  the  city  of  Kulbarga.^^ 
Muhammad  Shah  died  in  1374. 


Sultans  of  the  The  chronicles  of  the  Sultans  who  succeeded 


Dekhan  types  of 


Oriental  life.  Muhaiumad  Shah  can  scarcely  be  called  history. 


They  comprise  the  annals  of  good  and  wicked  sove- 
reigns ; of  wars  between  Mussulmans  and  Hin- 
dus ; of  intermittent  conflicts  between  Shfahs  and 

20  When  Muhammad  Shah  heard  that  the  money  had  been  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  order  which  he  had  given  upon  the  treasury  at  Vijayanagar,  he  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed : — “ Praise  be  to  Allah,  that  what  I ordered  has  been  per- 
formed, and  that  no  light  word  can  be  recorded  against  me.”  This  anecdote  furn- 
ishes a striking  illustration  of  Asiatic  sentiment.  The  Sultan  forgot  the  thousands 
who  had  been  slain  in  order  to  carry  out  his  insolent  whim  ; he  only  exulted  in 
the  fact  that  the  money  had  been  paid. 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  the  protest  against  the  needless  slaughter  came 
from  the  Hindus.  The  Hindu  envoys  are  said  to  have  addressed  Muhammad 
Shah  in  the  following  language  : — “ 0 Sultan,  Krishna  Eai  may  have  committed 
sins,  but  it  is  not  good  for  you  to  kill  the  innocent.  The  bestower  of  kingdoms 
has  given  the  Dekhan  to  you  and  the  Kanarese  country  to  Krishna  Eai.  There 
may  yet  be  many  wars  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Let  therefore  a treaty  be 
made  that  henceforth  none  shall  be  slain  excepting  the  soldiers  who  are  fighting 
in  the  field.”  See  Ferishta. 

22  This  sweeping  measure  of  Muhammad  Shah  exemplifies  the  course  of  Asiatic 
justice.  When  a war  is  over,  the  disbanded  troops  disperse  in  all  directions ; 
the  country  soon  swarms  with  robbers.  A reward  is  offered  for  their  heads ; the 
villains  begin  to  murder  one  another  for  the  sake  of  the  reward ; the  innocent  are 
often  beheaded  with  the  guilty.  At  last  the  bandits  are  scared  away  through  fear 
of  their  fellows  ; the  villagers  recover  heart,  and  are  once  more  able  to  defend 
themselves. 
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Sunnis.  But  the  names  awaken  no  associations ; chapter  hi. 
the  chronology  fm-nishes  no  clue  to  the  develop- 
ment of  political  or  religious  ideas.  Islam  was  gra- 
vitating slowly  towards  Hinduism ; otherwise  the 
civilization  was  the  same  in  the  sixteenth  centmy  as  it 
was  in  the  fourteenth.  Still  many  of  the  Sultans  may 
be  regarded  as  t3rpes  of  character;  the  story  of 
their  reigns  serves  to  illustrate  oriental  life  and 
manners. 

Muidhid,  who  succeeded  Muhammad  Shah,  was  MujaWd:  head- 

. ^ ' strong  with  bull- 

a typical  sovereign.  When  a boy  of  fourteen  he 
killed  his  father’s  betel-bearer.  When  he  became 
Sultan  he  displayed  the  same  strength,  violence, 
and  audacity.  He  warred  against  the  Bai  of  Vij  ay- 
anagar.  In  one  campaign  he  slew  a man-eating 
tiger  single-handed;  the  Hindus  were  so  alarmed 
that  they  refused  to  give  him  battle.  In  another 
campaign  he  penetrated  the  suburbs  of  Vij  ayanagar, 
climbed  a hill  and  plundered  a temple  in  the  face  of 
the  Hindu  army.  He  could  not  capture  the  city ; 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Kulbarga.  He  ob- 
served the  compact  which  his  father  had  made  with 
Krishna  Rai.  Instead  of  slaughtering  the  inhabit- 
ants he  enslaved  them ; he  carried  away  sixty  thou- 
sand captives,  most  of  whom  were  women. 

, The  current  of  events  in  Vij  ayanagar  involves  Greatness  of 
I a contradiction.  F erishta  records  the  successes  of  vyayauagar. 

: Mujallid  against  the  Hindus ; yet  he  extols  the 
' Rai  of  Vij  ayanagar  as  the  greatest  sovereign  in 
I all  India.  Krishna  Rai  possessed  all  Peninsular 
i India  to  the  south  of  the  Krishna  river.  The  people 

Ferishta,  translated  by  Briggs.  The  history  of  the  Sultans  of  the  Dekhan 
; had  been  previously  translated  by  Jonathan  Scott.  Ferishta  is  almost  the  sole 
authority  for  the  history  of  the  Dekhan. 
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CHAPTER  III.  of  those  coimtries  sjioke  jiartly  Telugu  and  partly 
Kanarese.^^  They  advanced  to  battle  with  songs 
and  dances ; their  country  was  full  of  woods  and 
fastnesses.  The  Rai  of  Vijayanagar  was  superior 
to  the  Sultan  of  Kulbarga  in  power,  wealth,  and 
dominion.  The  kings  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon  kept 
ambassadors  at  his  court,  and  sent  him  presents. 
The  forefathers  of  Krishna  had  possessed  the  king- 
dom for  seven  hundred  years ; they  had  hoarded  up 
treasures  which  exceeded  those  of  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth. But  the  Sultan  of  Kulbarga  was  su- 
perior in  valour;  the  Hindus  were  always  beaten 
by  the  Mussulmans.  In  tlie  time  of  Ala-ud-din, 
the  Rai  of  Karnata  had  buried  his  treasures  at 
Ramiswaram ; much  of  his  hoard  was  carried  away 
by  Malik  Kafiir. 

Intrigues  and  Muhiliid  was  stabbed  to  death  by  the  son  of  his 
father’s  betel -bearer.  His  uncle  Ddud  succeeded  to 
Maiimud:  pious  the  tliroiie  ; he  too  was  stabbed  to  death.  Mahmud, 
1378-1397.  another  uncle,  succeeded.  He  was  a Sultan  of  peace. 

He  reigned  twenty  years.  He  employed  ten  thou- 
sand bullocks  in  bringing  grain  from  Guzerat  and 
Malwa  dmdng  a famine.  He  founded  schools  for 
orphans  in  all  his  chief  towns.  He  gave  stipends  to 


It  is  impossible  to  say  whetber  Krishna  Eai  maintained  a suzerainty  over 
the  Tamil  country  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  On  the  Malabar  side  his 
suzerainty  was  undoubted,  for  the  kings  of  Malabar  sent  him  yearly  presents. 

This  statement  of  Ferishta  is  somewhat  perplexing.  Vijayanagar  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  about  1344  (see  ante,  page  42  note).  Possibly  Ferishta  re- 
ferred to  Karnata;  but  Karnata  could  scarcely  have  been  for  seven  centuries  in 
the  direct  possession  of  the  Telinga  family.  Possibly  there  had  been  inter- 
marriages between  the  royal  families  of  Karnata  and  Telinga  from  a remote 
period ; and  thus  the  seven  centuries  referred  to  the  family  and  not  to  the 
Karnata  kingdom.  The  subject  will  be  further  noticed  in  dealing  with  Ilindd 
traditions. 

2“  This  is  of  course  an  oriental  hyperbole  ; but  still  it  conveys  the  popular  idea 
of  the  riches  of  Vijayanagar. 
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expounders  of  the  Koran,  and  monthly  charities  to  chapter  hi. 
all  who  were  blind.  He  died  in  1397 ; he  was 
bm-ied  in  the  tomb  of  Hasan  Gangu. 

Ghias-ud-dm,  the  son  of  Mahmud,  succeeded  topy^-vif’p: 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  An  officer  of  1397. 

the  household  was  disappointed  of  a post  and  re- 
solved on  revenge.  He  invited  Gliias-ud-dln  to  his 
house,  made  him  drunk,  threw  him  on  his  back,  and 
destroyed  his  eyes  with  a dagger.  Plots  and  mur- 
ders followed ; they  were  mere  struggles  for  power. 

In  the  end  the  blind  prince  went  to  Mecca ; 

Firiiz,  son  of  Ddud,  was  proclaimed  Sultan. 

Firuz  was  a man  of  wit  and  pleasure  ; devoted  firiiz  sjiah : 
to  learning  and  science,  yet  given  to  wine  and  wo-  amrsciCTice,'"*^' 
men.  He  read  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  well 
as  the  Koran ; ho  preferred  the  Koran  because 
it  commanded  that  women  should  be  hidden  from 
the  eyes  of  strangers.  His  religion  turned  upon 
women.  He  would  not  join  the  Sunnis  because  they 
were  limited  to  four  wives;  he  joined  the  Shiahs 
because  they  did  not  limit  him.  His  harem  was 
filled  with  women  from  every  land ; he  boasted  that 
he  could  speak  to  every  one  in  her  own  tongue. 

Finiz  was  eager  for  knowledge.  He  collected  ® 
cmdosities  ; he  studied  botany,  geometry,  and  logic. 

Every  day  when  business  was  over,  he  surrounded 
himself  with  doctors,  poets,  reciters  of  history,  and 
readers  of  the  Shdh  Nfimeh.  He  laid  aside  all  re- 
straint. Every  one  could  come  or  go,  or  call  for  what 
he  pleased  to  eat  or  drink.  He  might  speak  upon 
,any  subject,  except  an  affair  of  state,  or  a scandal 
about  an  absent  person. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  Firiiz  Shall  belonged  to  the  same  type  as  the 
emperor  Akber,  and  held  evening  assemblies  of  a similar  character. 

7 
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CHAPTER  III. 


War  against 
Vijayanagar. 


Assassination  of 
tlie  eldost  son  of 
Deva  Eai. 


Mussulman  in- 
trigues with  the 
Gond  Raja. 


Fi'ruz  was  soon  dragged  into  a war  with  Vijay- 
anagar.  A new  sovereign,  named  Deva  Itai,  had 
ascended  the  Hindu  throne.  Deva  Rai  overran  the 
country  between  the  rivers  Tumhadra  and  Krishna ; 
lie  captured  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Mudkul  and 
Kaichor ; he  then  encamped  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Krishna  river.  Firuz  led  his  forces  to  the  north- 
ern bank ; he  was  afraid  to  cross. 

At  last  eight  men  offered  to  go  over  the  river ; 
they  proirosed  to  assassinate  either  Deva  Rai  or  his 
eldest  son.  Firuz  accepted  the  offer;  it  excited 
no  horror;  it  rather  took  his  fancy.  The  scheme 
was  carried  out  as  a joke;  it  certainly  was  not 
regarded  as  a crime.  The  men  crossed  the  river; 
they  made  friends  with  a comjiany  of  dancing  girls. 
Two  of  the  men  dressed  as  girls ; they  went  with 
the  company  to  dance  and  sing  before  the  son  of 
Deva  Rai ; the  other  six  men  stood  outside  the 
pavilion  and  waited  for  a signal.  The  son  of  Deva 
Rai  and  his  chief  officers  got  drunk  with  wine ; the 
two  men  in  girl’s  attire  danced  and  postured  in  the 
Dekhani  fashion  with  a dagger  in  each  hand.  Sud- 
denly the  prince  was  stabbed  to  the  heart ; so  were 
many  of  his  officers.  The  six  men  rushed  in  and 
finished  the  massacre.  The  lights  were  put  out ; the 
assassins  escaped  amidst  the  uproar.  The  result  was 
that  Firuz  crossed  the  river,  routed  Deva  Rai,  and 
returned  with  immense  booty.  Henceforth  the  Rais 
of  Vijayanagar  paid  tribute  to  the  Bahmani  Sultans.^® 

About  this  time  another  game  was  played  on  the 
northern  frontier.  The  ]\Iussuhnan  Sultans  of  Malwa 


Ferisbta  tries  to  niuke  it  appear  that  the  Eais  of  Vijayanagar  had  paid  tri- 
bute to  the  Bahmani  Sultans  after  the  early  victories  of  Hasan  Gangu.  The 
point  is  doubtful. 
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and  Kliandesli  were  growing  jealous  of  Firuz.  They  chapter  hi. 
would  not  openly  attack  a brother  Mussulman. 

They  stirred  up  a Hindu  chief,  named  Narsing 
Rai,  to  invade  Berdr.^®  Narsing  Rai  was  a chief- 
I tain  of  Gondwana ; he  held  his  court  at  the  fort 
■ of  Kherld  on  the  Satpura  hills.  He  became  a cat’s- 
paw  to  the  Sultans.  He  invaded  Berdr ; he  soon  had 
' reason  to  repent.  FiTuz  captm-ed  his  fort  at 
i Kherla,^®  made  him  pay  tribute,  and  took  his 
[ daughter  in  marriage.®^ 

In  1398-99  Timur  invaded  the  Punjab  with  his  Timur  invades 

, India,  1398—99 

host  of  Turks  and  Moghuls.  He  entered  Delhi, 

I ■ sacked  and  massacred  its  inhabitants,  and  spread  a 
great  terror  throughout  Hindustan.  FiTuz  pro- 
pitiated him  ; he  sent  presents  to  Delhi  ; he  offered 
I to  become  Timur’s  vassal.  Timur  sent  retmm 
presents ; he  also  sent  a firmdn  granting  Guzerat 
and  Malwa  to  FiTuz. 

Nothin*?  came  of  the  firmdn:  it  only  stirred  up  Sultans  of 

irii  oy-N  iTiri  ai*-  Guzerat  and 

the  oultans  of  Guzerat  and  Malwa  to  fresh  intrif?ues.  Maiwa  intr^ue 

^ With  Dcva  Rai. 

They  tried  to  make  a cat’s-paw  of  Deva  Rai ; they 
were  lavish  in  their  promises  of  helii.  Deva  Rai 
took  advantage  of  their  promises  to  keep  back  his 


The  kingdom  of  the  Bahmani  Sultans  of  the  Dekhan  included  four  pro- 
vinces, namely,  Doulathbad  [i.  e.,  Deoghur]  and  Berar  in  the  north,  and  Kul- 
harga  and  Telinga  ceded  districts  in  the  south. 

29  The  Shtpura  range  ’runs  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Nerbudda  river, 
just  as  the  Vindhya  range  runs  along  the  northern  bank.  The  ruins  of  the  old 
fort  of  Kherla  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Badnur. 
Since  the  publication  of  Sir  Eichard  Temple’s  Administration  Eeport  of  the 
Central  Provinces  in  1862,  Gondwana  cannot  be  called  an  unknown  region- 
Mr  Grant’s  admirable  Gazetteer  of  the  Central  Provinces,  published  in  1870, 
furnishes  exhaustive  accounts  of  the  whole  of  this  interesting  country.  Narsing 
Eai  was  apparently  a Rajpoot ; he  was  a ruler  of  Gonds.  The  Gonds  are 
generally  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  Hindus. 

2*  The  marriages  of  the  Bahmani  Sultans  with  the  daughters  of  Hindh  Eajas 
became  as  detrimental  to  the  dynasties  of  the  Dekhan  as  it  had  already  proved 
to  the  Khilji  dynasty  of  Hindustan. 
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CHAPTER  in.  tribute  from  Firuz;  ho  was  afraid  to  make  war. 

At  last  he  violated  the  Sultan’s  territory ; he  tried 
to  carry  off  a girl  from  the  town  of  Mudkul.  Firuz 
avenged  the  outrage.  He  desolated  the  country 
round  about  Vijayanagar  until  Heva  Rai  was  in 
despair.  The  Sultans  of  Guzerat  and  Malwa 
could  not  help  him  ; they  could  not  keep  their  pro- 
mises ; they  dared  not  aid  the  idolater  against  the 
believer.  Deva  Rai  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace. 
Fh’uz  Shah  demanded  his  daughter  in  marriage ; 
he  also  demanded  fifty  elephants,  two  thousand 
musicians  and  dancers,  and  a vast  quantity  of 
gold  and  joAvels.  The  Rai  had  no  way  of  escape  ; 
he  was  forced  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  con- 
queror. 

marriage  of  the  Mussulman  Sultan  with  a 
ueva  IIS’.’*®' Hindu  bride  was  celelirated  with  every  oriental  re- 
joicing. For  forty  days  there  was  nothing  but 
feasting  and  revelry.  The  Mussulman  camp  was 
more  than  four  miles  from  the  city  of  Vijayanagar. 
The  road  betAveen  the  two  was  timied  into  a 
street ; it  rvas  lined  on  either  side  with  shops  and 
booths.  Provisions  and  sweetmeats,  flowers  and 
lAerfumes,  fruits  and  choice  drinks,  were  free  to  all. 
Conjimers,  play-actors,  snake-charmers,  dancing- 
girls,  and  buffoons  performed  before  the  multi- 
tudes. When  the  marriage  rites  Avere  over,  the 
street  was  coA^ered  Avith  carpets ; the  princess  was 
carried  AAoth  great  jiomp  to  the  Sultan’s  paAnlion. 
After  some  days  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride  paid 
a visit  to  the  palace  of  the  Rai.  All  the  chief 
officers  accompanied  the  processions  in  gorgeous 
array ; music  Avas  playing,  banners  Avere  flying, 
beautiful  children  were  scattering  flowers  of  gold 
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and  silver.  The  Sultan  was  feasted  for  three  days,  chapter  hi. 
and  then  took  his  leave ; hut  the  parting  was  un- 
propitious.  The  Rai  accompanied  his  son-in-law 
part  of  the  way  to  the  camp ; he  turned  hack  with- 
out going  the  whole  way.  FiTuz  was  incensed  at 
the  affront ; henceforth  he  was  in  secret  enmity 
against  the  Rai.^^ 

I,  The  peace  lasted  ten  years.  In  an  evil  hour  Devastation  of 

I ^ , the  Dekhaii  by 

Ffruz  renewed  the  war.  His  army  was  weakened  Hindis, 
by  pestilence;  it  was  utterly  defeated.  The  Hindus 
revenged  themselves  upon  the  Mussulmans  as  they 
had  never  done  before.  They  cut  off  the  heads  of 
the  believers ; they  built  them  into  a tower  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  Deva  Rai  invaded  the  Dek- 
han with  a host  of  idolaters;  he  wasted  the  country; 
he  burnt  down  mosques  and  shrines;  he  slaughtered 
the  villagers  like  sheep.  At  last  the  Mussulmans 
recovered  heart ; they  drove  the  Hindus  back  to 
I the  Peninsula.  Firuz  never  recovered  the  blow ; 
he  spent  his  last  days  in  sorrow  and  despair. 

He  died  . in  1422,  after  a reign  of  twenty -five 
years. 

The  next  Sultan  was  Ahmad  Shah.  He  was  Ahmad  shau 

the  butcher, 

bent  on  revenging  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  Deva 
Rai.  He  invaded  the  territories  of  Vijayanagar ; 
he  compelled  the  Hindu  army  to  take  shelter  in 
the  capital.  He  set  aside  the  old  comjiact ; he  put 
i to  death  women  and  children  without  mercy. 

' Wlienever  the  tale  of  slaughter  numbered  twenty 
i thousand  persons,  he  halted  for  three  days,  and 
made  a feast.  He  broke  down  the  temples ; he 

The  damsel  of  Mudkul,  who.was  the  original  cause  of  the  war,  was  not  for- 
gotten. Indeed  her  fate  was  extraordinary.  After  the  war  was  over,  Firuz 
sent  for  her  to  court  ; he  found  her  so  beautiful  that  he  was  half  inclined  to 
I marry  her  himself.  Ultimately  he  gave  her  to  his  son. 
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CHAPTER  III 


"Wars  affainst 
brotlier  Mussul- 
mans. 


Removal  of  the 
caxiital  from 
Kulbarga  to 
BiUur. 


• destroyed  the  colleges  of  the  Bnih-mans.  In  tlie 
end  he  drove  the  Hindus  to  desperation.  Five 
thousand  banded  together ; they  swore  to  slay  Ah- 
mad Shah  at  all  hazards.  They  watched  his  every 
movement.  One  day,  Avhilst  limiting  outside  his 
camp,  he  saw  them  approaching  him.  lie  galloped 
to  a cattle  fold;  he  was  joined  by  two  hundred 
followers.  But  he  was  well  nigh  overwhelmed. 
Nearly  all  his  men  were  slain  or  wounded;  the 
Hindus  were  breaking  down  the  walls  of  the  fold ; 
suddenly  a body  of  Mussulman  horsemen  galloped 
up  and  saved  him.  The  hlindus  were  driven  off, 
but  numbers  had  fallen.  Deva  Rai  saw  that  fate 
was  against  him ; he  paid  up  his  arrears  of  tri- 
bute. Ahmad  Shah  then  returned  to  his  own  do- 
minions. 

Meanwhile  the  Sultan  of  Malwa  was  playing  his 
old  game  in  the  Dekhan ; he  was  making  war  on 
Narsing  Rai  for  refusing  to  invade  Berdr.  Narsing 
Rai  was  staunch.  Ahmad  Shah  went  out  to  help 
him ; the  Mullahs  raised  a cry  that  he  was  helping 
the  idolater  against  the  believer.  Ahmad  Shah 
stayed  his  hand,  but  only  for  a while.  He  soon  de- 
clared that  he  had  done  enough  for  Islam ; he  fell 
upon  the  Malwa  Sultan  and  defeated  him  utterly.®^ 

Ahmad  Shah  moved  his  capital  from  Kulbarga 
to  Bidiu’.^^  The  change  is  significant.  Bfdur  is  a 


” This  defiance  of  the  Ulama  resembles  that  of  Alfi-ud-din  Khilji.  It  re- 
veals the  fact  that  Ilindu  influences  were  beginning  to  work  amongst  the  Sultans 
of  the  Dekhan. 

3*  Bidur  is  one  of  the  cities  mentioned  in  the  Maha  Bharata.  It  was  the 
locality  of  some  of  the  leading  events  in  the  tradition  of  Nala  and  Dama)'anti. 
The  daughter  of  Raja  Bhima  dwelt  at  Bidur;  here  she  chose  Raja  Nala  at  her 
Swayamwara  ; here  she  sent  her  children  whilst  her  husband  was  engaged  in  the 
ruinous  gambling  match  ; here  she  was  finally  united  to  her  husband.  See  ante, 
Vol.  i.  and  iii. 
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liundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Kidbarga.  Ahmad  chapter  hi. 
Shah  found  that  his  Mussulman  neighbours  to  the 
northward  had  become  more  dangerous  than  his 
Hindu  neighbours  to  the  southward.  He  strength- 
ened himself  against  Guzerat  and  Malwa  by  mak- 
ing an  alliance  with  the  Sultan  of  Khandesh ; he 
■ married  his  son  Ala-ud-din  to  the  daughter  of  the 
I Sultan  of  Khandesh.  He  died  in  1435  after  a reign 
of  twelve  years. 

Ahl-ud-din  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Bidur. 

He  married  a Hindu  princess;  he  neglected  his^^^’’- 
. Mussulman  queen.  The  Sultan  of  Khandesh  made 
war  ujDon  him,  but  was  defeated ; nothing  more  is 
told  of  the  matter. 

About  this  time  Deva  Rai  of  Vijayanagar  was 
brooding  over  his  defeats.  He  could  not  understand 
why  he  should  bo  so  often  beaten  by  the  Mussul- 
i mans.  He  had  larger  dominions,  more  people,  and 
j more  money.  He  had  many  sea-ports  teeming  with 
riches.  Still  the  Mussulmans  were  too  much  for 
I him.  Once  only  in  the  reign  of  Firiiz  he  had  gained 
I the  up2ier  hand ; ever  since  that  time  the  Mussul- 
mans had  been  a terror  to  the  Hindus. 

In  this  perplexity  Deva  Rai  called  toe-ether  aThepjreat 

\ ^ ^ ^ council. 

great  council  of  Bralnnans  and  Kshatriyas.  Such 
councils  were  common  in  ancient  times.  AVlien  they 
were  all  assembled  together,  he  begged  them  to  tell 
him  truly  ‘ Why  was  it  that  the  Mussulmans 
always  defeated  the  Hindus  ? ’ 

The  Brahmans  spoke  after  the  manner  of  priests.  Opinion  of  the 

-*■  , , •*-  Brahmans. 

They  said  it  was  the  will  of  God ; it  had  been  fore- 


Khandesh  acted  as  a political  buffer  between  the  Bahmani  Sultans  and 
the  Sultan  of  Malwa. 
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CHAPTER'iii.  told  in  tlieir  sacred  books ; it  was  the  outcome  of 
the  age  of  Kali. 

Opinion  of  the  The  Ksliatriyas  spoke  after  the  manner  of 

soldiers.  They  said  that  the  Mussulmans  had  better 
horsemen  and  better  archers.  The  Mussulmans 
were  mounted  on  horses  from  Persia  and  Turkistan. 
The  Hindus  were  mounted  on  the  ponies  of  the 
Peninsula,  The  Mussulman  archers  were  far  su- 
perior to  the  Hindu  archers  ; they  had  stronger  arm 
and  keener  eye ; their  arrows  were  bewildering  and 
blinding. 

Deva uai  enlists  Deva  Rai  hearkened  to  the  Ksliatriyas.  He 

enlisted  Mussulmans ; he  drilled  his  Hindu  archers. 
He  respected  the  religion  of  the  Mussulmans.  He 
built  them  a mosque.  He  placed  a Koran  before 
his  throne ; they  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
sacred  book ; they  would  have  refused  to  prostrate 
before  an  idolater. 

D’vaRaisnb.  But  Deva  Rai  could  not  get  the  mastery  over 

mits  to  destiny.  , o ./ 

the  Bahmani  Sultan.  He  made  war  upon  Ala-ud- 
dm.  He  gained  one  victory  ; he  was  routed  in  the 
second  battle ; he  lost  his  eldest  son  in  the  third. 
The  extent  of  his  defeat  is  unknown.  He  never 
renewed  the  war.  He  tendered  his  submission ; 
henceforth  he  jiaid  his  tribute  regularly. 

tol'S^eiiindu  enlistment  of  Mussulmans  in  Hindu  armies 

is  a new  phase  in  the  history.  Probably  it  was 
brought  about  by  the  antagonism  between  the  Sun- 
nis and  Shiahs,  the  Dekhanis  and  the  Foreigners. 
The  bitterness  of  the  struggle  was  daily  increasing. 
It  was  growing  to  a dangerous  height.  It  was 
threatening  to  rend  asunder  the  Bahmani  empire. 
It  divided  the  court  and  army  into  hostile  camps. 
When  the  Sunnis  were  in  power,  the  Shiahs  would 
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be  tempted  to  take  service  under  Hindu  Rajas,  chapter  ni. 

About  this  time  Ala-ud-dm  resolved  to  conquer  Bloody  antago- 
Konkana.  The  Rajas  of  Konkana  were  brigands 
and  pirates.  They  lield  the  region  between  the 
Western  Ghdts  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Their 
country  was  difficult  and  unhealthy ; it  extended 
from  Bombay  on  the  north  to  Goa  on  the  south. 

They  were  barricaded  by  forests  and  precipices. 

Ala-ud-dhi  sent  a mixed  force  of  Dekhanis  and 
Foreigners  to  root  them  out  of  their  strong-holds.®® 

The  Dekhanis  refused  to  go  ; they  were  alarmed  at 
the  thick  jungles  and  overhanging  mountains.  The 
Foreigners  went ; they  were  ensnared  into  a narrow 
pass ; they  were  attacked  by  the  forces  of  Kon- 
kana and  slaughtered  like  sheep.  The  recrimin- 
ations which  followed  between  the  Dekhanis  and 
Foreigners  led  to  intrigues,  treacheries,  and  mur- 
ders. According  to  Ferishta  thousands  of  Foreigners 
were  massacred  by  the  Dekhanis  in  cold  blood. 

Ferishta,  however,  was  himself  a Foreigner  and  a 
Shiah.  He  writes  with  a bitterness  which  has  per- 
haps driven  him  to  exaggerations.  It  would  bo 
sheer  waste  of  time  to  review  the  dubious  detail  of 
perfidy  and  assassination. 

Ald-ud-din  died  in  1457,  after  a reign  of  twenty-  Humayunthe 
four  years.  His  death  was  followed  by  a contest  ^ 

between  his  two  sons  Humayun  and  Hasan.  Hu- 
mdyun  was  the  eldest ; his  character  was  so  utterly 
bad  that  the  nobles  placed  Hasan  upon  the  throne. 

Humayun  broke  into  the  palace  with  his  follow- 
ers, dragged  down  Hasan,  and  put  out  his  eyes. 

38  Ala-ii(l-dm  was  trimming  between  Sunnis  and  Shiahs.  This  was  the  policy 
of  the  Sultans  who  succeeded  Firuz.  It  W'as  not  until  a later  period  in  the  his- 
tory, when  the  Bahmani  empire  was  broken  up  into  smaller  kingdoms,  that  the 
Sultans  of  the  Dokhan  began  to  espouse  different  sides. 
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CHAPTER  III.  Ilumdyun  was  proclaimed  Sultan ; lie  was  called 
away  from  the  city  of  Bidiu-  by  a rebellion  in  Te- 
lingana.  In  his  absence  the  people  of  Bidur  rose 
in  insurrection ; they  released  the  blind  prince  to- 
gether with  seven  thousand  state  prisoners.’^^  The 
revolt  sjiread  to  the  provinces.  Humdyun  hastened 
back  to  Bidur ; he  put  down  the  rebellion  with  the 
fury  of  a savage.  The  public  square  became  an 
arena  of  torture.  The  blind  prince  was  thrown  to 
a tiger.  Thousands  of  men  were  put  to  the  most 
cruel  of  deaths;  thousands  of  women  were  subjected 
to  a violence  Avorse  than  death.  Menial  servants 
Avho  had  no  hand  in  the  rebellion  were  impaled, 
or  cut  to  2)ieces,  or  flayed  alive.  The  subsequent 
atrocities  of  Humdrum  are  indescribable.  After 
three  years  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  servants.®® 
MahmAd, the  Tlieii  followed  the  rein'll  of  a minor;  it  lasted 

ues-isie'”'*’  three  years  longer.  But  the  further  history  of 

the  Bahmani  Sultans  grows  confused  and  unmean- 
ing. Mahmud,  who  may  be  called  the  last  of  the 
Bahmani  Sultans,  reigned  from  1463  to  1516. 
For  a brief  period  the  empire  flourished.  His 
minister,  Mahmud  Gawan,  was  the  ablest  man  of 
the  time ; he  conquered  Goa  and  Konkana  on 
one  side,  and  Telinga  and  Orissa  on  the  other.®® 
But  he  was  a Foreigner,  and  the  Dekhanis  worked 

There  appears  to  have  been  a religious  element  in  this  revolution ; it  is 
too  obscure  to  admit  of  explanation. 

•’3  It  is  difficult  for  a European  historian  to  write  a faithful  account  of  the 
Mussulman  Sultans  of  the  Dekhan.  Children  of  both  sexes  were  torn  from  their 
parents  for  the  worst  of  purposes.  Ilumhyfin  seized  brides  in  the  public  streets ; 
after  a few  days  he  sent  them  back  to  their  husbands.  It  is  wonderful  that 
such  a wretch  was  permitted  to  reign  for  three  years. 

Mahmbd  conquered  Goa  in  order  to  destroy  the  nest  of  pirates,  who  had 
maintained  their  hold  on  the  island  from  a remote  antiquity.  Forty  years  after- 
wards Goa  was  captured  by  the  Portuguese,  as  already  related  in  a previous 
volume. 
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Ills  ruin,  A letter  was  forged  witli  his  seal,  pur- 
jiorting  to  invite  the  Kaja  of  Orissa  to  reheh^° 
The  Sultan  believed  that  the  letter  was  authentic; 
he  ordered  the  minister  to  he  beheaded.  Hence- 
forth the  Sultan  abandoned  himself  to  wine  and 
debaucheiy.  The  governors  of  the  provinces  broke 
out  in  rebellion;  they  dismembered  the  Bahmani 
monarchy;  they  established  independent  kingdoms. 
The  drunkenness  which  prevailed  at  court  spread 
amongst  the  people.  Ferishta  describes  the  mania 
for  liquor  with  curious  exaggeration.  “ Holy 
tors,”  he  says,  “ their  clothes  for  drink ; 

expounders  of  the  Koran  Avere  SAvilling  in  the  wine 
shops.”  The  authority  of  Mahmud  Sultan  was 
confined  to  the  city  of  Bidur  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood ; even  this  limited  authority  was 
usuiqoed  by  a new  minister,  named  Amu  Barid. 
Thus  Sultan  Mahmud  passed  away  from  the  page 
of  history.  A petty  dynasty,  known  as  the  Ban'dsj 
lingered  on  at  Bidur,  until  the  little  kingdom  was 
finally  absorbed  in  the  Moghul  empire.'^^ 

The  political  relations  between  the  Mussulmans 
and  Hindus  were  entirely  changed  by  the  dismem- 


The  connection  between  Orissa  and  the  Dekhan  must  have  been  very  slight. 
They  were  separated  by  the  great  forest  of  Gondwana. 

Ferishta  is  a faithful  historian  in  general,  but  he  was  a Shiah.  His  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  Foreigners  or  Shiahs  ; he  could  believe  anything  that  was 
evil  of  the  Dekhanis  or  Sunnis. 

One  story  is  related  of  Sultan  Mahmhd,  which  is' worthy  of  record.  During 
a campaign  in  Telinga,  he  was  told  that  there  was  a temple  in  the  city  of  Kan- 
chipura  [the  modern  Conjeveram,  near  Madras],  which  was  covered  with  plates  of 
gold.  Accordingly  he  set  off  for  Khnchipura  with  a chosen  body  of  horsemen. 
As  he  approached  the  city  the  Hindus  swarmed  out  like  bees.  One  tall  Brahman 
struck  a blow  at  the  Sultan,  and  w^as  killed  on  the  spot.  The  temple  was  taken 
by  storm;  seven  days  were  spent  in  stripping  it  of  all  its  gold  and  jewels.  The 
subsequent  misfortunes  of  Mahmud  were  ascribed  by  the  Hindfis  to  his  having 
slaughtered  a Brahman. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Peace  between 
the  Dckhan  and. 
Peninsula. 
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CHAPTER  III,  berment  of  the  Balimani  empire.  The  balance  of 
power  was  lost.  The  Mussulman  empire  in  the 
Dekhan  was  no  longer  united  under  a single  Sultan. 
It  was  no  longer  able  to  concentrate  all  its  forces 
against  the  Hindu  empire  of  the  Peninsula.  It  was 
broken  up  into  five  kingdoms.  The  Dekhan  at 
this  period  may  be  described  as  a square,  having  a 
little  kingdom  in  the  centre,  and  a larger  kingdom 
in  each  of  the  four  angles.  Bidur  was  the  centre. 
Northward  of  Bidur  were  Ahmadnagar  and  Berar. 
South  of  Bidur  were  Bijdpur  and  Golkonda.^^ 

There  was  a truce  between  the  Mussulmans  and 
the  Hindus ; it  lasted  for  some  years.  The 
Mussulman  kingdoms  of  the  Dekhan  were  distracted 
by  the  growing  strife  between  the  Shiahs  and  the 
Sunnis.  The  Hindu  empire  of  Vijayanagar  was 
distracted  by  intrigues,  usurpations,  and  massacres, 
which  followed  the  death  of  Deva  Rai. 

History  of  Bijii,-  Tlio  liistoiw  of  tlio  Mussulmaii  kingdoms  of  the 

pur,  typical  of  ^ _ 

aluhe  mlhan  Dekliaii  is  of  small  value.  The  one  point  of  interest 

kingdoms.  -g  struggle  between  Shiahs  and  Sunnis.  The 
character  of  this  struggle  is  sufficiently  depicted  in 
the  history  of  Bijdpiir.  Again,  Bi'jdpur  was  nearest 
to  Vijayanagar.  When  Vijayanagar  recovered  her 
strength,  Bijdpur  bore  the  whole  brunt  of  the  strug- 
gle against  the  Hindus.  Accordingly  the  history  of 
Bijapur  will  serve  as  a type  of  all  the  others.  It 
also  tells  the  story  of  the  last  war  against  Vijay- 
anagar. 


The  history  of  these  several  dynasties  is  not  only  useless,  but  inexpressibly 
tedious.  It  may,  however,  he  desirable  to  bear  their  names  in  mind.  The 
Nizam  Shhhi  dymasty  reigned  at  Ahmadnagar.  The  Imhd  Shahi  dynasty  reigned 
at  Berar.  The  Barid  Shhhi  dynasty  reigned  at  Bidur.  The  Adil  Shahi  dynasty 
reigned  at  Bijhpur.  The  Kutb-Shahi  dynasty  reigned  at  Golkonda. 
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Yusuf  Adil  Shall  was  the  first  Sultan  of  BijYipur.^^ 
He  was  a Shiah.  He  was  tolerant  towards  Sunnis 
as  well  as  Hindus.  It  was  customary  for  Shiah 
Mullahs  to  curse  the  first  three  Khalifs  as  usurpers ; 
this  was  strictly  forbidden  by  Yusuf  Adil  Shah. 
“ Islam,”  he  said,  “ has  many  sects,  and  heaven  has 
many  mansions.”  He  leaned  still  more  towards 
the  Hindus.  He  married  a Mahratta  princess  who 
accepted  Islam  ; he  gave  a daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  Sultan  of  Berdr,  who  was  a converted  Hindu. 

Ismail  Adil  Shah  succeeded  Yusuf  on  the  throne 
of  Bijapur.  He  was  the  son  of  Yusuf  by  the  Mah- 
ratta princess.  He  was  only  a boy,  but  he  was  a 
Shiah.  The  minister  was  a Sunni.  A conflict  was 
inevitable.  The  minister  was  bent  upon  obtaining 
the  throne,  and  restoring  the  Sunni  religion. 

_ The  story  of  the  court  intrigues  at  this  crisis  wull 
show  the  fierceness  of  the  antagonism.  The  women 
were  as  eager  and  desperate  as  the  men.  The  min- 
ister shut  uji  the  boy  Sultan  and  his  mother  in  the 
palace.  He  would  have  seized  the  throne  at  once ; 
he  consulted  the  astrologers ; he  was  told  that  the 
stars  were  unfavourable.  He  feigned  sickness  ; he 
shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house ; he  brooded 


“ A strange  story  is  told  by  Eerishta  that  Yusuf  Adil  Shah  was  the  son  of 
Araurath  the  Second,  emperor  of  Turkey  ; that  when  all  the  sons  of  Amurath, 
excepting  the  eldest,  were  put  to  death  by  the  bow-string,  he  was  smuggled 
out  of  the  seraglio,  sent  to  Persia,  and  brought  up  as  a Shiah.  The  whole 
story  is  a fiction.  It  was  probably  invented  for  the  purpose  of  ascribing 
a royal  parentage  to  ATusuf.  Amurath  left  an  infant,  but  it  was  unquestionably 
murdered.  According  to  the  story  told  by  Knolles,  the  mother  was  frantic  with 
grief ; she  demanded  revenge  ; the  executioner  was  made  over  to  her  : she  stabbed 
him  to  death ; she  cut  out  his  liver  and  threw  it  to  the  dogs.  This  incident, 
horrible  as  it  appears,  probably  approximates  to  the  truth.  There  was  no  motive 
for  inventing  it.  The  wrath  of  the  mother  is  natural ; it  proves  that  her  infant 
was  murdered.  See  Knolles’s  History  of  the  Turks,  folio,  page  338.  London; 
1610. 
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CHAPTER  III,  over  liis  schemes  whilst  waiting  for  a fortunate 
horn-. 


Resistance  of 
the  Mahratta 

ciiieen  dowager:  rlmirrpv 
assassination  of 

the  minister,  assassiiiatc  tlic  minister 


The  Mahratta  queen  knew  that  her  son  was  in 
She  prevailed  on  a faithful  Tm’k  to 
The  Turk  gave  out  that 
he  was  going  to  Mecca ; that  he  wished  to  make  his 
salam  to  the  minister  before  departing.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  minister’s  chamber;  he  stabbed 
the  Sunni  to  the  heart.  The  Turk  was  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  guards,  but  the  minister  was^  a dead 
man. 

Son  of  the  Tlic  motlicr  of  the  minister  was  as  resolute  as 

minister  aims  at 

the  throne.  f^Q  mother  of  tlic  Sultau.  She  had  lost  her  son; 

she  had  a grandson  who  had  grown  to  be  a 
man ; his  name  was  Safdar  Khan ; she  determined 
that  Sdfdar  Khan  should  become  Sultan  of  Bijd- 
l)ur.  She  kept  the  assassination  a profound  secret. 
She  dressed  the  corpse  in  his  usual  clothes ; she 
2daced  it  on  a sofa  in  the  verandah  as  though 
the  minister  had  been  still  alive.  She  sent  Safdar 
Klian  to  secure  the  young  Sultan  and  his  mother ; 
Safdar  Khan  was  then  to  seize  the  throne. 

Desperate  battle  Meantime  tlic  Mahratta  queen  was  iireparing  for 

between  the  o(it  i-  c i 

p^iao’lhnd*tim  ^ clcadly  conflict.  She  knew  nothing  of  what  was 

Sunnis  outside,  going  Oil slie  oiily  kiiow  that  she  and  her  son  must 
fiMit  for  their  lives  as  well  as  for  the  throne.  She 

O 

had  a woman  to  hel^i  her  named  Dilshad.  The  two 
ladies  armed  themselves  and  all  the  women  servants ; 
they  engaged  a body  of  archers  to  assist  them.  They 
sent  messengers  into  the  city  to  summon  all  the 
Shiahs  or  Foreigners  to  their  rescue.  When  Safdar 
Khan  ajiproached  the  jialace  with  his  Sunnis,  he 
was  assailed  by  a storm  of  stones  and  arrows.  He 
fell  back  to  ^irocure  cannon  for  battering  down  the 
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palace  gates.  Meantime  tlie  women  inside  were  re-  chapter  iii. 
inforced  by  fresli  bodies  of  arcliers  and  matcli-lock- 
men ; the  new  arrivals  made  their  way  over  the  fort 
ditch  at  the  back  of  the  palace ; they  were  dragged 
up  to  the  windows  by  ropes.  A fierce  battle  raged. 

Many  were  killed  and  wounded.  At  last  Safdar 
Khan  burst  open  the  palace  gates  and  rushed  into 
the  court-yard.  An  arrow  pierced  his  eye ; he 
crouched  down  against  the  wall.  At  that  moment 
the  young  Sultan  heaved  a great  stone  upon  him ; 
it  crushed  him  to  death. 

The  Sunm  revolt  was  at  an  end ; Ismail  recover- 
ed  liis  throne.  The  body  of  the  faithful  Turk  was 
buried  in  a magnificent  tomb ; holy  men  were  ap- 
pointed to  pray  for  his  soul ; so  long  as  the  Sultan 
dwelt  at  Bijdpur  he  paid  a monthly  visit  to  the 
tomb,  and  joined  in  the  prayers. 

The  further  reign  of  Ismail  is  of  small  interest.  Mallu,  the 
He  was  a Shiah ; he  received  an  embassy  from  the 
Shiah  Sultan  of  Persia.^^  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Mallu.  The  new  Sultan  was  a monster  of  wick- 
edness. His  grandmother,  the  Mahratta  princess, 
ordered  a Turkish  noble  to  dejDOse  him  and  put  out 
his  eyes. 

Ibrahim,  a younger  brother,  was  the  next  ibrahim,  the 

/ ./  o / Sunni ; persecu- 

Sultan.  He  was  a Sunnf ; he  promoted  the  Sun-  shiat/s*i53i— 
nis,  and  persecuted  the  Shiahs.  He  turned  away 
the  Persian  accountants  because  they  were  Shiahs ; 
he  engaged  Mahratta  Brdhmans  in  their  room. 

The  change  proved  mischievous.  Many  of  the  Brtili- 
mans  proved  unfaithful  and  were  put  to  death. 

In  the  year  1500  the  Shiahs  of  Persia  had  established  an  independent  king, 
dom  under  the  Sfifi  Sultans.  It  was  a Sultan  of  this  dynasty  that  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Sultan  of  Bijhpur. 
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Numbers  of  Sliiahs  dejoarted  out  of  tlie  kingdom 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  llai  of  Vijayanagar. 
Ibrahim  carried  on  many  wars  against  his  Mussul- 
man neighbours ; they  are  forgotten  now.  He 
died  in  1557.  His  last  act  was  to  order  the  execu- 
tion of  his  physicians  because  they  could  not  cure 
him. 

During  the  reign  of  Ibrahim,  the  empire  of 
Vijayanagar  was  convulsed  by  treacheries  and 
massacres.  The  story  is  horrible  but  typical.  It 
tells  of  a revolution  which  is  frequent  in  Hindu 
history ; the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  from  the 
family  of  the  Raja  to  that  of  the  minister.  It 
reveals  the  jierfidy  and  bloodthirstiness  Avhich  have 
been  the  curse  of  Asiatic  courts  from  the  remotest 
antiquity. 

Deva  Rai  had  a minister  named  Timma.  Wlien 
DeA^a  Rai  died,  there  was  no  son  old  enough  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  Raja  of  VijaA^anagar.  Timma  placed  an 
infant  prince  iqion  the  throne  ; he  ruled  in  his  name 
as  regent  of  the  empire.  When  the  infant  was 
growing  old  enough  to  reign,  he  was  mm’dered. 
Three  infants  reigned  in  succession ; each  one  was 
murdered  in  turn.  There  Avms  no  one  to  interfere ; 
the  machinery  of  the  state  went  on  as  usual ; the 
treasury  Avas  in  the  hands  of  Timma ; the  armies 
of  the  empire  Avere  at  his  command. 

MeanAvhile  Timma  married  his  son  Ram  Rai  to 
a granddaughter  of  Deva  Rai.  This  was  part  of 
his  life-long  intrigue.  The  marriage  to  the  princess 
gave  Ram  Rai  a sIioav  of  claim  to  the  throne.  In 
the  end  Ram  Rai  Avas  proclaimed  Raja.  Another 
Avork  of  slaughter  AAms  carried  out  in  the  dark 
places  of  the  palace.  All  the  males  of  the  royal 
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family  were  put  to  death;  none  escajied,  except  a 
half-witted  man  named  Termal,  and  an  infant  of 
the  female  hranch. 

Ram  Rai  gained  the  throne  without  opposition. 
Had  he  been  courtly  towards  his  nobles,  after  the 
manner  of  Rajas,  he  might  have  reigned  until  his 
dying  day.  But  he  was  pulfed-ipi  and  insolent ; ho 
offended  the  vassals  of  the  emjiire  by  his  pride  and 
arrogance.  They  cried  out  against  the  usurper ; they 
demanded  a prince  royal  for  their  Raja. 

Ram  Rai  was  in  extreme  peril ; his  kingdom 
and  his  life  were  in  equal  danger.  He  saved  him- 
self by  yielding  to  the  clamour.  He  placed  the 
infant  of  the  female  branch  upon  the  throne ; he 
fell  back  upon  the  post  of  minister.  The  nobles  were 
satisfied.  Ram  Rai  still  reigned  as  regent ; possibly 
he  stoojied  to  fawn  and  flatter.  ]\Ioantime  he  pushed 
on  the  work  of  assassination ; every  dangerous  foe 
was  put  out  of  the  wa}^.  His  resources  were  bound- 
less ; poison  or  the  dagger  might  be  freely  used ; 
his  instruments  had  nothing  to  fear.  Wlien  Rama 
had  cut  down  every  enemy,  he  placed  the  infant 
Raja  in  confinement;  he  once  more  took  his  seat 
upon  the  throne  as  Raja  of  the  empire. 

Many  of  the  nobles  chafed  under  the  new  usurp- 
ation. Some  broke  out  in  rebellion.  Ram  Rai  took 
the  field  against  them.  Suddenly  a strange  incident 
wrested  the  empire  out  of  his  hands.  He  had  en- 
trusted the  charge  of  the  imperial  treasury  at  Vijay- 
anagar  to  a favourite  slave  whom  he  had  raised  to 
high  office.  His  campaign  in  the  province  exhausted 
his  army  chest ; he  sent  to  the  capital  for  a fresh 
supply  of  money.  The  slave  opened  the  imperial 

treasury ; his  brain  was  turned  at  the  sight  of  the 
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golden  hoards.  Wild  cravings  seduced  him  into 
treason.  He  released  the  infant  Raja,  placed  him 
on  the  throne,  assumed  the  post  of  minister,  and  be- 
gan to  levy  troops.  Every  disaffected  tributary  in 
the  empire  hastened  to  Vijayanagar  to  rally  round 
the  lawful  Raja  and  defend  him  against  Ram  Rai. 

At  this  crisis  there  was  another  turn  of  fortune. 
The  slave  had  not  acted  alone.  He  had  discovered 
his  jdans  to  Termal,  the  half-witted  prince.  Termal 
had  all  the  craft  and  cruelty  of  a madman.  He  put 
the  slave  to  death  and  became  minister.  He  put 
the  infant  to  death  and  became  Raja.  The  feudato- 
ries accepted  the  change ; probably  they  would  have 
accepted  any  change  that  delivered  them  from  the 
insolence  of  Ram  Rai.  Termal  Rai  was  akin  to  the 
old  dynasty ; consequently  he  had  a claim  to  the 
sovereignty.  Ram  Rai  was  completely  baffled ; 
he  retired  to  his  own  estates  and  bided  his  time. 

The  madness  of  Termal  proved  more  unbearable 
than  the  insolence  of  Ram  Rai.  The  nobles  of  the 
empire  were  driven  to  rally  round  Ram  Rai.  Termal 
suddenly  found  himself  in  mortal  danger;  a tempest 
was  gathering  round  him  to  destroy  him.  He  saved 
himself  by  calling  in  the  Mussulmans.  He  sent 
large  presents  to  Ibrahim,  Sultan  of  Bfjdpur;  he 
entreated  the  Sultan  to  help  him ; he  promised  that 
if  the  Sultan  saved  him  he  would  become  the  vassal 
of  Bijcipur. 

Ibrahim  accepted  the  offer  with  gladness.  He 
marched  his  army  with  all  speed  to  Vijayanagar ; 
he  was  admitted  within  the  walls  ; he  was  conducted 
to  the  palace.  Termal  hailed  him  as  his  deliverer. 
He  placed  the  Sultan  upon  the  throne  of  Vijayana-] 
gar ; he  did  homage  before  Ibrahim  as  his  vassal.  ( 
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The  Hindus  were  in  the  utmost  dismay.  Termal  chapter  in 
had  betrayed  the  empire  to  the  Mussulmans ; his  Termai  be- 

A ' frayed:  kius 

Mussulman  allies  enabled  him  to  defy  his  Hindu 
enemies.  Ram  Rai  and  his  adherents  entreated 
him  to  send  away  the  Sultan.  They  declared 
that  the  presence  of  the  Mussulmans  polluted  the 
temples  and  offended  the  gods.  They  vowed  that  if 
he  would  only  dismiss  the  Mussulmans  they  would  ’ 
be  his  faithful  subjects  for  the  future.  Termal 
was  already  sick  of  the  Mussulmans.  He  was  anxi- 
ous to  be  reconciled  to  his  feudatories.  He  bribed 
Ibrahim  to  go  back  to  Bijapur  with  a subsidy  of 
nearly  two  millions  sterling.  Scarcely  had  the  Mus- 
sulman army  crossed  the  Krishna  river  when  Termal 
was  undeceived.  The  nobles  threw  their  vows  to 
the  winds.  They  proclaimed  that  they  were  march- 
ing on  Vijayanagar  to  avenge  the  young  Raja  who 
had  been  murdered  by  Termal.  The  tidings  drove 
Termal  frantic.  He  put  out  the  eyes  of  all  his 
horses  and  elephants ; he  cut  off  their  tails.  He 
crushed  the  jewels  in  the  treasury  with  heavy  mill- 
stones. Finally,  just  as  his  enemies  were  break- 
ing into  the  palace,  he  fell  upon  his  sword  and 
perished  on  the  spot.^® 

Ram  Rai  now  became  Raja  of  Vijayanagar;  he  Ram  Rai,  Raja 
soon  restored  the  empire  to  its  former  grandeur. 

He  threw  off  all  show  of  dependence  upon  the  Mus- 
sulmans. He  was  in  reality  the  master.  He  paid 
no  tribute  to  Bijdpur;  ho  kept  possession  of  the 
Raichor  Doab. 

Meanwhile  Ali  Adil  Shah  succeeded  his  father  ah  achi  shah,  ^ 

a Shiah,  1557 — 

---  ---  1605. 


These  desperate  proceedings  were  in  accordance  with  old  Eajpoot  usages. 
Raja  Jaiphl  of  Lahore  threatened  to  act  in  like  manner  unless  Sabaktigin  and 
Mahmhd  concluded  a peace. 
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Tbrallim  as  Sultan  of  Bi'jtipur.  ITe  was  a Sliiah ; 
he  restored  the  ascendancy  of  the  Slnalis.  Ho 
ordered  the  Mullahs  to  pray  for  the  three  Imams, — 
All,  Hasan,  and  Husain  ; he  appointed  criers  to  curse 
the  three  Khalifs, — Ahu  Bakr,  Omar,  and  Otlnnan.' 

Ali  Add  Shah  was  the  most  higotcd  Shiah  that 
had  hitherto  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Bijapur.  It  is 
a suggestive  fact  that  this  bigoted  Sln'ah  formed  a 
closer  alliance  with  Ram  Rai  than  had  ever  existed 
before  betAveon  a Sultan  and  a Raja.  Ram  Rai 
lost  a son.  Ali  Adil  Shah  paid  a visit  of  condolence 
to  Vijayanagar;  he  was  adopted  as  a son  by  the 
Rai  and  his  queen.  Ali  Adil  Shah  went  further. 
He  made  war  upon  Ahmndnagar;  he  was  helped  by 
the  Sultan  of  Golkonda  ; he  invited  the  co-operation 
of  Ram  Rai.  The  Raja  of  Vijayanagar  was  as 
eager  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Dekhan  as 
Ibrahim  had  been  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Peninsula.  He  readily  joined  his  forces  to 
those  of  Bijapur  and  Golkonda;  he  fought  with 
them  against  the  Sultan  of  Ahmadnao-ar.  Mean- 
while  all  true  believers  Avere  filled  with  horror ; 
they  saw  Mussulman  Sultans  helped  by  an  idol- 
atrous Raja  in  a war  against  a brother  Mussulman. ! 

The  two  Sultans  had  bitter  reason  to  repent  their 
apostasy.  Dining  the  war  against  Ahmadnagar  the 
Hindus  committed  enormous  sacrilege  in  Mussul- 
man territory ; they  stabled  their  horses  in  the 
mosques;  they  performed  Brahmanical  rites  in  Mus- 
sulman shrines.  When  the  Avar  Avas  ov’er  Ram  Rai 
acted  as  Hindu  Rajas  A\dll  act  under  like  circum- 
stances He  exaggerated  his  achieAmments.  He  ar- 
rogated to  himself  all  the  honour  of  the  Avar.  He 
became  puffed  up  with  pride  and  Amin  glory.  He 
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' lie  insulted  tlieir  envoys.  Then  the  Sultans  handed 
together  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  unbeliever. 

They  forgot  their  quarrels;  they  thought  only  of 
revenge.  Berdr  was  too  far  away  to  the  northward ; 
j[  Ahmadnagar  and  Bidur  confederated  with  Bija- 
I pur  and  Golkonda.  All  four  collected  their  armies 
j on  the  plains  of  Bi j apur ; they  inarched  south  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  Krishna. 

Meantime  Ram  Rai  was  tilled  with  wrath.  He  Preparacons  of 

Uaiu  Rai. 

gathered  together  all  his  horse,  foot,  and  elephants; 
he  thought  to  overwhelm  the  Mussulmans.  His 
preparations  were  noised  abroad  throughout  the 
Peninsula.  He  gave  money  to  all  his  officers ; he 
gave  dresses,  jewels,  and  perfumes  to  all  his  wives 
and  concubines.  He  took  his  farewell  of  his  mother; 
he  received  her  blessing.  He  gave  his  last 

I banquet  to  all  his  favourite  ladies.  He  left  the 
zenana,  mounted  his  golden  litter,  and  went  out 
of  the  palace  to  take  the  field.  His  armies  were 
divided  into  three  great  hosts.  One  host  Avas  sent 
to  guard  the' ford  of  the  rKer  Krishna  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  Yeltain.  The  second  host 
I was  sent  as  an  advanced  guard  under  the  command 
I of  his  brother  Venkatadri.  The  third  host  formed 
the  main  body  under  his  own  command. 

When  the  four  Sultans  reached  the  Krishna,  tliCA^  rom-  suitans  of 

' _ the  Dckhaii 

I saw  that  the  first  host  was  drawn  up  on  the  opposite 
1 bank.  It  was  impossible  to  cross  the  river;  the 
I ford  was  guarded  by  cannon  and  rockets  mounted 
1 on  earthworks.  The  Sultans  marched  three  days 
along  the  bank,  as  if  to  seek  for  another  ford. 

Yeltain  left  the  earthworks,  and  marclied  his  Hindu 
army  the  same  AAmy  along  the  opjiosito  bank.  On 
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Battle  of  Tali- 
kota,  1565 : de- 
feat and  death 
of  Bam  Bai. 


the  third  night  the  Sultans  returned  in  all  haste  to 
the  ford ; they  crossed  the  river  before  Yeltam  dis- 
covered the  feint.  By  the  evening  of  the  next  day 
they  had  eluded  the  army  of  Venkatadri;  they  had 
encamped  within  ten  miles  of  the  army  of  Bam 
Bai. 

The  scouts  of  Bam  Bai  soon  brought  him  the 
tidings ; he  sent  off  expresses  to  summon  his  two 
brothers  to  join  him.  Next  morning  the  Hindtr 
and  Mussulman  armies  were  drawn  up  facing  each 
other  in  battle-array.  Both  had  cannon  ; the  Mus- 
sulmans had  the  best.  Tlie  Mussulmans  guarded 
their  front  with  a line  of  cannon  fastened  together 
with  ropes  and  chains.  The  Hindus  guarded  their 
front  mth  Avar  elephants  as  well  as  cannon.  The 
Hindus  began  the  battle  with  shot  and  rockets. 
They  then  charged  braAmly  in  Telinga  fashion  ; they 
drove  back  both  of  the  Mussulman  Avings.  But  the 
Mussulman  centre  Avas  unbroken.  The  Mussulman 
cannon  discharged  great  bags  of  copper  money 
against  the  enemy ; the  Hindus  fell  in  heaps.  At 
this  moment  a war  elephant  of  the  Hindus  ran 
madly  about ; it  oAmrturned  the  litter  of  Bam  Bai. 
The  Mussulman  gunners  seized  the  Bai  and  carried 
him  off ; they  cut  off  his  head  withou  t further 
jiarley ; they  paraded  it  upon  a spear  in  the  sight 
of  both  armies.  The  death  of  the  Baja  gave 
the  victory  to  the  Mussulmans.  The  Hindus 
turned  and  fled.  The  Mussulmans  pursued  them 
hotly  to  the  walls  of  Vijayanagar;  they  broke  into 
the  city ; they  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon 
the  Hindu  capital.  Three  centuries  have  jAassed 
away,  but  the  memory  of  the  battle  of  Talikota, 
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and  the  plunder  of  Vijayanagar,  are  still  lingering 
in  local  legend."^^ 

The  battle  of  Talikota  is  a landmark  in  the 
history  of  India.  The  Hindu  empire  of  the  south 
received  a mortal  blow ; it  died  away  into  a phan- 
tom. The  city  of  rock  and  granite  became  the 
haunt  of  beasts  of  prey.  Meanwhile,  Moghuls  from 
the  north  were  building  up  a new  empire.  It  was 
destined  to  overshadow  the  whole  Indian  continent ; 
to  dazzle  the  world  with  visions  of  wealth  and 
grandeur ; to  burst  like  a bubble  and  vanish  in  its 
turn,^® 


Cassar  Frederike  visited  the  city  of  Vijayanagar  two  years  after  the  battle. 
He  states  that  Earn  Eai  perished  through  the  treachery  of  two  Mussulman 
generals  in  his  service,  who  turned  against  him  in  the  middle  of  the  battle.  The 
Mussulmans  spent  six  months  in  plundering  the  city,  searching  in  all  directions  for 
buried  money.  The  houses  were  still  standing,  but  they  were  empty.  The  court 
had  moved  from  Vijayanagar  to  Pennakonda,  which  was  eight  days’  journey  to 
the  south.  The  inhabitants  had  disappeared,  and  gone  elsewhere.  The  sur- 
rounding country  was  so  infested  with  thieves  that  Ciesar  Frederike  was  com- 
pelled to  stay  six  months  longer  at  Vijayanagar  than  he  intended.  When  at  last 
he  set  out  for  Goa,  he  was  attacked  every  day,  and  had  to  pay  a ransom  on  each 
occasion. 

It  is  a suggestive  fact  that  within  a century  after  the  death  of  Earn  Eai, 
the  history  of  Vijayanagar  had  been  utterly  perverted  by  the  Brahmans.  Legends 
were  current  amongst  the  Hindhs  which  ignored  the  Mussulman  conquest.  The 
four  Sultans  of  the  Dekhan  were  said  to  have  been  the  slaves  of  the  Eaja  of 
Vijayanagar.  They  had  been  appointed  to  govern  their  respective  kingdoms  as 
his  vassals.  They  had  rebelled  against  their  suzerain  and  slain  him.  This  story 
again  was  mixed  up  with  a myth.  In  ancient  times  all  India  was  said  to  have 
been  under  one  suzerain.  It  was  divided  into  four  vassal  kingdoms.  The  four 
vassal  princes  were  respectively  known  as  the  lord  of  elephants,  the  lord  of  horses, 
the  lord  of  oxen,  and  the  lord  of  the  umbrella.  It  is  difficult  to  say  who  was  the 
suzerain.  Indra-prastha,  or  old  Delhi,  seems  to  have  been  the  capital.  To 
attempt  to  separate  ancient  myths  from  modern  perversions  in  stories  of  this 
description  would  be  sheer  waste  of  time.  Compare  Fryer’s  Travels  in  India, 
Letter  IV.  chap.  4 ; Thevenot’s  Travels  in  India,  Book  II.  chap.  1 ; Sterling’s 
Orissa,  chap.  3 ; Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses,  vol.  xiii.  page  93,  et  seq.  The 
utter  worthlessness  of  Hindh  Purknas  and  Buddhist  chronicles  has  already  been 
pointed  out  in  Appendix  II.  to  vol.  iii.  The  worthlessness  of  so-called  native 
histories  will  be  fully  shown  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  MOGHUL  EMPIRE  : BABER,  HUMAYUN,  AKBER. 

A.D.  1520  TO  1605. 


CHAPTER  IV.  The  establisliment  of  the  Mogliul  empire  in 

Monhui  empire  India  is  tlie  most  notable  event  in  Indian  annals. 

in  Inciia,  a type 

empire^."“^‘^  It  bi’ings  a iiew  people  upon  the  stage ; heroes 
and  heroines  of  a different  stamp  from  the  Turks 
and  Afghans  of  the  preceding  age ; a race  who 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Asia,  and  possibly  in  that  of  Europe,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  things.  The  Moghul  emj^ire 
in  India  is  not  an  isolated  event ; not  a mere  epi- 
sode in  Hindu  life.  It  was  the  last  link  in  a chain 
of  empires.  Link  after  link  has  dawned  upon  the 
world  at  intervals,  and  died  out  at  intervals,  from 
the  remotest  antiquity.  Ninus  and  Sardanapalus, 
Cyrus  and  Ahasuerus,  Chenghiz  Khan  and  Timur, 
are  all  heroes  of  similar  empires.  The  history  of 
the  Moghul  empire  thus  throws  a light,  not  only 
upon  the  past  condition  of  India,  but  upon  all  jiast 
time. 

The  Moghuls  of  modern  times  2:)rofessed  to 
be  Mussulmans ; their  profession  was  only  a thin 
varnish  over  old  idolatries.  They  were  lax, 
indifferent,  and  scejitical.  Sometimes  the  varnish 


Moghuls  dubi- 
ous Mussul- 
luatis. 
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disappeared  altogether ; they  inclined  to  Brah- 
manism, Buddhism,  and  Christianit}^.  Consequently 
they  introduced  a new  element  into  the  collision 
between  the  Mussulmans  and  Hindus. 

I The  Moghuls  of  historic  times  have  three  epochs 
i in  their  history,  three  stages  in  their  development. 
They  may  be  distinguished  as  the  Tartar,  the  Turk, 
and  the  Persian.  They  differed  only  in  outward 
I appearance.  In  each  stage  the  Moghul  nature  re- 
mained the  same. 

The  Tartars  are  barbarous  nomades ; they  have 
wandered  over  the  vast  steppes  of  northern  Asia 
from  an  unknown  antiquity.  They  liave  no  settled 
habitations ; they  dwell  in  huts  which  they  carry 
about  in  carts.  Their  days  are  passed  in  moving 
to  and  fro  between  summer  and  winter  pastures. 
They  have  gone  on  unchanging  and  unchanged 
from  generation  to  generation.  Their  history  is 
nearly  as  monotonous  as  their  lives ; occasionally 
it  has  been  disturbed  by  tempests.  At  intervals 
world-stormers  ^ arose  amongst  them  and  formed 
them  into  armies.  Hordes  of  Tartar  horsemen  were 
I moved  at  will  by  some  commanding  genius.  They 
ravaged  and  plundered  the  south  and  west  like  de- 
mons from  another  sphere.  For  a brief  period  they 
I filled  the  world  with  the  terror  of  their  name ; they 
i then  broke  up  and  disappeared.  The  formation  of 
I their  empire  was  like  the  encampment  of  a vast  army, 
i For  a while  it  was  full  of  life  and  energy  ; it  threat- 
ened to  conquer  the  world ; it  arrayed  itself  in  all 
I the  pomp  and  show  of  Asiatic  sovereignty.  It  spent 
its  force  in  feasting  and  harem  license ; it  passed 
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Three  epochs  in 
Moghnl  history 
— Tartar,  Turk, 
and  Moghul. 


Character  of  the 
Tartars. 


' Tlie  coining  of  this  word  is  due  to  Mr  Thomas  Carlyle. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  away  and  was  beard  of  no  more.  The  history  of 
Moghul  conquests  had  no  more  significance  for 
posterity  than  the  eruptions  of  volcanoes.  They 
desolated  the  world  for  awhile  ; they  then  became 
extinct  and  void.^ 

uibfofTaVta?b-  Mogliuls  wci’c  tlic  ruHiig  tribe  among  the 

cheiigiiiz  Khan,  l^rtai’s.  Cliengliiz  Khan,  who  flomdshed  in  the 

thirteenth  contm-y,  was  a type  of  the  world-storm- 
ers  of  heroic  times.  He  and  his  descendants 
assumed  imjjerial  magnificence ; they  were  all 
Tartars  at  heart.  Instead  of  migrating  from 
pasture  to  pasture,  they  made  royal  progresses 
throughout  their  immense  empire  from  China  to  the 
Crimea,  from  the  deserts  of  Siberia  to  the  luxurious 
cities  of  Samarkand  and  Ispahan.  Their  camps 
were  like  cities.  Streets  were  arranged  in  pre- 
scribed order ; every  man  knew  where  to  pitch  his 
tent,  and  where  to  find  it.  The  royal  pavilions 
resembled  palaces.  They  were  richly  ornamented ; 
they  were  decorated  with  pictm’es  of  trees  and 
animals.  Every  Khan  had  numerous  wives  ; every 
wife  had  tents  and  carts  of  her  own. 

gi^aracterofthe  Tho  Moghuls  woi’C  ignoruiit  uiid  iiiquisitivo, 
proud  and  overbearing.  They  woidd  not  work ; 
they  would  not  serve  in  mean  capacities.  Their 
labourers  and  servants,  male  and  female,  were 


^ The  political  and  social  condition  of  the  Moghuls  is  to  be  gathered  from 
travellers  rather  than  from  historians.  The  review  in  the  text  is  chiefly  based 
upon  the  following  authorities  : — Carpini’s  Travels  in  1246 ; Kerr’s  Collection, 
vol.  i. ; Ruhruquis’tTravels  in  1253  ; ibid.  vol.  i. ; Pinkerton’s  Collection,  vol.  vii. ; 
Marco  Polo’s  Travels,  edited  by  Colonel  Yule,  2 vols.  See  also  History  of 
Chenghiz  Khan  by  Petit  de  la  Croix  : London,  1722.  History  of  the  Tartars 
by  Abul  Ghazi  Bahadur,  2 vols.  8vo : London,  1730.  Price’s  History  of 
the  Mussulman  empire  in  Asia,  4 vols.  4to : London,  1811 — 1820.  Travels  of 
Jesuits  and  others  in  Tartary,  Mongolia,  and  China,  printed  in  Astley’s  Collec- 
tion, 4 vols.  4to:  London,  174-5. 
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captives  taken  in  war.  They  left  all  household  chapter  iy. 
concerns  to  their  wives,  all  manual  labour  to 
their  slaves.  Their  pursuits  were  war  and  the 
chase.  Their  pleasures  lay  in  feasting  and  ban- 
queting. They  drank  wine,  mead,  and  fermented 
mares’  milk.  They  caroused  with  their  wives, 
whilst  their  servants  danced  round  them,  or  played 
on  fiddles,  or  clapped  their  hands.  They  were 
frank  in  their  manners,  but  suspicious  and  intriguing 
in  their  ways.  The  women  were  chaste  and  orderly. 

Adultery  was  regarded  as  a heinous  crime ; it  was 
punished  by  death  according  to  the  laws  of  Chen- 
ghiz  Khan.^ 

The  religion  of  the  Moghuls  of  the  thirteenth  R^^npon  and 

° ^ IP  civilization. 

century  bore  a significant  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Hindus.  There  was  a primitive  religion  which 
was  essentially  Vedic.  They  presented  food  and 
wine  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  in  honoiu'  of 
fire,  air,  water,  and  ghosts.  They  set  up  domestic 
idols  in  their  moveable  houses ; they  propitiated  them 
in  like  manner.  They  poured  libations  on  the 
earth  and  also  on  the  horse.  They  practised 
divination  with  burnt  rams’  horns.  They  had 
priests,  like  Brdhmans,  who  were  skilled  in  astro- 
nomy, foretold  eclipses,  and  cast  nativities.  They 
also  had  dirty  saints,  resembling  Hindu  Yogis,  who 
performed  miracles  by  virtue  of  their  sanctity  and 
penances.  Amidst  all  the  various  idolatries  there 


2 The  first  wife  ruled  supreme  in  every  household.  She  could  not  prevent 
the  husband  from  making  a female  slave  his  concubine  ; if  offended  she  might 
sell  the  slave.  Petit  de  la  Croix  tells  a significant  anecdote.  A female  slave  -was 
about  to  become  a mother.  The  first  wife,  in  the  absence  of  the  husband,  sold  the 
slave  to  a man  who  took  her  away  to  another  country.  When  the  husband 
returned  he  was  very  angry  ; he  could  not  complain.  These  data  are  historical. 
In  a future  chapter  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  instincts  were  at  work  in  the 
harems  of  the  Moghul  emperors  of  Hindustan. 
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tlie  Hindus.  Some  of  the  ordinances  of  Brah- 
manism were  disregarded,  as  indeed  they  were  in 
ancient  India.  The  Moghuls,  like  the  Kshatriyas, 
were  fond  of  flesh  meat.  They  would  eat  the  flesh 
of  any  animal,  eren  if  it  had  died  a natural  death. 
Their  idea  of  marriage  was  that  of  capture.  Their 
wives  were  not  shut  up  in  zenanas ; they  appeared 
at  feasts  and  receptions.  Widows  were  not  bmait 
aliye.  The  son  inherited  all  his  father’s  women 
excepting  his  own  mother.  A brother  took  the 
widows  of  a deceased  brother.^ 

OravitaCons  The  Moghuls  retained  their  own  reliMon ; they 

towards  Islam,  o 7 J 

Buddhfsm  ^ were  easily  converted  to  any  other,  llow  far  their 
conversion  was  real,  must  be  left  to  conjectm’e. 
Nominally  many  were  Mussulmans;  others  were 

^ The  Moghul  origin  of  the  Hindu  people  is  a point]  which  the  author  hopes 
to  treat  in  a separate  work.  Rubruquis’  description  of  the  Moghul  priests  is 
very  suggestive  ; he  seems  to  he  describing  Brahmans.  The  passage  is  given  at 
length  : — “ The  soothsayers  are  their  priests,  and  wdiatsoever  they  command  to  he 
done  is  performed  without  delay.  They  are  many,  and  they  have  always  one 
head  or  chief  priest,  who  always  places  his  house  before  the  palace  of  the  Grand 
Khan,  wdthin  a stone’s  cast.  Under  his  study  are  the  chariots  which  hear  their 
idols ; the  others  are  behind  the  court,  in  places  appointed  for  them  ; and  they 
who  have  any  confidence  in  that  art  come  to  them  from  divers  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  of  them  are  skilful  in  astronomy,  and  especially  the  chief  of  them  ; and 
they  foretell  to  them  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon.  And  when  they  are  to 
come  to  pass,  all  the  people  prepare  them  food,  so  that  they  need  not  go  out  of 
their  houses  ; and  when  there  is  an  eclipse  they  play  upon  their  timbrels  and 
organs,  and  make  a great  noise,  and  set  up  loud  shouts.  When  the  eclipse  is  past, 
they  give  themselves  to  feasting  and  (h’inkiug,  and  make  great  cheer.  They  fore- 
tell fortunate  and  unlucky  days  for  all  business.  . . They  are  also  invited  when 
any  child  is  horn,  to  foretell  its  destiny.”  Rubruquis’  'fravels,  chap.  52. 

Marco  Polo  describes  the  astrologers  as  being  able  to  work  miracles,  such  as 
bringing  storms  or  dispersing  them.  He  says : — “ They  persuade  the  vulgar  that 
these  works  are  effected  through  the  sanctity  of  their  own  lives  and  the  merits  of 
their  penances  ; and  presuming  upon  the  reputation  thus  acquired  they  exhibit 
themselves  in  a filthy  and  indecent  state.”  Marco  Polo,  Book  i.  chap.  57.  The 
Hindu  Yogis  wmi'e  thus  nothing  more  than  Moghul  priests. 

It  might  also  he  remarked  that  the  Moghuls  were  the  ruling  tribe  amongst 
the  Tartars.  They  thus  bear  a resemblance  to  the  Royal.  Scythians  described  by 
Herodotus,  as  well  as  to  the  Kshatriyas  or  Rajpoots  of  India. 
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Cliristians ; some  were  Buddhists.  Even  those  who  chapter  iv. 
did  not  change  their  religion  were  ready  to  pay 
worship  to  the  four  prophets — Jesus  Christ,  Muham- 
mad, Moses,  and  Sakya  Muni.^  Indeed  it  was  one 
of  the  laws*  of  Chenghiz  Klian  that  every  priest  was 
to  he  reverenced  who  taught  the  belief  in  one  God. 

The  working  of  this  law  is  to  be  traced  in  almost 
every  stage  of  Moghul  history.® 

The  relia^ious  toleration  of  the  Moghuls  was  not  Toleration 

o o amonfjst  the 

the  outcome  of  political  genius  or  philosophic  in-  vedic  w/anl 
difference.  It  was  the  natural  result  of  Moghul 
covetousness.  The  Moghuls  Avere  the  most  grasp- 
ing people  under  the  sun.  They  lost  nothing  by 
not  asking.  They  worshi2iped  any  god ; they  im- 
plored the  help  of  any  saint  or  prophet.  The  same 
religious  thought  finds  expression  in  the  Vedic 
hymns.  The  Vedic  people  worshipped  a thousand 
gods  in  turn  ; they  prayed  to  one  and  all  for  the 
material  blessings  of  this  life.  They  did  not  pray 
for  righteousness ; they  did  not  seek  after  right- 
eousness ; they  did  not  pray  in  behalf  of  others. 

So  far  the  Vedic  people  resembled  the  Moghuls. 

Whether  this  resemblance  amounts  to  an  identifica- 
tion Avill  be  seen  from  the  after  history. 

During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Turkish  Mo- 
tile Moghuls  Avho  settled  in  Central  Asia  affected  to  anti  Baber., 
be  Turks.  They  married  the  women  of  the  south. 

Their  descendants  lost  the  yellow  complexions,  high 
cheek-bones,  flat  noses,  small  eyes,  and  large 
mouths  of  the  old  Moghuls.  They  became  full- 
faced,  ruddy,  and  handsome,  like  the  Turkish 


® Marco  Polo’s  Travels,  Book  II.,  chap.  ii. 

® See  the  Yasao,  or  Laws  of  Chenghiz  Khan.  Petit  de  la  Croix,  Book  i. 
chap.  6. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  Sultans  of  Delhi.  They  were  hedged  around  by 
Mussulmans ; their  wives  were  believers ; conse- 
quently they  became  Mussulmans,  or  affected  to  be 
]\Iussulmans.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  shut  up 
their  women  in  harems.  Timur,  the  invader  of 
India  in  1398-99,  belonged  to  this  type;  in  his  day 
the  women  appeared  with  the  men  in  the  public 
festivals  which  were  held  in  tented  pavilions.  Bdber 
belonged  to  the  same  type ; he  was  the  sixth  in  de- 
scent from  Tiiniir.  It  was  Biiber,  and  his  son 
IIunid}um,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Moghul 
empire  in  India  in  1526 — 1556.  Possibly  it  was  not 
until  after  their  conquest  of  Hindustan  that  the 
Moghuls  secluded  their  women  like  the  Mussulmans 
and  Hindus  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Hu- 
m4yun  was  half  a Persian.  His  son  Akber,  who 
reigned  between  1556  and  1605,  was  still  more 
of  a Persian.  In  both  men  the  Moghul  instincts 
were  in  full  play.  Tliis  point,  however,  will  be 
brought  out  stronger  in  dealing  with  their  history. 

Timor’s  inva-  The  invasion  of  India  by  Tiniiir  is  an  obscure 

Sion  of  India : . , • r t i • tt 

110  Mus-  episode  in  Indian  liistory.  He  came,  he  plundered, 
he  massacred ; he  then  went  away.  He  left 
officers  to  rule  in  his  name,  or  rather  to  collect 
tribute  in  his  name.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
strict  Mussulman  of  the  Sunnf  religion ; to  all  ap- 
pearance he  was  not  a Mussulman  at  all.  No  strict 
Mussulman  would  have  made  war  upon  a brother 
Mussulman.  No  strict  Sunnf  would  have  attacked  a 
brother  Sunnf.  Timur  made  war  upon  the  Sultan 
of  Delhi.  The  Sultan  was  a Sunnf  ; he  was  main- 
taining the  rule  of  Islam  over  idolaters.  It  is  plain 
that  Timiir  was  either  no  Mussulman,  or  only  a 
Mussulman  in  name.  He  called  himself  a Sunnf  to 
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please  the  Turks  and  Afghans ; he  called  himself  a chapter  iv. 
Shfah  to  please  the  Persians.  The  embassy  of 
Clavijo  reveals  the  fact  that  Timur  ignored  the 
Koran.  He  drank  wine  with  lords  and  ladies,  after 
the  manner  of  Belshazzar.  He  feasted  his  court  on 
roasted  horseflesh,  after  the  manner  of  the  Hindu 
Rajas  of  the  Maha  Bhdrata,  and  Rdmayana.  He 
entertained  men  of  all  religions.  He  sent  embassies 
to  Christian  princes.  He  was  a Mussulman  for 
political  purposes ; had  circumstances  been  different, 
he  might  have  been  a Christian  or  a Jew.^ 

The  career  of  Biiber  is  a romance.  He  was  Birtii  of  BAber, 

1482. 

born  in  1482.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  inherited 
I the  kingdom  of  Khokand  to  the  north-east  of 
Bokhara.  Whilst  still  a youth  he  conquered  Bok- 
hara. About  this  time  the  Uzbeg  Turks  began  to 


^ See  “ Narrative  of  the  Embassy  of  Ruy  Gonzalez  cle  Clavijo  to  the  court  of 
Timhr,  1403-6  ; translated  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  by  Mr  Clements  Markham. 
London  : 1859.”  The  graphic  pictures  of  court  life  among  the  Moghuls,  which 
are  presented  by  Clavijo,  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  presented  by  Ru- 
bruquis  and  Marco  Polo.  Clavijo’s  descriptions  are  more  refined. 

Manouchi  the  Venetian,  who  professed  to  compile  Memoirs  of  the  Moghul 
dynasty  in  India  from  an  authentic  Moghul  chronicle,  gives  the  following  account 
of  Timhr : — “ The  Tartars  of  the  time  of  Timiir  were  in  general  disciples  of 
Muhammad.  He  himself  followed  the  religion  of  Chenghiz  Khan,  which  had 
been  preserved  in  the  family  of  the  Moghuls.  He  adored  the  eternal  God,  in- 
visible, infinite  and  almighty,  without  distinction  of  nature  or  persons,  one  only 
in  unity.  He  observed  the  law  of  nature,  contained  in  eight  precepts,  which  are 
nearly  the  same  with  those  of  the  Decalogue.  He  condemned  the  reveries  of  the 
Koran  ; he  was  equally  the  enemy  of  idolaters  and  Mussulmans.  To  the  law  of 
Jesus  Christ  he  had  no  aversion.”  See  Father  Catrou’s  History  of  the  Moghul 
dynasty. 

This  account  tallies  with  what  might  have  been  inferred  from  a consideration 
of  the  life  and  career  of  Timur.  The  authenticity  of  Manouchi  has  been  treated 
in  the  preface.  There  is  a so-called  Autobiography  of  Timur.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Major  Stewart  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee.  It  represents 
Timur  as  an  exemplary  Mussulman.  It  was  originally  written  in  Turkish,  and 
represented  Timdr  as  a Sunni.  Shah  Jehan,  the  grandson  of  Akber,  ordered  it  to  be 
translated  into  Persian,  and  altered  in  accordance  with  Persian  history  and  ideas. 
It  reveals  a trimming  between  the  Sunni,  the  Shiah,  and  Sufi  religion.  It  praises 
saints  and  holy  men  of  each  persuasion. 
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jilay  a part  in  Central  Asia.  They  drove  Bdher 
out  of  both  kingdoms.  He  continued,  however, 
to  fight  on  against  the  Uzbegs.  Sometimes  he 
was  storming  a city  or  defending  a stronghold. 
At  other  times  he  was  an  exile  in  the  desert,  broken 
down  by  wounds  and  privations.  Naturally  he  was 
light-hearted  and  sentimental.  He  was  fond  of 
drinking  bouts  with  gay  companions ; he  could 
w^eeji  over  the  memory  of  his  old  home  and  kinsfolk. 
At  last  he  turned  towards  the  south.  He  crossed  the 
Oxus ; he  founded  a kingdom  in  Kabul  and  Kan- 
dahar. There  he  reigned  for  some  years.  From 
the  first  he  turned  an  eager  eye  towards  the  Punjab.® 
Meamvliile  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan  had 
become  the  prey  of  the  Afghans.  Ever  since  1450 
Afghan  Sultans  of  the  Lodi  d}masty  had  been 
reigning  at  Delhi.  Lawdess  Afghan  chiefs  had 
been  sjireading  over  northern  India.  They  set 
uji  as  independent  princes.  They  held  fortresses 
and  exercised  dominion,  especially  in  the  outlying 
proHnces  of  Bihar  and  Bengal.  They  levied  tribute 
and  black  mail.  They  were  often  in  revolt  against 
the  Lodi  Sultan  of  Delhi ; they  were  often  at  war 
amongst  themselves.  They  were  tm’bulent,  blood- 
thirsty, and  treacherous.  They  bore  a strong  family 
likeness  to  their  forefathers  who  rebelled  against 
the  house  of  David.  They  bore  an  equally  strong 
likeness  to  their  descendants,  who  are  still  rebelling 
and  fighting  in  Herat  and  Kandahar.® 

The  antagonism  between  ]\roghul  and  Afghan 


• Baber  has  written  Memoirs  of  himself.-  They  have  been  translated  by  Mr 
Fii’skine.  See  also  Elliot’s  History  of  India,  edited  by  Dowson,  vol.  iv.  They 
are  far  more  authentic  than  those  of  Timhr  and  Jehangir. 

5 Ferishta,  translated  by  Briggs,  vol.  i. 
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is  the  key  to  the  after  history  of  India.  The  Mo-  chapter  iv. 
ghuls  were  only  nominal  Mussulmans  ; those  who 
were  Mussulmans  were  mostly  Shiahs.  They  dis- 
played all  the  characteristics  of  Shiahs.  They  were 
ready  to  ally  with  Hindus  when  it  served  their 
purpose ; they  were  equally  as  ready  to  make  war 
upon  the  Hindus  when  occasion  arose.  They  were 
not  bound  together  by  hi'reditary  ties ; they  were 
held  together  solely  by  military  command.^® 

The  Afghans  were  staunch  Mussulmans  and  Afghans 

ci  , rTM  Till  1 • staunch  Sunnis. 

Sunnis.  They  were  a debauched  race ; otherwise 
they  had  all  the  characteristics  of  Simms.  Tliey 
were  bigoted  in  their  religion ; they  were  bitterly 
hostile  to  Hindus  and  Brahmanism.”  They  were 
distributed  in  families  and  clans  ; they  were  divided 
and  distracted  by  hereditary  feuds ; they  were 
often  open  to  the  assault  of  an  invader. 

In  1525  an  Afghan  Sultan,  named  Ibrahim  sAber  defeats 

• • ^ Afghan 

Lodi,  was  reigning  at  Delhi.  The  Afghan  empire  in  suitan,  1525-26. 
India  was  disaffected.  Tlie  Afghan  governor  of  the 
Punjab  invited  Bhber  to  invade  the  country.  The 
Rana  of  Chitor  sent  messengers  to  Kabul  promising 
,to  attack  Agra  if  Bdber  would  attack  Delhi.  Bdber 
obeyed  the  call.  In  the  cold  season  of  1525-26  he 


This  point  will  be  explained  hereafter,  in  dealing  with  the  constitution  of 
the  Moghul  empire  in  the  reign  of  Akber. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  history  of  the  Lodi  Snltans  throws  no  light  upon 
‘ the  collision  between  Mussulmans  and  Hindus.  (See  ante,  page  76,  note.)  It 
should  have  been  added  that  it  illustrates  the  bitterness  of  the  antagonism  be- 
tween Afghans  and  Hindus.  Under  their  rule  temples  were  broken  down  and 
mosques  built  in  their  room  as  in  the  days  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  One  Brahman 
was  put  to  death  by  Sikandar  Lodi  Afghan  for  maintaining  that  the  religions 
of  Mussulmans  and  Hindfis  were  equally  acceptable  to  God.  See  Ferishta,  vol. 
f.,  Briggs’s  translation. 

, . The  revenge  of  an  Afghan  is  a proverb  in  India.  No  man  is  said  to  be 

, safe  from  the  revenge  of  an  elephant,  a cobra,  or  an  Afghan.  See  Ferishta, 
translated  by  Briggs,  vol.  i.  page  547,  note. 
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crossed  tlie  Indus;  lie  invaded  tlie  Punjab  witli  ten 
thousand  men.  Ibrahim  Lodi  heard  of  his  coming ; 
he  marched  against  Baber  with  a hundred  thousand 
men.  Baber  watched  his  every  movement ; he  soon 
saw  that  he  had  little  to  fear.  The  Afghan  had  no 
strategy,  no  plan,  no  foresight.  Bdber,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  a veteran  soldier,  trained  from  his  boy- 
hood in  fighting  against  the  Uzbegs.  Accordingly 
Bciber  gained  the  victory  ; Ibrahim  Lodi  was  slain. 

Bdber  at  once  occupied  Delhi ; he  then  pushed 
on  for  Agra.  As  he  advanced  the  Hindhs  fled  from 
the  villages  ; he  fell  short  of  supplies.  His  soldiers 
became  dispirited  with  the  heat ; they  wanted  to 
return  to  Kabul.  At  this  crisis  he  found  the  whole 
Rajpoot  army  arrayed  against  him. 

The  Rana  of  Chitbr  liad  played  a waiting  game 
after  Asiatic  fashion.  He  had  promised  to  co- 
ojierate  with  Baber ; he  never  meant  to  do  so.  He 
wanted  Baber  to  crush  the  Afghans.  He  expected 
Bdber  to  plunder  Delhi,  and  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try, as  Tiimir  had  done.  He  then  hoped  to  restore 
the  Rajjioot  dominion  in  Hindustan.  He  was  baffled 
by  the  Moghul  advance  to  Agi’a ; he  was  aggrieved, 
and  went  out  to  fight  Bdber. 

Bdber  roused  the  spirit  of  his  soldiers.  He 
appealed  to  Moghul  pride.  He  exhorted  them  to 
risk  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  glory.  He  broke 
up  his  drinking- vessels  on  the  field ; he  swore  that 
henceforth  he  would  never  taste  wine.^'^  The  battle 


Elliot’s  History  of  India,  vol.  iv.  ; Ferislita,  vol.  ii. ; Baber’s  Autobiography 
translated  by  ‘Erskine.  The  history  of  the  reign  of  Baber  is  based  on  these 
authorities. 

11  Bhber  relates  this  story  in  bis  Autobiography.  It  is  open  to  question. 
Men  who  had  been  fighting  against  Afghan  Sunnis  w.ere  not  likely  to  feel  much 
zeal  because  Baber  promised  to  leave  off  wine. 
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was  fouglit  at  Sikri,  a few  miles  from  Agra.  Baber  chapter  iv. 
gained  the  day.  The  Rajpoots  Avere  utterly  routed ; 
henceforth  they  gave  him  no  more  trouble. 

Bciber  had  played  his  part  like  a Moghul.  He  PoUcy  of  sAber. 
made  v^ar  against  Mussulmans  and  Sunnis.  He 
confederated  with  the  idolatrous  Rana  against  Mus- 
sulmans. If  ever  he  professed  to  be  a Sunni,  it  was 
only  to  ingratiate  himself  Avith  the  Afghans. 

Baber  only  reigned  four  years.  He  Avas  chiefly  of 
occupied  in  rooting  the  Afghans  out  of  their  strong- 
holds. He  died  in  1530. 

Baber  Avas  succeeded  by  his  son  Hunidyun.^^  iiumayun’s 
The  new  Padishah  had  neither  energy  nor  genius.^® 

He  offended  all  good  Mussulmans  by  hankering 
after  the  religion  of  his  Moghul  ancestors.  He 
divided  his  household  affairs  according  to  the  four 
elements  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth.  He  built  a 
pavilion  with  seven  apartments  of  different  colours 
to  represent  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  ; he  sat  each 
day  in  a different  apartment ; he  transacted  business 
or  took  his  pleasure  according  to  the  reigning  lumi- 
nary. The  events  of  Humfiyun’s  reign  are  obscure. 

He  interfered  in  Rajpoot  affairs.  He  made  war  on 
Guzerat.  It  is  difiicult  to  discover  that  he  followed 
any  definite  policy.  On  the  contrary,  he  Avas  vain 
and  foolish ; he  allowed  an  Afghan,  named  Sher 
Khan,  to  trick  him  out  of  his  kingdom. 

The  story  is  a striking  illustration  of  Asiatic  Humayun  out- 

The  reign  of  Huraayun  is  based  on  the  same  authorities  as  that  of  Baber. 

Humhyun  has  written  his  own  Memoirs.  They  teach  little  respecting  the  man 
himself. 

'5  Europeans  gave  to  each  Moghul  sovereign  the  title  of  emperor.  The 
Moghuls  called  their  sovereign  Padishah.  “ Pad  ” signifies  stability  and  posses- 
sion ; “Shah”  means  origin  or  lord.  See  Abul  Fazl’s  preface  to  the  Ain-i- 
Akbari,  translated  by  I\Ir  Blockmann.  Frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  this 
invaluable  work  in  dealing  with  Moghul  history. 
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cleverness.  Sher  Khan  held  the  fortress  of  Clmnar, 
one  of  the  strongest  positions  in  Hindustan.  It 
overhangs  the  Ganges ; it  commands  the  highway 
from  the  north-Avest  into  Bengal.  Humdyun  might 
have  dislodged  him,  hut  Sher  Khan  was  all  submis- 
sion. He  was  very  respectful  to  Humdyun.  He 
wished  to  hold  the  fortress,  but  only  in  the  name  of 
Humdyun.  He  sent  his  son  with  a troop  of  horse 
to  fight  in  the  Moghul  army.  Hum^yun  was  flat- 
tered and  gulled.  He  left  Chunar  in  the  hands  of 
the  Afghan  ; he  v^ent  away  westward  to  reduce  the 
Sultan  of  Guzerat. 

When  Humayun  returned  from  Guzerat,  Sher 
Khan  was  master  of  all  Bengal  excepting  Gour. 
Sher  Khan  was,  in  fact,  at  that  very  moment 
besieging  Gour.  Humdyun  was  not  aware  that 
Gour  was  in  jeopardy  ; he  knew  enough  to  resolve 
on  marching  towards  Bengal.  At  the  first  onset 
he  found  that  the  road  was  blocked  up  by  the  fort- 
ress of  Chunar.  Six  months  passed  away  before  he 
could  cajiture  Chunar.  After  leaving  Chunar  he 
met  a second  block;  the  defile  between  the  Ganges 
and  Rajmahal  hills  was  closed  by  Afghans.'^  Sud- 
denly the  Afghans  disappeared.  The  road  was 
clear ; Humayun  juished  on  to  Gour.  There  he 
saw  that  he  had  been  outAvitted.  Sher  Khan  had 
kept  the  Moghul  army  out  of  Bengal  just  long 
enough  to  suit  his  own  purjioses.  He  had  plundered 
Goiu- ; he  had  carried  the  booty  to  a safe  place. 
Above  all,  he  had  hindered  the  advance  of  Hunuiyun 
until  the  beginning  of  the  rains.  On  entering 
Bengal  the  Moghuls  were  doomed  to  destruction. 

Railway  travellers  will  remember  this  defile.  Its  eastern  end  begins  after 
leaving  the  station  at  Sahibgunj. 
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The  country  was  under  water.  Numbers  died  of  chapter  iy. 
fever  and  dysentery  broug'lit  on  by  the  steamy 
atmospliere.  When  the  rains  were  over  Ilumayun 
tried  to  cut  his  way  back  to  Agra.  The  Afghans 
fell  upon  him ; they  drove  the  remains  of  his  army 
into  the  Ganges.  Humayun  escaped  to  Agra ; he 
had  lost  his  army.  He  was  driven  into  exile ; 
he  left  Slier  Khan  in  possession  of  Hindustan  and 
the  Punjab. 

The  further  adventures  of  Plumdyun  are  mere  Escape  to 

. , . Persia. 

personal  details.  He  found  no  refuge  in  India. 

He  toiled  painfully  through  the  desert  of  Scinde. 

[ He  suffered  agonies  from  thirst  and  heat.  At  this 
I juncture  one  of  his  wives  gave  birth  to  the  celebrat- 
!l  ed  Akber.  At  last  he  reached  Persia  and  was  en- 
tertained at  court ; he  affected  to  become  a Shiah. 

In  this  manner  Humdyun  passed  fifteen  years  in 
' exile. 

Meantime  Slier  Khan  had  founded  a d\Tiasty ; character  of 

. . . Khan. 

i;  it  lasted  fifteen  years.  Its  history  throws  no  light 
upon  political  or  religious  development.  Slier 
Khan  has  been  much  belauded  by  Mussulman 
I historians.  According  to  them  he  built  numer- 
ous caravanserais ; he  dug  fifteen  hundred  wells 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus : he  erected 
mosques  on  the  highways  ; he  planted  fruit-trees  on 
the  highways  ; he  introduced  a fixed  and  universal 
standard  of  weights  and  measures.  Most  of  this 
may  be  dismissed  as  oriental  hyperbole.^®  Slier  Khan 


! The  history  of  the  reign  of  Sher  Khan  was  composed  by  Abbas  Khan. 

It  was  written  many  years  after  the  death  of  Sher  Khan  by  the  order  of  the 
Emperor  Akber.  Abbas  Khan  was  related  by  marriage  to  the  family  of  Sher 
' ' Khan.  He  wrote  at  a time  when  there  was  a'deadly  struggle  between  Afghans  and 
; Moghuls,  between  Sunnis  and  Shiahs.  Abbas  Khan  was  thus  impelled  by  the 
I pride  of  kinship,  by  Sunni  prejudice,  by  Afghan  proclivities,  by  every  instinct  in 
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was  an  Afghan  freebooter  ; lie  had  seized  an  empire  ; 
he  only  reigned  five  years ; he  was  constantly  at 
war  with  the  Rajpoots.  It  is  monstrous  to  suppose 
that  such  a man  would  hare  had  the  time  or  in- 
clination to  dig  wells,  to  plant  fruit-trees,  to  build 
mosques  and  caravanserais.  He  did  one  thing  which 
reveals  his  real  character.  A Rajjioot  garrison  had 
surrendered  on  condition  of  marching  out  with 
their  arms  and  property.  Sher  Khan  broke  faith 
and  slaughtered  every  man.  It  is  obvious  that  he 
was  as  treacherous  and  bloodthirsty  as  the  ordinary 
run  of  Afghans.^® 

Sher  Khan  died  on  the  throne  ; he  was  succeeded 
in  turn  by  a son  and  a grandson.  The  gi’andson  was 
murdered  by  an  uncle  who  usimped  the  throne. 
The  usurper  had  a Hindu  favoiuite  named  Hemu. 


man’s  nature  ■which  makes  a party  writer,  to  belaud  Sher  Khan  as  a model 
sovereign.  The  history  ■written  by  Abbas  Khan  sufficiently  reveals  the  fact 
that  a horrible  anarchy  prevailed  throughout  Hindustan ; that  Sher  Khan  kept 
down  robbery  and  rebellion  by  sheer  terrorism.  Abbas  Khan’s  history  was  trans- 
lated by  Mr  E.  C.  Bayley.  It  is  printed  in  Elliot’s  History  of  India,  vol.  iv. 
Professor  Dowson  adds  that  Abbas  Khan  fell  into  disgrace  with  Akber.  No 
wonder.  Akber  was  not  likely  to  favour  the  historian  who  praised  the  enemy  of 
Hunrayun. 

There  is  a conflict  between  experience  and  evidence  in  dealing  with  the 
reign  of  Sher  Khan.  Experience  teaches  that  an  Afghan  like  Sher  Khan  could 
not  have  been  the  beneficent  sovereign  he  is  described.  The  fact  is  that  Mus- 
sulman history  from  the  beginning  of  the  Shiah  revolt  grows  more  and  more 
untrustworthy.  Sultans  are  praised  and  blamed,  not  according  to  their  merits  or 
demerits,  but  according  to  whether  they  were  Shiahs  or  Sunnis.  Striking  in- 
stances of  the  strength  of  this  party-feeling  will  be  found  hereafter  in  dealing 
with  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan  and  Aurungzeb. 

The  conflict  between  experience  and  evidence  disappears  in  dealing  with  the 
later  history.  The  experience  is  supported  by  European  evidence.  The  Euro- 
pean evidence  proves  that  so-called  oriental  historians  were  shameless  flatterers. 
The  most  wicked  and  contemptible  princes  have  been  praised  by  party  writers  as 
the  greatest  of  kings. 

It  is  strange  that  Ferishta,  who  was  a Shiah,  should  have  repeated  the  praise* 
that  had  been  bestowed  on  Sher  Khan.  Ferishta,  however,  was  an  honest  man; 
he  tried  to  he  impartial ; he  generally  is  impartial.  In  dealing  with  Sher  Khan 
he  was  probably  misled  by  Abbas  Khan. 
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He  made  Hemii  liis  minister.  He  advanced  Hindus  chapter  iv. 
to  rank  and  power  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Afghans ; 
his  proceedings  drove  the  nobles  into  rebellion.^®  At 
this  crisis  Humdyun  suddenly  returned  to  India ; 
he  took  possession  of  Delhi  and  Agra.  He  began 
the  old  work  of  restoring  order.  Within  six  months 
he  was  killed  at  Delhi  by  a fall  from  the  parajDct  of 
his  palace. 

Baber  and  Humayun  were  types  of  the  transition  Baber  and  hu-^ 
period  between  the  Moghul  Turk  and  the  Moghul 
Persian.  Both  were  lax  Mussulmans.  In  both 
religion  was  little  better  than  lip-service.  Humayun 
was  a professed  Shiah.  After  his  return  from  Persia 
nothing  is  said  of  his  Moghul  fancies.  Probably  he 
became  a better  Mussulman. 

Akber,  the  son  and  successor  of  Humdyun,  Akber  a Persian 
may  be  described  as  the  first  Moglml  sovereign 
of  the  Persian  epoch.  Before  attempting  to  delin- 
eate his  character  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at 
the  leading  events  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  his 
reign. 

Akber,  the  contemporary  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Ai^i’er  Padi- 
ascended  the  throne  in  1556.  He  was  only  a ]boy 
of  fourteen;  he  was  away  in  the  Punjab  fighting 
against  the  Afghans.  A general  of  capacity,  named 
Bairam  Khan,  was  commanding  the  armies  in  the 
Punjab.  When  Humayun  died,  Bairam  Khan  be- 
came guardian  of  Akber. 

The  reign  of  Akber  is  one  of  the  most  important  Importnnce  of 
Ill  the  history  of  India ; it  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  bears  a strange 

Ilemu  belonged  to  the  same  type  as  Malik  Kafur  and  Khnzru  Khan. 

The  history  involves  a curious  coincidence.  The  Moglnils  reigned  fifteen 
years  and  were  succeeded  by  Afghans.  The  Afghans  reigned  fifteen  years  and 
were  succeeded  by  Moghuls. 
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Uesemblanoe 
between  Asoka 
and  Akber. 


CHAPTER  IV.  resemblance  to  tliat  of  A soka.  Indeed  the  likeness 
between  Akber  and  Asoka  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able 2)henomena  in  history.  They  were  sejiarated 
from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  eighteen  centuries ; 
the  main  features  of  their  resjiective  lives  were  prac- 
tically the  same. 

Asoka  was  jintting  down  revolt  in  the  Punjab 
when  his  father  died ; so  was  Akber.  Asoka  was 
occuj^ied  for  years  in  conquering  and  consolidating 
his  emjiire ; so  was  Akber.  Asoka  conquered  all 
India  to  the  north  of  the  Nerbudda ; so  did  Akber. 
Asoka  was  tolerant  of  other  religions ; so  was 
Akber.  Asoka  went  against  the  ^^I’iests ; so  did 
Akber.  Asoka  taught  a religion  of  his  own ; so  did 
Akber,  Asoka  abstained  from  flesh  meat ; so  did 
Akber.  In  the  end  Asoka  took  refuge  in  Buddha, 
the  law,  and  the  assembly.  In  the  end  Akber 
recited  the  formula  of  Islam : — There  is  but  one  God, 
and  Muhammad  is  his  proj^het.^^ 

Some  of  these  coincidents  are  mere  accidents. 
Others  reveal  a similarity  in  the  current  of  religious 
thought,  a similarity  in  the  stages  of  religious 
develojDinent ; consequently  they  add  a new  chajiter 
to  the  history  of  mankind.^® 

The  wars  of  Akber  are  only  interesting  so  far 
as  they  bring  out  tyj^es  of  character.  When  the 
news  reached  the  Punjab  that  Humdrum  was  dead, 
other  news  arrived.  Hemu  had  recovered  Agra 
and  Delhi ; he  was  advancing  with  a large  army 


Similarity  in  re- 
ligious develop- 
ment. 


War  against 
Hemu. 


Compare  ante,  vol.  iii.  chap.  5. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  after  history  that  the  Moghul  emperors 
lived  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  ancient  Iliudd  Rajas  of  the  type  of  Sandrokottos. 
They  kept  up  large  harems.  They  were  often  in  camp  with  their  ai'mies.  They 
went  out  on  great  hunting  expeditions.  They  were  guarded  within  the  harem  by 
a corps  of  Tartar  women. 
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;i  into  tlie  Punjab.  The  Mog-liul  force  was  very  small,  chapter  iy. 
;|  The  Moghul  officers  were  in  a panic ; they  advised 
a retreat  into  Kabul.  Akber  and  Bairam  Khan 
resolved  on  a battle.  The  Afghans  were  routed. 

The  Hindu  general  was  wounded  in  the  eye  and 
taken  prisoner.  Bairam  Khan  bade  Akber  slay 
the  Hindu,  and  win  the  title  of  ‘ ‘ Champion  of 
the  faith.”  Akber  drew  his  sword,  but  shrunk  back. 

He  was  brave  as  a lion ; he  would  not  hack  a 
wounded  prisoner.  Bairam  Khan  had  no  such  sen- 
timent. He  beheaded  Hemu  with  his  own  sword. 

This  story  marks  the  contrast  between  the  prince  contrast  be-  ■ 
and  his  guardian.  Akber  was  brave  and  skilful  in^'d^Bairam 
the  field ; he  was  outwardly  gracious  and  forgiving 
when  the  fight  was  over.  Bairam  Khan  was  loyal 
to  the  throne ; he  slaughtered  enemies  in  cold  blood 
without  mercy.  It  was  impossible  that  the  two 
should  agree.  Akber  grew  more  and  more  impatient 
of  his  guardian ; for  years  he  was  as  self-constrained 
as  Rdma.  He  thought  a great  deal  but  did  nothing ; 
he  bided  his  time. 

* Within  four  years  Bairam  Khan  had  laid  the  Foundation  of 

"I  _ ^ _ the  Moghul 

foundations  of  the  Moghul  empire.  Its  limits  were  empire, 
as  yet  restricted.  The  Moghul  pale  only  covered  the 
Punjab,  the  North-west  provinces,  and  Oude;  it  only 
extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  junction  of  the 
I , J umna  and  Ganges.  On  the  south  it  was  bounded 
I by  Rajpootana.  It  included  the  three  capitals  of 
Lahore,  Delhi,  and  Agra.  So  far  it  coincided  with 
the  kingdom  of  AM-ud-din,  who  conquered  the 
Dekhan  and  Peninsula. 


The  principal  authorities  for  the  life  of  Akber  are  Ferishta,  vol.  ii. ; the 
Akber-nama  of  Abul  Fazl,  Elliot’s  History,  vol.  vi. ; the  Ain-i-Akbari  by  Abul 
Fazl,  translated  by  Blockmann.  See  also  Catron’s  History  of  the  Moghul  dynasty, 
based  on  the  memoirs  drawn  by  Manouchi  from  the  Moghul  chronicles. 
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Removal  and 
death  of  Bairam 
Khau. 


Hostility  of 
Afghans  ; dis- 
affection of  Mo- 
ghuls. 


Affairs  in 
Malwa. 


At  tlie  end  of  tlie  four  years  Akber  was  a young 
man  of  eighteen.  He  resolved  to  throw  off  the 
authority  of  his  guardian.  He  carried  out  his 
designs  with  the  artifice  of  an  Asiatic.  He 
pretended  that  his  mother  was  sick.  He  left  the 
camp  where  Bairam  Khan  commanded  in  order  to 
pay  her  a visit.  He  proclaimed  that  he  had  as- 
sumed the  authority  of  Padishah ; that  no  orders 
were  to  be  obeyed  save  his  own.  Bairam  Khan 
was  taken  by  surprise.  Possibly,  had  he  known 
what  was  coming,  he  would  have  put  Akber  out  of 
the  way ; but  his  power  was  gone.  He  tried  to 
work  upon  the  feelings  of  Akber ; he  found  that  the 
Padishah  was  inflexible.  He  revolted,  but  was  de- 
feated and  forgiven.  Akber  offered  him  any  post 
save  that  of  minister;  he  would  be  minister  or 
nothing.  In  the  end  he  elected  to  go  to  Mecca, 
the  last  refuge  for  Mussulman  statesmen.  Every- 
thing was  ready  for  his  embarkation;  suddenly 
he  was  assassinated  by  an  Afghan.  It  was  the  old 
story  of  Afghan  revenge.  He  had  killed  the  father 
of  the  assassin  in  some  battle ; in  revenge  the  son 
had  stabbed  him  to  death. 

Akber  was  now  free  to  act.  The  political  situ- 
ation was  one  of  extreme  peril.  The  Afghans  were 
fifjhting'  one  another  in  Kabul  in  the  north-west ; 
they  were  also  fighting  one  another  in  Bihdr  and 
Bengal  in  the  south-east.  When  lie  marched  against 
one,  his  territories  were  exposed  to  the  raids  of  the 
other.  Meantime  his  Moghul  officers  often  set  his 
sovereignty  at  defiance ; when  brought  to  task  they 
broke  out  in  mutiny  and  rebellion.  Two  CAmiits  at 
this  period  Avill  show  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 

Far  away  to  the  south  of  Ilajpootana  lies  the  re- 
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mote  territory  of  Mahva.  It  was  originally  conquered  chapteb  iv. 
by  Ald-ud-dfn.  During  tlie  decline  of  the  Tugli- 
laks  the  governor  of  Malwa  became  an  independent 
ruler.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Akber,  Baz 
Bahadur  was  ruler  of  Malwa.  He  v^as  a type  of  the 
Mussulman  princes  of  the  time  ; no  doubt  he  went  to 
mosque ; he  surrounded  himself  with  Hindu  sing- 
ing and  dancing-girls ; he  became  more  or  less  Hin- 
duised.  Akber  sent  an  officer  named  Adham  Khan 
to  conquer  Malwa.  Adham  Khan  had  no  difficulty. 

Baz  Bahadur  abandoned  his  treasures  and  harem  and 
fled.  Adham  Khan  distributed  part  of  the  spoil 
among  his  soldiers ; he  kept  the  treasures  and 
harem  for  himself ; he  sent  only  a few  elejfliants 
to  the  Padishah.^®  Akber  could  not  brook  such 
disobedience.  Notwithstanding  the  distance  he 
hurried  to  Malwa.  He  received  his  rightful  share 
of  the  plunder ; he  professed  to  accept  the  excuses 
of  the  defaulter.  ^Vlien  he  returned  to  Agra  he  re- 
called Adham  Khan  to  court  ; he  sent  another 
governor  to  Malwa.  Adham  Khan  obeyed  ; he 
went  to  Agra ; he  found  that  he  had  lost  favour. 
Commands  were  given  to  others ; he  could  get  no- 
thing. He  was  driven  mad  by  delay  and  disappoint- 
ment. He  did  not  suspect  Akber ; he  threw  the  blame 
upon  the  minister.  One  day  he  went  to  the  palace  ; 
he  stabbed  the  minister  to  death  in  the  hall 
of  audience  ; he  ran  up  to  an  outer  terrace.  Akber 
heard  the  uproar ; he  rushed  in  and  belield  the 
bleeding  corpse.  He  saw  the  stupefied  murderer  on 
the  terrace ; he  half  drew  his  sword,  but  remem- 

The  Mussulmans  generally  respected  the  harems  of  their  fellorv-Mussulmans. 

They  had  no  scruples  as  regards  Hindh  women.  The  favourite  mistress  of 
Baz  Bahadur  is  said  to  have  poisoned  herself  rather  than  yield  to  the  advances  of 
Adham  Khan. 
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Affairs  in  Bihiir 
anti  Ouile. 


Decay  of  Islam. 


bered  himself.  Adham  Khan  seized  his  hands  and 
begged  for  mercy.  Ahlier  shook  him  off  and 
ordered  the  servants  to  throw  him  from  the  terrace. 
Tlie  order  was  obeyed ; Adham  Khan^was  killed 
on  the  spot. 

Another  officer,  named  Khan  Zemdn,  played  a 
similar  game  in  Biluir.  He  was  warned  that  Akber 
was  on  the  move ; he  escaped  punishment  by  mak- 
ing over  the  spoil  before  Akber  came  up.  This 
satisfied  Akber ; he  returned  part  of  the  spoil  and 
went  back  to  Agra.  Henceforth  Khan  Zeimin  was 
a rebel  at  heart.  Some  Uzbeg  chiefs  revolted  in 
Oude;  they  were  joined  by  Khan  Zemdn.  Akber 
was  called  away  to  the  Punjab  by  an  Afghan  inva- 
sion ; on  his  return  the  rebels  were  in  jiossession  of 
Oude  and  Allahabad.  Akber  marched  against  them 
in  the  middle  of  the  rains.  He  outstripped  his 
army ; he  reached  the  Granges  with  only  his  body- 
guard. The  rebels  were  encamped  on  the  opposite 
bank ; they  had  no  fear ; they  expected  Akber  to  wait 
until  his  army  came  up.  That  night  Akber  swam 
the  river  with  his  body-guard.  At  day-break  he 
attacked  the  enemy.  The  rebels  heard  the  thunder 
of  the  imperial  kettle-drums ; they  could  not  be- 
lieve their  ears.  They  fled  in  all  directions.  Khan 
Zemdn  was  slain  in  the  pm’suit.  The  other  leaders 
were  taken  prisoners ; they  were  trampled  to  death 
by  elephants.  Thus  for  awhile  the  rebellion  was 
stamped  out. 

These  incidents  are  only  types  of  others.  In 
plain  truth,  the  Mussulman  power  in  India  had  spent 
its  force.  The  brotherhood  of  Islam  had  ceased  to 
bind  together  conflicting  races ; it  could  not  hold 
together  men  of  the  same  race.  The  struggle  be- 
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I tween  SMah  and  Sunni  was  dividing  the  world  of  chapter  iv, 
i Islam.  Moghuls,  Turks,  and  Afghans  were  fighting 
against  each  other;  they  were  also  fighting  amongst 
i themselves.  Rebels  of  different  races  were  combin- 
ing against  the  Padishah.  Meantime  any  scruples 
that  remained  against  fighting  fellow-Mussulmans 
! were  a hindrance  to  Akber  in  putting  down  revolts. 

The  Mussulman  power  was  crumbling  to  pieces. 

The  dismemberment  had  begun  two  centuries 
' earlier  in  the  revolt  of  the  Dekhan.  Since  then 
the  strength  which  remained  in  the  scattered  frag- 
ments was  wasted  in  wars  and  revolts ; the  whole 
country  was  drifting  into  anarchy. 

No  one  could  save  the  empire  but  a born  Statesmanship 

. ITT  1 11*  le  necessary  to 

statesman.  Akber  had  already  proved  mm  self  a s^ave  the  empire 
born  soldier.  Had  he  been  only  a soldier  he  might 
still  have  held  his  own  against  Afghans  and  Uzbegs 
from  Peshawar  to  Allahabad.  Had  he  been  blood- 
' thirsty  and  merciless,  like  Bairam  Khan,  he  might 
I have  stamped  out  revolt  and  mutiny  by  massacre 
I and  terrorism.  But  he  would  have  left  no  mark  in 
I history,  no  lessons  for  posterity,  no  political  ideas 
' for  the  education  of  the  world.  He  might  have 
' made  a name  like  Ghenghiz  Khan  or  Timur;  but 
the  story  of  his  life  would  have  dropt  into  oblivion. 

After  his  death  every  evil  that  festered  in  the  body 
' politic  would  have  broken  out  afresh.  His  success- 
ors would  have  inherited  the  same  wars,  the  same 
I revolts,  and  the  same  mutinies ; unless  they  had 
I inherited  his  capacity,  they  would  have  died  out  in 
I anarchy  and  revolution. 

Akber  had  never  been  educated.  He  had  never  New  force  want- 
j learnt  to  write,  nor  even  to  read.  He  had  not  gone  Afghans. 

' with  his  father  to  Persia,  where  he  might  have  been 
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CHAPTER  lY.  scliooled  iu  Mussulman  learning.  He  had  spent  a 
j oyless  boyhood  with  a cruel  uncle  in  Kabul ; he 
had  been  schooled  iu  nothing  but  war.  But  he 
had  listened  to  histories,  and  jiondered  over  his- 
tories, until  grand  ideas  began  to  seethe  in  his 
brain.  The  problem  before  him  was  the  resuscita- 
tation  of  the  empire ; or  rather  the  creation  of  a 
new  empire  out  of  the  existing  chaos.  Fresh  blood 
Avas  wanted  to  infuse  life  and  strength  into  the 
body  politic ; to  enable  the  Moghul  Shiahs  to  sub- 
due the  Afghan  Sunnis.  Akber  suav  AHth  the  eye 
of  genius  that  the  necessary  force  Avas  latent  iu  the 
Rajpoots.  Henceforth  he  devoted  all  the  energies 
of  his  nature  to  bring  that  force  into  healthy  play. 

Latent  force  of  It  is  easy  to  realize  the  train  of  ideas  Avhich  ran 

Rajpoots.  through  the  mind  of  Akber.  The  princes  of  Raj- 
pootana,  the  children  of  the  sun  and  moon,  had 
been  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  India.  They  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Mussulmans ; they  had 
never  become  a subject  people  ; they  still  retained 
their  independence.  Akber  sought  to  conquer 
them ; not  to  driAm  them  from  their  thrones  ; not 
to  take  jiossession  of  their  territories ; but  to  weld 
them  into  the  body  politic.  He  looked  to  this 
Rajpoot  element  to  counterbalance  the  Afghan 
element ; to  overcome  Moghul  disaffection.  He 
thought  to  blend  the  Rajpoot  Avith  the  Mussulman  ; 
to  mould  them  into  one  imperial  system.  The 
idea  was  generous ; it  was  utterly  impracticable. 
Akber  ignored  all  distinctions  of  race  and  religion. 
He  sought  to  amalgamate  Rajpoots  and  Mussul- 
mans into  one  empire.  His  successes  and  his 
errors  are  lessons  for  all  time. 

The  story  of  Akber’s  wars  in  Rajpootana  is  of 
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small  moment.  It  illustrates  the  bravery,  the  de-  chapter  iv. 
lirium,  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Rajpoots ; the  supe- 
riority of  Mussulmans ; the  genius  and  audacity  of 
Akher  himself.  It  throws  no  light  upon  Mussul- 
man developments.  The  entire  interest  of  the  story 
centres  in  his  policy.  His  object  was  to  induce  the 
three  leading  princes  of  Rajpootana — Jaipur,  Jodh- 
pur and  Chit(5r — to  pay  him  homage  and  give 
I him  each  a daughter  in  marriage.  The  Rajpoot  Akber’s  Rajpoot 

. 11^11  marriages. 

princes  revolted  at  the  demand ; it  was  repugnant 
to  all  their  ideas  of  religion,  caste,  and  royalty. 

Akher  was  inexorable.  He  insisted  ujion  having  a 
Rajpoot  element  in  the  dynasty  as  well  as  in  the 
empire.  He  saw  that  the  Rajpoot  league  had  en- 
dm’ed  for  twenty  centuries  by  reason  of  its  inter- 
marriages ; that  every  feudatory  prince  was  bound 
to  his  lord  paramount,  the  Rana  of  Chitor,  by  the 
pride  of  giving  him  a daughter  in  marriage,  and  of 
receiving  a daughter  in  marriage.  By  a union  with 
the  daughters  of  the  princes  of  Rajpootana  Akher 
would  break  up  the  Rajpoot  league.  Nothing  is 
said  of  his  giving  daughters  in  return.^® 

The  Raja  of  Jaipur  was  the  first  to  yield.  Submission  of 
The  Raja  of  BikaniT  followed.  In  return  they 
were  received  with  high  honours  at  the  court  of 
. Akber;  they  were  enrolled  amongst  the  nobles  of  his 
empire.  The  Raja  of  Jodhpur  submitted  after  a 


Father  Catrou  distinctly  states  that  it  was  part  of  the  policy  of  Akher  to 
give  Moghul  princesses  in  marriages  to  Hindu  Rajas.  This  was  possibly  the  case; 
the  fact,  however,  would  he  ignored  by  Mussulman  historians.  There  is  a Hindil 
tradition  of  a Sultan  of  Delhi  giving  a daughter  to  a Raja  of  Karnata;  it  has 
in  like  manner  been  ignored  by  Mussulman  historians.  Father  Catron’s  history  is 
based  on  the  Memoirs  of  Manouchi  the  Venetian ; Manouchi  professes  to 
draw  his  memoirs  from  the  chronicles  of  the  Moghul  court.  The  existence  of 
contemporary  chronicles  is  undeniable.  They  were  ultimately  abolished  by 
Aurungzeb. 
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chapter  IV.  severe  struggle;  lie  was  well  rewarded  for  tlie  sacri- 
fice. He  was  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  the 

Padishah  ; he  received  large  additions  to  his  do- 
minion. Many  chiefs  of  Rajpootana  paid  their 
homage  to  Akher.  The  Rana  of  Chitor  never 

gave  in.  He  became  an  exile  and  outlaw  rather 
than  pay  homage  to  another  sovereign,  or  give  a 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Moghul.^^ 

Bittemess  of  Akher  is  said  to  have  been  much  attached  to  his 

Mussulmans  at  , . nr"  i i • t ^ 

the  Rajpoot  Hmdu  wivos.  With  the  easy  indifference  of  aMofflml, 

marriages.  5:5  " 

he  entertained  Bnilimans  on  their  account ; he  joined 
in  their  worship  and  sacrifices.  But  the  Rajpoot 
marriages  were  regarded  with  bitter  feelings  by  the 
Mussulmans.  Tliis  fact  is  not  stated  in  history ; it 
is  only  to  be  inferred  from  history.  No  one  dared 
to  blame  the  Padishah ; but  the  names  of  Akber’s 
brides  are  never  mentioned  by  Mussulman  his- 
torians.^® 

2'’  The  question  of  marriages  in  connection  with  state  alliances  opens  up  a 
curious  inquiry.  In  primitive  times  men  fought  for  women ; the  woman  be- 
came the  prize  of  the  conqueror.  Out  of  this  usage  grew  up  a law  of  war  that 
the  wife  or  daughter  of  the  conquered  became  the  prize  of  the  conqueror.  Later 
on  political  alliances  were  cemented  by  intermarriages.  Polygamy  led  to  further 
developments ; a conqueror  gloried  in  filling  his  harem  with  the  daughters  of  the 
conquered.  Caste  ideas  led  the  conquered  to  regard  the  sacrifice  with  horror. 
Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  shrank  from  sending  his  daughter  to  Camhyses.  The 
Arab  Khalif  of  Bagdad  refused  to  give  his  daughter  to  Toghrul  Beg,  the 
Seljuk  Turk.  The  Emperor  of  China  suffered  all  tlie  unutterable  horrors  of  a 
protracted  siege  rather  than  give  his  daughter  to  Chenghiz  Khan.  In  like 
manner  the  Rajpoots  were  accustomed  to  slaughter  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
preserve  them  from  profanation.  In  the  days  of  Akher  they  must  have  been 
coaxed  and  bribed  into  submission.  To  this  day  the  Rajpoot  marriages  of 
Akher  are  a mystery. 

Jehangir,  the  son  and  successor  of  Akher,  was  evidently  born  of  a Rajpoot 
princess.  He  has  written  his  own  autobiography ; he  never  once  mentions 
his  mother  by  name,  or  even  alludes  to  her.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as 
he  mentions  the  names  of  the  different  mothers  of  all  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
Moreover,  he  names  the  mothers  of  his  own  sons  and  daughters,  Rajpoot  as  wmll 
as  Blussulmani.  The  mother  of  his  eldest  son  Khuzru  was  a princess  of  Jaipur. 
The  mother  of  Shah  Jehan  and  Shahryhr  was  a princess  of  Jodhpur.  Possibly  the 
bitterness  of  the  marriages  had  not  died  out  in  his  reign.  He  may  have  still  felt 
sore  about  his  own  birth  ; he  regarded  that  of  his  children  with  complacency. 
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The  policy  of  Akher  proved  partly  successful,  chapter  iv. 
The  empire  was  saved  from  destruction ; it  entered 
upon  a new  life.  The  Padishah  began  to  put  down 
disaffection  and  mutiny.  The  Rajpoots  overawed 
Moghuls  and  Afghans,  There  were  revolts,  wars  for 
the  succession,  and  troubles  of  various  kinds ; but 
the  Moghul  emj)ire  was  built  up  on  lasting  founda- 
tions. For  more  than  a century  and  a half  its  pres- 
tige was  unquestionable.  Elements  of  dismem- 
berment were  at  work.  There  were  antagonisms 
between  Moghul  Shiahs  and  Afghan  Sunnis  ; between 
Afghans  and  Rajpoots  ; between  Mussulmans  and 
Hindus.  Still  the  empire  held  together.  How  it 
held  together  is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  How 
it  fell  to  pieces  is  the  lesson  to  be  borne  in 
mind. 

This  measure  of  success  was  not  due  to  the  Raj-  Success  of 

, . p"  Akber’s  military 

poot  marriages.  Indeed,  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  po'icy. 
that  much  evil  was  wrought  by  these  marriages. 

It  was  due  entirely  to  the  military  jiolicy  of  Akber. 

He  admitted  the  Rajpoot  princes  to  a share  in  the 
glory  and  honour  of  the  imperial  army.  He  gave 
them  what  they  wanted,  and  the  only  thing  they 
wanted — military  command.  The  aspirations  of 
the  Rajpoot  princes  harmonized  with  the  Moghul  con- 
stitution. The  Moghuls  had  no  hereditary  nobility 
outside  the  royal  family.  The  Padishah  was  the 
sole  fountain  of  honour,  and  the  fountain  of  all 
honour.  He  gave  rank  at  will ; all  rank  was  mili- 
tary rank.  He  gave  titles  at  will ; every  title  was 
associated  with  the  idea  of  loyalty.  The  emolu- 
ments took  the  form  of  military  pay.  Every  grandee 
was  appointed  to  command  a certain  number  of 
horse.  He  maintained  about  a third  of  the  number; 
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he  drew  pay  for  the  whole.^®  Rank  and  title  might 
be  given  in  a moment;  in  a moment  they  might 
be  taken  away.^** 

The  political  working  of  this  policy  will  appear 
hereafter.  For  the  present  it  will  suffice  to  realize 
the  elements  that  were  in  antagonism. 

The  Moghul  nobility  in  India  was  an  aristocracy 
of  white-complexioned  foreigners.  They  had  no- 
thing that  was  hereditary.  All  foreigners  with  a 
fair  complexion  were  termed  Moghuls.  They  might 
be  Persians,  Turks,  or  Arabs  ; still  they  were  termed 
Moghuls.  The  Padishah  took  his  nobles  from  this 


After  the  death  of  Akber  there  was  a much  greater  disparity  between  the 
pay  of  the  rank  and  the  number  of  horse  actually  maintained.  Both  were  fixed 
by  the  Padishah ; the  disparity  was  greater  in  some  than  in  others.  Bernier 
mentions  a grandee  who  ranked  as  commander  of  five  thousand  horse  and  only 
maintained  five  hundred. 

The  working  of  the  military  administration  will  appear  in  the  progress  of 
the  history.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Jloghul  army  was  weak  and  loose  in 
its  organization  ; it  was  of  some  political  value  in  holding  the  empire  together. 
Prince  Selim,  the  eldest  son  of  Akber,  was  commander  of  ten  thousand  horse ; 
Murad,  the  second  son,  was  commander  of  eight  thousand.  Danya.1,  the 
third  son,  w'as  commander  of  seven  thousand.  No  one,  excepting  a son  of  the 
Padishah,  held  a higher  rank  than  commander  of  five  thousand.  The  son  of 
Prince  Selim,  the  crowm  prince,  only  held  the  rank  of  five  thousand.  There  were 
twenty-one  grades,  beginning  with  five  thousand  and  ending  in  two  hundred. 
All  these  are  enumerated  in  the  A'ui-i-Akbari ; Mr  Blockmann  has  furnished 
the  names  and  biography  of  every  individual  in  these  grades.  Altogether  there 
were  four  hundred  and  fifteen  Amirs  and  Slansubdars  in  the  above  grades. 
There  were  also  nearly  fourteen  hundred  officers  of  lower  rank,  who  are  not 
named.  Bernier  had  a low  opinion  of  the  Moghul  grandees. 

Mr  Blockmann  includes  Amirs  and  Mansubdars  in  the  same  list.  But  there 
was  a marked  difference  between  the  two  ranks.  Bernier,  in  his  letter  to  Colbert, 
states  that  no  Mansubdar  received  less  than  a hundred  and  fifty  rupees  a month, 
pr  more  than  seven  hundred.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  statement  that  all 
military  officers  drawing  higher  pay  belonged  to  the  rank  of  Amirs. 

Mr  Blockmann  remarks  that  the  list  of  Amirs  and  Mansubdars  discloses 
two  important  facts.  First,  that  there  were  very  few  Hindustani  Mussulmans  in 
the  higher  ranks;  most  of  the  officers  being  foreigners,  especially  Persians  and 
Afghans.  Secondly,  that  there  was  a fair  sprinkling  of  Hindus, — namely,  fifty- 
one  Hindus  among  the  four  hundred  and  fifteen  Mansubdars.  Mr  Blockmann 
does  not  state  the  reason  why  there  were  so  few  Hindustani  Mussulmans  in  the 
higher  ranks ; it  was  because  such  men  soon  lost  their  white  complexion. 
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class;  they  were  ranked  according'  to  their  com- chapter  iv. 
mandsd^  The  highest  class  comprised  the  Amirs ; 
they  might  be  regarded  as  the  nobles  properly  so 
called,  the  grandees  of  the  empire ; they  might  be 
made  governors,  viceroys,  or  ministers.  A second 
class  was  known  as  Mansubdars  ; a third  class  was 
known  as  Ahadis,  Mansubdars  and  Ahadis  were 
military  officers.®^ 

It  was  impossible  for  such  an  aristocracy  to  be  EsUusiveiiess  of 

-*•  •'  the  white  coru- 

hereditary.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  was  less  heredi-  pi^^^oned. 
tary  than  the  civil  and  military  services  of  the 
British  empire.  In  the  third  generation  the  com- 
plexion became  brown.  The  grandsons  of  the 
greatest  Amirs  were  thus  ineligible  for  command; 
they  often  served  in  the  ranks  as  common  soldiers. 

Every  noble  and  officer  of  the  Moghuls,  from  no  landed 

^ ^ . property, 

the  lowest  Ahadi  to  the  highest  Amir,  was  entirely 
dependent  ujDon  the  Padishah.  Their  lives  and 
goods  were  at  his  disposal.  They  were  his  slaves. 

! They  could  not  possess  land ; all  the  land  was  the 
property  of  the  Padishah.  They  could  not  leave 
their  property  to  their  wives  and  families ; the 
Padishah  inherited  the  property  of  all  his  nobles 

The  term  Moghul  was  popularly  applied  to  all  foreign  Mussulmans  with 
fair  complexions.  Neither  religion  nor  race  was  regarded  by  Akber  and  his  im- 
mediate  successors.  A fair  complexion  was  the  main  point  It  will  be  seen 
hereafter  that  a Christian  or  an  Englishman  might  take  rank  amongst  the  Mo- 
' ghul  officers. 

32  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  India  had  been  governed  by  fair-complex- 
j ioned  foreigners  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  Vedio  conquerors  of  India 
were  fair.  Indra  was  the  protector  of  the  white-skinned  Aryans  against  the  black- 
j skinned  aborigines.  Rajpoots  and  Brahmans  were  a fair  or  golden-complexioned 
1 people  ; they  affected  to  be  descended  from  the  sun.  In  time  they  became 
I darker;  the  tradition  of  their  origin  still  remained.  Rajpoots  and  Brahmans 
maintained  their  rule  by  the  rigour  of  the  caste  system  ; the  force  of  deeply- 
; rooted  superstition ; the  authority  of  endless  genealogies.  But  the  white-com- 
I plexioned  Mussulmans  soon  overthrew  the  suzerainty  of  Ilindd  Rajas.  The  Raj- 
' poots  alone  maintained  a desperate  struggle  in  their  mountain  fastnesses.  The 
Turk,  the  Afghan,  and  the  Moghul  were  in  turn  the  sovereigns  of  India. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  and  officers.  If  the  dead  man  had  rendered  good 
service  to  the  Padisliah  whilst  he  was  alive,  a small 
pension  might  he  given  to  his  family,  or  a small 
post  might  be  given  to  his  eldest  son.  Otherwise 
the  family  was  reduced  to  beggary. 

The  Raipoot  system  was  radically  different  from 
tary  and  feudal.  Mogliul  systeiii.  With  the  Rajpoots  nothing 
was  personal ; everything  was  hereditary.  Every 
Rajpoot  held  his  lands  in  retimi  for  military  service. 
All  commands  were  hereditary.  The  vassal  served 
his  lord  ; the  lord  served  his  Raja;  the  Raja  seiwed 
his  suzerain.  Akber  did  not  interfere  with  this 
system ; he  only  became  suzerain  in  the  place  of 
the  Rana  of  Chitor.  ]\Iany  Rajpoot  princes  held 
out ; but  Akber’ s offers  were  very  tempting.  He 
left  the  Rajas  in  full  possession  of  their  dominions 
and  revenues.  He  took  the  Rajas  and  their  armies 
into  his  own  pay.  He  raised  the  Rajas  to  the  rank 
of  Amirs ; he  gave  them  the  pay  he  gave  to  Amirs. 
In  return  they  were  at  his  beck  and  call ; they  paid 
him  homage ; they  made  him  presents.  Some  at- 
tended at  court ; others  served  in  the  provinces. 
Amanamyion  There  were  thus  two  rival  annies  in  the  state, 
Moghul  and  the  Rajpoot.  The  Moghul  army 
was  composed  of  mercenaries ; the  officers  were  as 
mercenary  as  the  men.  The  Rajpoot  army  was 
composed  of  feudal  vassals ; men  who  had  obeyed 
their  lords  from  generation  to  generation.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  two  should  amalgamate.  Their 


33  The  origin  of  the  Moghul  system  of  a wliite-complexioned  nobility  is  a pro- 
blem. Possibly  it  may  be  referred  to  a remote  period  in  Mogbul  history.  The 
Moghuls  were  a royal  tribe.  Depriving  the  nobility  of  all  hereditary  rights  is 
another  problem.  Manouchi  says  that  Bhber  was  the  founder  of  the  system  ; 
but  Baber  never  bad  the  power  to  carry  it  out.  Possibly  it  was  founded  by 
Akber  with  the  help  of  the  Rajpoot  princes. 
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natures  were  different ; tlieir  instincts  were  differ-  chapter  iv. 
ent.  That  Akber  made  every  effort  to  amalgamate 
the  two  cannot  be  doubted.  The  Rajpoots  were 
flattered ; the  Moghuls  became  Hinduized.  Within 
three  or  four  generations  the  Moghuls  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  native  population.  The  collision  be- 
tween Moghul  and  Rajjioot,  and  the  working  of  the 
Afghan  element,  are  the  main  points  of  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  Moghul  empire. 

In  1575  Akber  was  about  thirty-four  years  of  age.  Political  aspect 

m 11  1 • "^1111°*^  empire, 

1 wenty  years  had  passed  away  since  the  boy  had  1575. 
been  installed  as  Padishah.  Pie  had  not  as  yet  con- 
quered Kabul  in  the  north-west,  nor  Bengal  in  the 
south-east ; he  had  not  made  any  sensible  advance 
into  the  Dekhan.  But  he  had  gained  a succession 
of  victories.  He  had  restored  order  in  the  Punjab 
and  Hindustan.  He  had  subdued  Malwa,  Guzerat, 
and  Rajpootana.  Many  Rajpoots  were  still  in  arms 
against  him ; he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them, 
i He  had  fixed  his  capital  at  Agra ; his  favourite 
II  residence,  however,  was  at  athpur  Sikri,  about 
; twelve  miles  from  Agra.®^ 

‘ It  is  easy  to  individualize  Akber.  He  was  haughty,  Personal  charac- 

' like  ail  the  Moghuls  ; he  was  outwardly  clement  Akber. 

1 and  affable.  He  was  tall  and  handsome ; broad 
■ in  the  chest,  and  long  in  the  arms.  His  com- 
plexion was  ruddy,  a nut-brown.  He  had  a good 
i appetite  and  a good  digestion.  His  strength  was 
I prodigious.  His  courage  very  remarkable.  Whilst 
I yet  a boy  he  displayed  prodigies  of  valour  in  the 
I battle  against  Hemu.  He  would  spring  on  the  backs 

1 — 

i 

1 The  distance  between  Fathpfir  and  Agra  was  not  of  mnch  consequence.  The 

interval  was‘  filled  up  by  a bazar.  It  was  also  very  easy  to  go  by  boat  from  one 
. place  to  another. 
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of  elepliants,  wlio  liad  killed  their  keepers  ; lie  would 
compel  them  to  do  his  bidding.  He  kept  a herd 
of  dromedaries ; he  gained  his  victories  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  marches.  He  was  an  admirable 
marksman.  He  had  a favourite  gun  which  had 
brought  down  thousands  of  game.  With  that  same 
gun  he  shot  Jeimal  the  Rajpoot  at  the  siege  of 
Chitor.^® 

Akber,  like  his  father  and  grandfather,  professed 
to  be  a Mussulman.  His  mother  was  a Persian ; 
he  was  a Persian  in  his  thoughts  and  ways.  1 He 
was  imbued  with  the  old  Moghul  instinct  of  tolera- 
tion. He  was  lax  and  indifferent,  without  the  sem- 
blance of  zeal.  He  consulted  soothsayers  who 
divined  with  burnt  rams’  bones.  He  celebrated  the 
Persian  festival  of  the  Nau-roz,  or  new  year,  which 
has  no  connection  with  Islam.  He  reverenced  the 
seven  heavenly  bodies,  by  wearing  a dress  of  a 
different  colour  on  every  day  in  the  week.  He 
joined  in  the  Brahmanical  worship  and  sacrifices 
of  his  Rajpoot  queens.  Still  he  was  outwardly  a 
]\russulman.  Pie  had  no  sons ; he  vowed  that  if  a 
son  Avas  born  to  him  he  would  walk  on  foot  to  the 
tomb  of  a Mussulman  saint  at  Ajmir ; it  was  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  from  Fathpur.  In  1570  his 
eldest  son  Selim  was  born  ; Akber  walked  to  Ajmir ; 
he  offered  up  his  prayers  at  the  tomb.^® 

Meantime  the  Ulama  were  growing  troublesome 
at  Agra.  The  Ulama,  as  already  seen,  comjirised 


See  the  description  of  Akber  in  the  Autobiography  of  Jebangir. 

35  The  main  authority  for  the  religion  of  Akber  is  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  trans- 
lated, with  notes,  by  Mr  Blockraann.  See  especially  Mr  Blockmann’s  long  note 
on  the  religion  of  Akber.  It  comprises  translations,  of  valuable  extracts  from 
Badauni’s  history.  Badauni  was  an  honest  Mussulman  who  hated  the  innovations 
of  Akber. 
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tlie  collective  body  of  Mussidman  doctors  and  chapter  iv. 
lawyers  who  resided  at  the  capital.  The  Ulamd 
have  always  possessed  great  weight  in  a Mussulman 
state.  Judges,  magistrates,  and  law  officers  in 
general,  are  chosen  from  their  number.  Conse- 
quently the  opinion  of  the  collective  body  was 
generally  received  as  the  final  authority.  The 
Ulamd  at  Agra  were  bigoted  Sunnis.  They  hated 
and  persecuted  the  Shiahs.  Especially  they  perse- 
i cuted  the  teachers  of  the  Sufi  heresy,  which  had 
grown  up  in  Persia,  and  was  spreading  in  India. 

They  had  gromi  in  power  under  the  Afghan  Sultans. 

They  had  been  quiet  in  the  days  of  Humayun 
and  Bairam  Khan ; both  were  confessedly  Shiahs ; 
the  Ulamd  were  too  courtly ' to  offend  the  power 
which  appointed  the  law  officers.  When,  however, 

Abker  threw  over  Bairam  Khan,  and  asserted  his 
own  sovereignty,  the  Ulamd  became  more  active. 

They  were  anxious  to  keep  the  young  Padishah  in 
i the  right  way.  They  were  filled  with  wrath  at  a 
j damnable  schism  which  was  spreading  abroad  in 
i India.  This  schism  kept  the  minds  of  Mussulmans 
' in  a constant  ferment.  It  turned  away  the  hearts 
of  Sunnis  towards  the  Shiah  faith.  It  stirred  up  the 
rancour  of  Mussulmans  in  general  against  the  Ulaind 
' themselves. 

! This  schism  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Millennium  of 
religious  movements  of  the  time.  It  corresponds  in 
a notable  manner  with  similar  movements  within 
i the  pale  of  Christianity.  From  an  early  period  in 
Mussulman  history  it  had  been  prophesied  that  the 
I eleventh  centiu’y  of  the  H i j r a would  be  the  millennium 
• of  Islam.  The  coming  of  the  millennium  was  to  be 
preceded  by  an  important  sign.  There  would  be  a 
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for  tlie  advent  of  a prophet.  The  jiropliet  expected 
was  known  as  the  Imam  Mahdi,  the  Lord  of  the 
period.  Mahdi  was  the  last  of  the  twelve  Imdms.®^ 
He  had  already  lived  on  earth,  but  had  disappeared. 
He  was  expected  to  re-appear,  to  convert  the  world, 
to  usher  in  the  millennium. 

Eanaticism  of  The  decuv  of  Islaiii  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
obvious  to  all  ortliodox  believers.  Indeed,  the  decay 
of  religion  is  always  obvious  to  zealots.  Fanatics 
are  always  ready  to  denounce  the  wickedness  of  the 
times,  to  proclaim  the  advent  of  a prophet,  to  herald 
the  dawn  of  a millennium.  The  multitude  are  always 
grateful  to  know  that  they  are  living  at  an  important 
crisis ; on  the  eve  of  some  portentous  catastrophe 
which  is  to  aggrandize  themselves  and  chastise  every- 
body else.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  period  of  a 
thousand  years  was  actually  drawing  to  a close. 
The  year  1000  of  the  Hijra  corresponded  to  the 
year  1591-92  of  the  Christian  era.  Accordingly 
fanaticism  was  developing  into  frenzy.  The  wicked- 

' ness  of  the  times  was  ascribed  to  the  worldliness  of 

the  Ulamd.  Street-preachers  denounced  the  Ulamd 
on  all  sides ; — their  pharisaic  pride,  vain  learning, 
intriguings  for  office,  and  general  coiTuption.  The 
oratory  was  popular  with  the  masses.  The  Ulamd 
combined  the  functions  of  judges  and  magistrates 
with  those  of  lawyers  and  divines.  Consequently 
when  the  fanatics  raised  the  cry,  every  man  with  a 

The  twelve  Imams  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  twelve  disciples  or  the  twelve 
apostles  of  Christianity.  They  were  hereditary  representatives  of  Ali  and  his  two 
sons.  Ali  was  the  first  Imam.  His  two  sons,  Hasan  and  Husain,  were  the  second 
and  third.  The  descent  then  ran  from  Ali,  the  son  of  Husain,  down  to  Mahdi,  the 
last  of  the  twelve.  Mahdi  fiourished  many  centuries  ago  ; he  is  supposed  to  be 
still  living.  To  this  day  the  advent  of  Mahdi  is  still  e.vpected,  by  Sunnis  as 
well  as  by  Shiahs. 
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grievance,  every  man  smarting  under  injustice,  was  chapter  iv. 
ready  to  join  in  the  chorus.  Meantime  earnest  men 
were  preaching  tliat  the  Lord  of  the  period  was  about 
to  appear.  They  formed  brotherhoods  holding  pro- 
perty in  common.  They  abandoned  their  ordinary 
avocations,  and  lived  on  charity.  They  met  to- 
gether every  day  to  rant  and  pray.  They  devoted 
themselves,  heart  and  soul,  to  converting  backslid- 
ers and  preparing  the  world  for  Mahdi.  The  natur- 
al result  followed.  False  Mahdis  appeared  in  all 
directions,  surrounded  by  crack-brained  disciples. 

Disorders  broke  out  which  necessitated  the  inter- 
ference of  the  law.  Judges  and  magistrates  were 
only  too  glad  of  an  excuse  for  persecuting  schism- 
atics and  heretics  of  every  kind. 

The  fanaticism  was  not  confined  to  the  lower  shaikh  Mub^- 
orders ; neither  was  the  persecution.  Many  men  of 
distinguished  learning  caught  the  infection.  Amongst 
others  was  a famous  Shaikh  named  Mubdrak. 

Shaikh  Mubdrak  is  a type  of  a class  of  fanatics ; he 
is  also  a type  of  the  independent  thinkers  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  was  born  as  far  back  as  1505, 
when  the  Afghan  Sultans  were  reigning  at  Delhi ; 
he  lived  down  to  the  year  1593,  when  the  reign  of 
Akber  was  drawing  to  a close. 

The  religious  condition  of  India  in  the  sixteenth  Sufiism,  Chris- 

. tianity,  and 

century  may  be  easily  realized,  r or  centuries  the  Brahmanism. 
Koran  had  dominated  over  the  Mussulmans  of  India. 

Meantime  the  Shiah  element  had  risen  to  the  sur- 
face ; the  Mussulmans  had  become  separated  into  the 
two  hostile  camps  of  Sunni  and  Shiah.  During  the 
sixteenth  century  three  other  currents  of  religious 
thought  were  running  into  India.  One  was  flowing 
from  Persia  in  the  form  of  Sufiism  associated  with 
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sun  and  fire  worsliij).  A second  was  flowing  from 
the  Portuguese  at  Goa  in  the  form  of  Roman 
Catholic  Christianity.  A third  had  begun  much 
earlier.  It  flowed  out  of  the  collision  between  Islam 
and  Brahmanism.  Religious  teachers,  of  whom 
Kabir  and  Nanuk  were  types,  were  teaching  a pm^e 
morality  and  pure  theism.  Practically  they  enforced 
the  idea  that  the  God  of  the  Mussulmans  and  the 
God  of  the  Hindus  was  one  and  the  same.®® 

Shaikh  Mubdrak  was  born  in  1505.  He  was 
brought  up  as  a strict  Sunm.  Like  other  students 
of  the  time,  he  spent  many  years  of  his  early  life  in 
travelling  through  Hindustan,  the  Punjab,  and  per- 
haps Central  Asia.  He  had  gone  from  one  famous 
teacher  to  another,  gathering  instruction  on  his  way, 
until  he  had  acquired  an  encyclopedic  knowledge. 
He  had  abandoned  the  strict  tenets  of  the  Sunnts. 
He  had  become  a Shiah.  Finally  he  had  developed 
into  an  advanced  Sufi.  After  his  wanderings  he  had 
settled  near  Agra,  where  he  obtained  one  of  those 
grants  of  land  which  are  given  by  Mussulman 
sovereigns  for  the  support  of  learned  men.  He 
married  and  had  two  sons,  Abul  Faiz  and  Abul 
Fazl.  Subsequently  he  took  an  active  jiart  in  the 
Mahdi  movement.  The  Ulama  became  bitterly 
hostile  to  him.  They  took  away  his  land.  They 
rejDorted  to  Akber  that  the  Shaikh  was  damning 
himself,  and  leading  others  into  damnation ; that 
death  was  his  fitting  punishment.  They  even  ob- 

38  The  political  events  which  led  to  these  phenomena  may  be  borne  in  mind. 
In  Persia  the  Shiah  religion  had  developed  into  Shfiism  ; it  had  also  survived  the 
old  Persian  nationality.  In  1500  Persia  had  become  independent  under  the 
dynasty  known  as  the  Siifi  Shahs.  About  the  same  time  the  Portuguese  were 
founding  their  maritime  empire  at  Goa.  The  third  movement  is  more  obscure. 
It  will  suffice  to  recognke  its  existence. 
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tained  an  order  for  liis  arrest.  Miibdrak  was  warned  chapter  iv. 
in  time,  and  fled  for  liis  life ; lie  left  liis  two  sons 
beliind  at  A gra. 

The  sons  of  Shaikh  Mnbdrak  were  destined  to  Abiii  raiz  the 

Still : Abul  Fazl 

exercise  a vast  influence  over  their  contemporaries.  umveisai- 
The  elder,  Abul  Faiz,  was  content  to  be  a Sufi  poet, 
and  nothing  more.  He  was  a mystic,  who  borrowed 
his  imagery  from  flowers  and  perfumes,  from  beauty 
and  intoxication.  Sometimes  he  poured  forth  the 
yearnings  of  his  soul  in  intelligible  poetry ; at 
others  he  expressed  his  aspirations  after  God  in 
the  language  of  the  lover  and  the  wine-bibber. 

His  verses  reached  the  ears  of  Akber;  the  young 
Padishah  had  no  taste  for  poetry  in  general ; 
he  was  sufficiently  interested  in  the  new  ideas  to 
' invite  Abul  F aiz  to  court.  Henceforth  the  fortunes 
j of  the  Mubarak  family  began  to  brighten.  The 
Ulamd  ceased  to  persecute  ; Mubarak  returned  to 
Agra. 

I Abul  Fazl,  the  younger  son  of  the  Shaikh,  had  a Genius  and 

. ^ ^ . . / aspirations  o 

larger  genius  and  higher  ambition  than  his  elder 
brother.  Whilst  yet  a boy  he  was  versed  in  ail 
the  learning  of  the  day;  he  yearned  after  more 
knowledge.  To  use  his  own  language,  belonged  to 
, study  the  great  religions  of  the  world  at  their 
^ fountain-heads ; to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Christian 
padres  of  Goa,  the  Buddhist  monks  of  Thibet,  the 
1 Pars!  priests  who  were  learned  in  the  Zendavesta. 

! The  rise  of  his  elder  brother  turned  his  ambition  in- 
! to  another  channel,  Abul  Faiz  introduced  him  to 
Akber.  He  made  a deep  impression  on  Akber. 

I Gradually  he  gained  a powerful  influence  over 
' Akber.  In  the  end  he  became  the  trusted  minister 
I of  Akber;  the  confidential  friend  of  the  Padishah. 
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Relations  be- 
tween Akber 
and  Abul  Fazl. 


Akber  troubled 
by  the  UlamA. 


Abtil  Eazl’s 
hatred  against 
the  Ulama. 


Akber  and  Abul  Fazl  were  certainly  men  of 
genius.  They  are  still  the  bright  lights  of  Indian 
history.  They  were  the  foremost  men  of  their  time. 
But  each  had  a characteristic  weakness.  Akber  was 
a born  Moghul.  With  all  his  good  qualities  he  was 
proud,  ignorant,  inquisitive,  and  self-sufficient. 
Abul  Fazl  was  a born  courtier.  With  all  his  good 
qualities  he  was  a flatterer,  a time-server,  and  a 
eulogist ; he  made  Akber  his  idol ; he  bowed  down 
and  worshijiped  him.  They  became  close  friends  ; 
they  were  indeed  necessary  to  each  other.  Akber 
looked  to  his  minister  for  praise  ; Abul  Fazl  looked 
to  his  master  for  advancement.  It  is  difficult  to  ad- 
mire the  genius  of  Akber  without  seeing  that  he  has 
been  worked  upon  by  Abul  Fazl.  It  is  equally 
difficult  to  admire  the  genius  of  Abul  Fazl  without 
seeing  that  he  is  pandering  to  the  vanity  of  Akber. 

When  Akber  made  the  acquaintance  of  Abul 
F azl  he  was  in  sore  perplexity.  He  was  determined 
to  rule  men  of  all  creeds  with  even  hand.  The 
Ulamd  were  thwarting  him.  The  Chief  Justice  at 
Agra  had  sentenced  men  to  death  for  being  Shiahs 
and  heretics.  The  Ulamd  were  urging  the  Padishah 
to  do  the  same.  He  was  reluctant  to  quarrel  with 
them ; he  was  still  more  reluctant  to  sanction  their 
high-handed  proceedings  towards  men  who  wor- 
shipjied  the  same  God  but  after  a different  fashion. 

How  far  Akber  opened  his  soul  to  Abul  Fazl  is 
unknown.  No  doubt  Abul  Fazl  read  his  thoughts. 
Indeed,  he  had  his  own  wrongs  to  avenge.  The 
Ulamd  had  persecuted  his  father  and  di-iven  him 
into  exile.  The  Ulamd  were  ignorant,  bigoted,  and 
puffed  up  with  pride  and  orthodoxy.'  Their  learn- 
ing was  confined  to  Arabic  and  the  Koran.  They 
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ignored  wliat  they  did  not  know  and  could  not  chaptee  iv. 
understand.  Abul  Fazl  must  have  hated  and 
despised  them.  He  was  far  too  courtly,  too  self- 
constrained,  too  astute  to  express  his  real  senti- 
ments. The  Ulamd  were  at  variance  with  the 
Padishah ; they  were  also  at  variance  amongst  them- 
selves. Possibly  he  foresaw  that  if  they  disputed 
before  Akber  they  might  excite  his  contempt. 

How  far  he  worked  ujiGn  Akber  can  never  be 
ascertained.  In  the  end  Akber  ordered  that  the 
Ulamd  should  discuss  all  questions  in  his  jiresence ; 
he  would  then  decide  who  was  right  and  who  was 
wrong. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Abul  Fazl  suggested  Eeiigious  con- 
this  course.  It  was,  however,  the  kind  of  incense 
that  a courtier  would  offer  to  a sovereign  like  Akber. 

The  learned  men  were  to  lay  their  opinions  before 
the  Padishah ; he  was  to  sit  and  judge.  If  he 
needed  help  Abul  Fazl  would  be  at  his  side.  In- 
deed, Abul  Fazl  would  ask  questions  and  invite 
opinions.  . He,  the  Padishah,  would  only  hear  and 
decide.  Accordingly  preparations  were  made  for 
the  coming  debates.®® 

The  discussions  were  held  on  Thursday  even-  Thursday  even- 


It  is  a curious  fact  that  tlie  old  sovereigns  of  India  took  special  pleasure  in 
religious  controversy.  The  Chinese  pilgrims  and  the  Hindu  legends  alike  bear  evi- 
dence to  this  characteristic.  It  especially  belonged  to  the  age  when  Brahmanism 
was  struggling  against  Buddhism;  when  the  religion  of  gods  and  priests  was  fight- 
ing against  a system  of  atheism  and  morality.  The  old  Moghul  Khans  had  a strong 
taste  for  it.  Whilst  recognizing  the  principle  of  toleration,  they  liked  to  hear 
Mussulmans,  Christians,  and  Buddhists  arguing  against  each  other.  The  contro- 
versy held  in  the  court  of  Akber  originated  in  a similar  spirit ; it  excited  similar 
feelings  in  the  sovereign  and  the  courtiers. 

This  love  for  religious  controversy  prevails  amongst  some  of  the  Rajpoot  princes 
of  the  present  day.  They  delight  in  hearing  disputes  between  Brahmans,  Mussul- 
mans, and  Christians.  For  this  information  I am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  John 
Robson,  who  was  a missionary  in  Rajpootana  for  twelve  years.  Mr  Robson  is  the 
author  of  “ Christianity  and  Hinduism  compared.” 
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it  was  built  for  the  purpose  in  the  royal  garden 
at  Fathpur  Sikri.  All  the  learned  men  at  Agra 
were  invited  to  attend.  The  Padishah  and  all  the 
grandees  of  the  empire  were  present.  Ahul  Fazl 
acted  as  a kind  of  director.  He  started  questions ; 
he  exjDounded  his  master’s  policy  of  toleration. 
Akber  preserved  his  dignity  as  Padishah.  He  list- 
ened with  majestic  gravity  to  all  that  was  said. 
Occasionally  he  bestowed  praises  and  presents  upon 
the  best  speakers. 

For  many  evenings  the  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted with  due  decorum.  As,  however,  the  speakers 
grew  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the  Padishah, 
the  spirit  of  dissent  began  to  work.  One  evening  it 
led  to  an  uproar ; learned  men  reviled  each  other 
before  the  Padishah.  No  doubt  Abul  Fazl  did  his 
best  to  make  the  Ulamd  uncomfortable.  He  shifted 
the  discussion  from  one  point  to  another.  He  started 
dangerous  subjects.  He  placed  them  in  dilemmas. 
If  they  sought  to  j^lease  the  Padishah  they  sinned 
against  the  Koran;  if  they  stuck  to  the  Koran  they 
offended  the  Padishah.  A question  was  started  as  to 
Akber’s  marriages.  One  orthodox  magistrate  was 
too  conscientious  to  hold  his  tongue ; he  was  re- 
moved from  his  post.^®  The  courtiers  saw  that  the 
Padishah  delighted  in  the  discomfiture  of  theUlamfi. 
They  began  to  charge  the  Ulamfi  with  inconsistency, 
trickery,  and  cheating.  The  law  officers  were  un- 
able to  defend  themselves.  Their  authority  and 


Akber  had  married  more  than  four  rvives.  The  Sunnis  are  strict  upon  this 
point.  Akber,  however,  was  anxious  that  bis  Rajpoot -wives  should  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  his  Mussulman  wives.  The  Shiahs  were  in  his  favour.  lie 
became  a Shiah. 
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: orthodoxy  were  set  at  nought.  They  were  fast  chapter  iv 
drifting  into  disgrace  and  ruin.  They  had  cursed 
! one  another  in  their  speech ; probably  in  their  hearts 
they  were  all  agreed  in  cursing  Abul  Fazl. 

By  this  time  Akber  held  the  Ulamd  in  small  Akberaswah: 

, _ ...  aspires  to  be 

I esteem.  He  was  growing  sceptical  of  their  religion. 

, He  had  listened  to  the  history  of  the  Khalifat ; he 
yearned  towards  Ali  and  his  family ; he  became  in 
' heart  a Shiah.  Already  he  may  have  doubted 
Muhammad  and  the  Koran.  Still  he  was  out- 
j wardly  a Mussulman.  His  object  now  was  to  over- 
throw the  Ulamd  altogether;  to  become  himself 
the  supreme  sjDiritual  head ; the  Pope  or  Khalif  of 
Islam.  Abul  Fazl  was  labouring  to  invest  him  with 
the  same  authority.  He  mooted  the  question  one 
Thursday  evening.  It  raised  a storm  of  opposition  ; 
j for  this  he  was  prepared.  He  had  started  the  idea ; 
he  exerted  all  his  tact  and  skill  to  carry  it  out. 

The  debates  proved  that  there  were  differ- Tinn  end  of  the 

I ^ ^ ^ wedge. 

i ences  of  ojoinion  among  the  Ulamd.  Abul  Fazl 
urged  that  there  were  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  highest  Mussulman  authorities ; between 
those  who  were  accepted  as  infallible,  and  were 
known  as  Mujtahids.  He  thus  inserted  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge.  He  proposed  that  when  the 
’ Mujtahids  disagreed  the  decision  should  be  left 
to  the  Padishah.  Weeks  and  months  passed  away 
I in  these  discussions.  Nothing  could  be  said  against 
! the  measure  excepting  what  would  prove  offensive 
! to  the  Padishah. 

Meantime  a document  was  drawn  up  in  the  The  document 

breaking  up  of 

1 names  of  the  chief  men  amongst  the  Ulamd.  It  gave  uiama. 

0 the  Padishah  the  power  of  deciding  between  the 
conflicting  authorities.  It  gave  him  the  still  more 
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^ dangerous  power  of  issuing  fresh  decrees,  provided 
they  were  in  accordance  with  some  verse  of  the 
Koran,  and  were  manifestly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  The  document  Avas  in  the  handwriting  of 
Shaikh  Muhfirak;  Ahul  h"azl,  Abul  Faiz,  and  pro- 
bably Akber  himself,  had  each  a hand  in  the  com- 
position. The  chief  men  amongst  the  Ulamd  Avere 
required  to  sign  it.  Perhaps  if  they  had  been 
priests  or  diAunes  they  might  liaAm  resisted  to  the 
last.  But  they  were  magistrates  and  judges;  their 
posts  and  emoluments  were  in  danger.  In  the  end 
they  signed  it  in  sheer  desperation.  From  that 
day  the  poAver  of  the  Ulamfi  was  gone ; they  had 
abdicated  their  authority  to  the  Padishah ; they 
became  mere  ciphers  in  Islam.  A worse  lot  befell 
their  leaders.  The  head  of  the  Ulamd  and  the 
obnoxious  Chief  Justice  Avere  removed  from  their 
posts  and  forced  to  go  to  Mecca. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  Ulamfi  is  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Mussulman  India.  The  Ulamfi  may 
have  been  ignorant  and  bigoted ; they  may  have 
sought  to  keep  religious  belief  and  the  government 
of  the  empire  within  the  narrow  grooves  of  orthodoxy. 
KeA^ertheless  they  had  pla3"^ed  an  important  part 
throughout  Mussulman  rule.  As  exponents  of  the 
law  of  Muhammad  they  had  often  proved  a salutary 
check  upon  the  despotism  of  the  sovereign.  They 
had  forced  every  minister,  governor,  and  magistrate 
to  respect  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Koran. 
They  led  and  controlled  public  opinion  among  the 
Mussulman  population.  They  formed  the  only  body 
in  the  state  that  ever  ventured  to  oppose  the  Avill  of 
the  sovereign. 

The  Thursday  evenings  had  done  their  work. 
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Within  four  years  they  had  broken  up  the  power  of  chapter  iv. 
the  Ulam4.  Abul  Fazl  had  another  project  in  his 
brain ; it  combined  the  audacity  of  genius  with  the 
: mendacity  of  a courtier.  He  declared  that  A kber  was 
i himself  the  twelfth  Imdm,  the  Lord  of  the  period,  Akber,  the  Lord 

, ^ ^ T 1 period. 

I who  was  to  reconcile  the  seventy-two  sects  of  Islam, 
to  regenerate  the  world,  to  usher  in  the  millennium. 

I The  announcement  took  the  court  by  surprise.  It 
fitted,  however,  into  current  ideas  ; it  paved  the 
way  for  further  assumptions.  Akber  grasped  the 
notion  with  eagerness ; it  fascinated  him  for  the  re- 
t mainder  of  his  life ; it  bound  him  in  the  closest  ties 
J of  friendship  and  confidence  with  Abul  Fazl. 

I The  religious  life  of  Akber  had  undergone  a Rejection  of 
i vast  change.  He  was  testing  religion  by  morality 
i'  and  reason.  His  faith  in  Islam  was  fading  away, 
ijj  Muhammad  had  married  a girl  of  ten  he  had  taken 
I another  man’s  wife ; therefore  he  could  not  have 

I been  a prophet  sent  by  God.  Akber  disbelieved 
the  story  of  his  night-journey  to  heaven.  Meantime 
Akber  was  eagerly  learning  the  mysteries  of  other 
i religions.  He  entertained  Brdhmans,  Sufis,  Parsis, 
l!  and  Christian  Fathers.  He  believed  in  the  trans- 
' migrations  of  the  soul,  in  the  supreme  spirit,  in  the 
i ecstatic  re-union  of  the  soul  with  God,  in  the  deity 
j of  Fire  and  the  Sun.  He  leaned  towards  Chris- 
■ tianity;  he  rejected  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation. 

The  gravitations  of  Akber  towards  Christianity  Gravitations 
j are  invested  with  singular  interest.  He  had  been  tiauity. 

I impressed  with  what  he  heard  of  the  Portuguese  in 
I India ; their  large  ships,  impregnable  forts,  and  big 


The  marriage  of  Muhammad  with  Ayesha,  the  young  daughter  of  Abu 
Bakr,  is  a well-known  event  of  his  life.  So  also  was  his  marriage  with  Zeinab, 
the  divorced  wife  of  his  adopted  son  Zeii 

11 
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CHAPTEB IV.  guns.  He  sent  a letter  to  the  Portuguese  viceroy  at 
Goa  inviting  Christian  F athers  to  come  to  his  comi; 
at  Fathpur  Sikri  and  instruct  him  in  the  sacred 
hooks.  The  religious  ■world  at  Goa  "was  thrown  into 
a ferment  at  the  prospect  of  converting  the  Great 
Moghul.  Every  priest  in  Goa  prayed  that  he 
might  be  sent  on  the  mission.  Three  Fathers  were 
despatched  to  F athpur,  which  was  more  than  twelve 
hundred  miles  away.^^  Akber  awaited  their  arrival 
with  the  utmost  impatience.  He  received  them 
with  every  mark  of  favour.  They  delivered  their 
presents,  consisting  of  a Polyglot  Bible  in  four  lan- 
guages, and  images  of  Jesus  and  the  Virgin  Mary. 
To  their  unspeakable  delight  the  Great  Moghul 
placed  the  Bible  on  his  head  and  kissed  the  images. 
So  eager  was  he  for  instruction  that  he  spent  the 
whole  night  in  conversation  with  the  Fathers.  He 
provided  them  with  lodgings  in  the  precincts  of  his 
palace  ; he  permitted  them  to  set  up  a chapel  and 
altar. 

Controversies  Akber  had  ceased  to  be  a Mussulman ; he  still 

MimahsLd  the  maintained  appearances.  He  set  apart  Saturday 

Patliers  : effect  ^ ^ ^ '' 

on  Akber.  eveuiugs  for  controversies  between  the  Fathers  and 

the  Mullahs.  In  the  end  the  Fathers  convinced 
Akber  of  the  superiority  of  Christianity.  They 
contrasted  the  sensualities  of  Muhammad  with  the 
pure  morality  of  the  gospel ; the  wars  of  Muhammad 
and  the  Khalifs  with  the  preachings  and  sufferings 
of  the  Apostles.  The  Mussulman  historian  curses 


*2  The  mission  consisted  of  Father  Aquaviva,  Monserrato,  and  Enriques. 
Aquaviva  was  the  superior ; he  was  a man  of  great  learning,  tact,  and  zeal.  En- 
riques however  played  an  important  part : he  was  a Persian  by  birth,  and  acted 
as  interpreter.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  details  of.  their  long  and  laborious 
journey.  Father  Catrou  furnishes  some  details  which  supplement  the  informa- 
tion supplied  by  Mr  Blockmann. 
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i the  Fathers ; he  states  that  Akber  became  a Chris- 
I tian.^^  The  Fathers,  however,  could  never  induce 
' Akber  to  be  baptized.  He  gave  them  his  favourite 
son  Murdd,  a boy  of  thirteen,  to  be  educated  in 
Christianity  and  the  European  sciences.^*  He  di- 
i rected  Abul  Fazl  to  prepare  a translation  of  the 
j'  gospel.  He  entered  the  chapel  of  the  Fathers,  and 
[j  prostrated  himself  before  the  image  of  the  Saviour. 
|l  He  permitted  the  Fathers  to  preach  Christianity 
i in  any  part  of  his  empire ; to  perform  their  rites 
I in  public,  in  opposition  to  Mussulman  law.  A Por- 
! tuguese  was  buried  at  Fathpur  with  all  the  pomp 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual ; the  cross  was  car- 
ried through  the  streets  for  the  first  time.  But  Akber 
would  not  become  a Christian;  he  waited,  he  said, 
for  the  Divine  illumination.'*^ 

Other  men  beside  Akber  were  moved  by  Chris- 
’ tianity.  It  awakened  new  ideas  and  sentiments. 

See  Badauni’s  history.  Translations  will  be  found  in  Elliot’s  History,  vol.  v. 
Also  in  Blockmann’s  English  edition  of  the  Ain-i-Akbari.  Badauni  was  em- 
ployed by  Abul  Fazl  on  the  translation  of  the  Maha  Bhhrata  and  Ramayana  ; 
like  a true  Mussulman  he  expresses  his  utter  disgust  at  the  task. 

I Akber  showed  his  attaehment  to  Christianity  in  a peculiar  way.  He  mar- 

i ried  a Christian  wife,  who  is  known  as  Miriam  or  Mary.  The  palace  of  Miriam  is 
^ still  shown  at  Fathphr  Sikri.  It  is  the  only  one  with  a bath-room  attached. 
The  chief  feature  in  the  ornamentation  and  architecture  is  something  like  a 
Greek  cross.  Akber  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  that  he  had 
' more  crosses  in  one  of  his  palaces  than  they  had  in  all  their  churches. — Com- 
I municated  by  the  Rev.  John  Robson. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  Jehangir  tried  to  get  Christian  wives.  Shah 
, Jehan  took  Portuguese  women  into  his  harem  after  the  capture  of  Hugh. 

A story  is  told  by  Father  Catrou,  that  Abul  Fazl  became  a Christian,  and 
! brought  forward  political  reasons  why  Akber  should  do  the  same.  He  repre- 
i sented  that  the  HindCis  would  never  accept  Islam,  because  it  was  the  religion  of 
I the  conquerors ; that  out  of  their  deep  veneration  for  Akber  they  would  readily 
follow  his  example  and  become  Christians.  Palace  influences,  however,  were  too 
strong  for  Akber.  His  mother,  who  lived  to  a very  advanced  age,  was  a staunch 
believer  in  the  prophet.  His  wives  were  all  opposed  to  Christianity,  as  it  would 
' have  forced  him  to  put  them  all  away  save  one.  The  Mullahs  of  the  court  were 
equally  strong  in  denouncing  Christianity.— Catrou’s  History  of  the  Moghul 
Dynasty. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Creed  of  Abul 
Fazl. 


Aspirations  of 
Abul  Faiz. 


It  strongly  influenced  the  religious  thought  of  Abul 
Fazl  and  his  elder  brother  Abul  Faiz.  These  two 
men  were  representatives  of  the  time.  Both  were 
Sufis.  Both  affected  that  mystic  longing  after 
union  with  God,  which  harmonizes  with  every  re- 
ligion. But  there  was  a marked  difference  between 
them  ; they  represent  opposite  schools.  Abul  F azl 
was  the  statesman  feeling  his  way  to  power.  Abul 
F aiz  was  the  prophet  bard  yearning  after  something 
higher  and  better. 

The  creed  of  Abul  Fazl  is  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — 

“ 0 God,  in  every  temple  I see  people  that  seek  Thee  ! 

In  every  language  I hear  spoken,  people  praise  Thee  ! 

Polytheism  and  Islam  feel  after  Thee  ! 

Each  religion  says, — ‘ Thou  art  without  equal.’ 

If  it  be  a mosque,  people  murmur  the  holy  prayer  ; 

If  it  be  a Christian  church,  people  ring  the  bell  from  love  to  Thee. 

Sometimes  I frequent  the  Christian  cloister,  and  sometimes  the  mosque ; 

It  is  Thou  whom  I search  from  temple  to  temple.” 

Such  language  is  more  political  than  religious. 
It  expresses  a grave  truth  which  cannot  be  ignored, 
especially  by  the  rulers  of  India.  It  is  not  the 
outpourings  of  a fervent  man ; it  is  not  the  stuff 
that  makes  martyrs  and  crusaders.  It  is  the  out- 
come of  the  old  Moghul  policy  of  toleration,  refined 
by  the  genius  of  Abul  Fazl. 

The  religion  of  Abul  Faiz  was  of  a different 
character.  The  following  lines  embody  some  of 
his  aspirations : — 

“ Come  let  us  turn  to  a pulpit  of  light ; 

Let  us  lay  the  foundation  of  a new  Kaaba  with  stones  from  Mount  Sinai. 

The  wall  of  the  Kaaba  is  broken  ; 


The  translation  of  Ahul  Fazl’s  verses  is  by  Mr  Blockmann.  See  hit 
Biography  of  Abul  Fazl  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Ain-i-Akhari. 
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The  basis  of  the  Kiblah  is  gone  ; CHAPTER  IV. 

Let  us  build  a fortress  without  fault  on  a new  foundation.  ” 

Hitherto  Akber  had  made  Affra  his  capital,  but  Akber  leaves 

/OM*  rm  Eathpfir  Sikri : 

established  his  court  at  hathpur  bikri.  1 he  two  persecutes  the 

places  were  twelve  miles  apart ; the  intervening 
space  was  covered  by  a bazar.  Fathpur  had  long 
been  Akber’s  favourite  dwelling-place.  His  eldest 
son  Selim  had  been  born  there ; so  had  another  of 
his  sons.  He  left  his  wives  and  family  there  when 
he  set  out  on  an  expedition.  But  Fathpur  was  un- 
healthy ; a change  was  also  necessary  on  other 
grounds.  His  growing  antagonism  to  Islam  was 
creating  disaffection.  Numbers  of  Shaikhs  and 
F akfrs  were  banished ; some  were  sent  to  Scinde 
and  Kandahar  and  exchanged  for  horses.^®  The 
Afghans  in  Kdbul  were  growing  dangerous.  Akber 
had  given  the  kingdom  of  Kdbul  to  his  brother  Mu- 
hammad Hakim  Mirza  ; but  the  Mirza  often  rebelled 


Here  again  I am  indebted  to  Mr  Blockmann.  See  Ain-i-Akbari,  page  667. 

That  Abul  Fazl  was  deeply  impressed  with  Christianity  is  evident  from  his 
own  history  of  the  reign  of  Akber,  known  as  the  Akber  Nameb.  He  there  says 
that  Father  Aquaviva  was  unrivalled  among  Christian  doctors  for  intelligence  and 
wisdom  : “ Several  carping  bigots  attacked  him,  but  their  statements  were  torn  to 
pieces,  and  they  were  nearly  put  to  shame.  They  attacked  the  contradictions  in 
the  Gospel,  but  they  could  not  prove  their  assertions.  The  Father  replied  to  their 
arguments,  and  then  offered  to  walk  into  a furnace  with  the  Gospel  in  his  hand, 
if  the  Mullahs  would  do  the  same  with  the  Koran.  The  Mullahs  shrank  back 
from  the  proposal  and  answered  only  with  angry  words.”  (Elliot's  History  of 
India,  vol.  vi.)  The  story  has  been  told  in  a variety  of  ways ; sometimes  the 
offer  is  said  to  have  come  from  a Mullah.  Possibly  Abul  Fazl's  version  is  the 
correct  one.  Subsequently  the  Fathers  were  warned  by  their  superiors  not  to 
attempt  any  such  rash  experiments,  which  might  be  suggested  by  the  devil  in 
order  to  bring  Christianity  to  shame. 

‘8  This  statement  is  peculiar  in  itself ; it  is  also  out  of  keeping  with  the 
popular  idea  of  Akber.  The  Mussulman  historian  Badauni  charges  Akber  with 
sending  the  refractory  divines  to  Kandahar  and  exchanging  them  for  horses.  (See 
Badauni,  extracted  and  translated  by  Blockmann  in  Ain-i-Akbari,  page  191.) 
Possibly  this  does  not  mean  actual  slavery.  Possibly  the  holy  men  were  simply 
deported  to  the  north-west  frontier,  where  their  co-religionists  ransomed  them  with 
horses.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  hereafter  that  Akber  persecuted  Mussulmans  and 
destroyed  mosques,  especially  after  his  removal  to  Lahore. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Akber  removes 
to  Lahore. 


Rajpoot  povem- 
nieiit  in  Kibul 
and  Bengal. 


and  raided  tlie  Punjab.  Akber  tried  to  cope  with 
the  evil  by  pitting  the  Rajpoots  against  the  Af- 
ghans. In  1578  he  aj^pointed  his  brother-in-law 
Raja  Bhagwan  D4s  to  be  governor  of  the  Punjab; 
he  appointed  Raja  Mdn  Singh,  a son  of  Bhagwan 
Dds,  to  the  command  of  the  districts  on  the  Indus. 
In  1582  the  Mirza  again  broke  out  in  rebellion. 

Under  these  circumstances  Akber  resolved  on 
moving  from  Fathpiir  to  Lahore.  The  Fathers  mar- 
velled at  the  greatness  of  his  army.  Five  thousand 
elephants  were  on  the  march.  Their  heads  were 
shielded  with  iron  plates  ; their  trunks  were  armed 
with  swords  ; their  tusks  were  boimd  with  daggers. 
Each  elephant  carried  four  archers  or  four  gunners. 
The  elephants  marched  in  the  rear  of  the  army. 

In  Kdbul  Akber  reduced  his  brother  to  sub- 
mission and  then  pardoned  him.  In  1584  the 
Mirza  died.  Akber  appointed  Raja  ]\ldn  Singh  to 
be  governor  of  Kabul.  The  history  is  obscure ; 
could  the  facts  be  ascertained  they  would  reveal 
political  workings  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
disaffection  of  Ktibul  was  doubtless  due  to  the  re- 
ligious innovations  of  Akber.  The  appointment 
of  a Rajpoot  governor  over  an  Afghan  population 
was  the  outcome  of  Akber’s  policy.  It  was  a daring 
experiment  in  Asiatic  politics.  It  may  be  inferred 
that  the  Rajpoots  overawed  the  Afghans.  The 
people  of  Kdbul  made  complaints  to  Akber  against 
Man  Singh.  Akber  sent  Man  Singh  to  be  governor 
of  Bihdr  and  Bengal ; there  also  the  Afghan  ele- 
ment prevailed ; there  again  the  Rajpoot  is  said 
to  have  ruled  prudently  and  justly.^®  Mdn  Singh 


There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  as  to  Mhn  Singh’s  administration.  Mr 
Blockmann  has  collected  some  interesting  notices  respecting  Man  Singh.  They 
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conquered  and  annexed  Orissa.  He  continued  for  chapter  iv. 
many  years  in  the  government  of  Bihdr  and  Bengal. 

Akber  set  aside  his  own  rules  in  order  to  reward  him 
handsomely.  He  raised  Man  Singh  to  the  com- 
mand of  Seven  thousand  horse ; such  high  rank 
had  been  hitherto  reserved  for  the  sons  of  the 
Padishah.^® 

At  Lahore  the  religion  of  Akber  underwent  Akber  founds  a 

110 w 

further  change.  ^Muhammad  had  framed  a religion 
out  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  his  own  ideas. 

Akber  tried  to  frame  a religion  in  like  manner.  He 
thought  to  combine  circumcision  and  baptism  with  the 
worship  of  the  supreme  spirit ; to  blend  polygamy 
and  the  worship  of  Jesus  with  the  belief  in  the 
transmigrations  of  the  soul.  Accordingly  he  ap- 
peared at  Lahore  as  the  enemy  of  Islam,  the  de- 
stroyer of  mosques,  the  head  of  a new  religion.®^  He 
never  adopted  baptism.  He  became  a worshipper 
of  the  Sun ; he  expected  to  be  worshipped  him- 
self as  a type  or  embodiment  of  deity,  a ray  of 
the  sun’s  rays.  Before  entering  into  details  it  may 
be  as  well  to  picture  him  as  he  is  described  by  old 
European  travellers.’’^ 

imply  that  it  was  just  and  prudent.  Such  general  terms  are  of  no  value  in  deal- 
ing with  Moghul  history  at  this  period.  They  merely  imply  that  the  writer  was 
a partisan  of  the  Rajpoots,  and  wrote  to  please  Akber. 

Mr  Blockmann  remarks  that  by  this  act  Akber  placed  a Hindd  above  every 
Mussulman  officer.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  two  Mussulman  officers  were 
raised  to  the  same  rank.  See  Mr  Blockmann’s  history  of  the  several  Amirs  and 
Mansuhdars  of  Akber  in  his  edition  of  the  A'm-i-Akhari. 

See  Father  Catrou’s  history.  His  statements  are  corroborated  by  the 
European  authorities  which  are  summarized  by  Purchas. 

Akber  was  the  first  sovereign  of  any  note  in  India  since  the  days  of  Porus, 
who  was  known  to  Europeans.  The  Portuguese  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
little  kings  of  Malabar  ; they  knew  something,  but  very  little,  of  the  Rais  of 
Vijayanagar.  But  Akber  was  the  first  great  Indian  potentate  who  was  interviewed 
by  Europeans.  They  were  curious  as  regards  every  trait  and  detail,  for  every- 
thing was  new  and  strange.  Their  several  accounts  have  been  summed  up  by  the 
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Old  Eniclish  ac- 
counts of  Akber. 


Administration 
of  justice. 


Daily  appear- 
ance in  public. 


History  and 
engineering. 


“ The  yearly  revenue  of  Akber  was  many  mil- 
lions ; yet  other  princes  have  exceeded  him  in  port 
and  magnificence;  in  apparel,  diet,  and  majesty  of 
court  service.  He  could  neither  write  nor  read; 
but  he  was  endowed  with  deep  judgment,  piercing 
wit,  wise  forecast,  and  marvellous  memory. 

“He  was  very  diligent  in  the  execution  of  justice. 
In  the  city  where  he  dwelt  he  heard  all  causes 
himself.  No  malefactor  was  punished  without  his 
knowledge.  Thieves  and  pirates  were  deprived  of 
a hand.  Murderers,  adulterers,  and  highwaymen 
were  put  to  death  by  hanging  or  impalement ; but 
no  execution  took  place  until  the  sentence  had  been 
pronounced  by  Akber  three  times. 

“ He  held  a public  audience  every  day.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  two  wide  halls,  or  rather  open 
courts,  with  a royal  throne  set  up  in  each.®®  He  did 
not,  however,  sit  upon  the  throne,  but  stood  by  it. 
On  these  occasions  he  was  attended  by  eight  coun- 
sellors as  well  as  notaries.  He  often  received  ex- 
ceedingly great  presents  at  these  audiences.  One 
prince,  who  offered  to  become  his  vassal,  presented 
him  with  horses,  swords,  and  gold  and  jewels  of 
enormous  values.  Almost  every  day  he  received 
such  presents,  but  especially  at  the  feast  of  the  Nau- 
roz. 

“ At  other  times  Akber  sat  upon  carpets  after  the 
Tmkish  manner.  On  these  occasions  twelve  learned. 


old  English  geographer,  Samuel  Purchas ; the  description  in  the  text,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  is  given  in  his  very  words. 

These  two  courts,  or  halls,  will  be  often  brought  to  notice  in  dealing  with 
the  history  of  Akber’s  successors.  There  was  a public  audience  every  afternoon 
in  the  public  hall  of  assembly  known  as  the  Durbar.  There  was  a private  audience 
every  evening  to  such  guests  as  were  specially  invited  in  a kind  of  drawing-room 
known  as  the  Ghusal-kbana,  literally  “ the  bath-room.” 
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men  were  always  with  him,  who  either  read  or  dis-  chapter:iv. 

puted  in  his  presence,  or  else  related  histories.  He 

was  a curious  discourser  with  all  sects.  He  was  both 

affable  and  majestic,  merciful  and  severe.  He  was 

more  gracious  to  the  commonalty  than  he  was  to  his 

own  grandees.  He  was  skilful  in  various  mechanical 

arts,  such  as  making  guns  and  casting  ordnance. 

He  had  workshops  within  the  precincts  of  the 
palace. 

“ He  took  great  delight  in  a variety  of  games;  Amusements: 
in  fights  between  buffaloes,  cocks,  harts,  rams,  and 
elephants ; in  the  performances  of  wrestlers,  fencers, 
dancers,  and  actors  of  comedies ; in  the  dances  of 
trained  elephants  and  camels.  He  knew  the  name 
of  every  one  of  his  elephants.  He  gave  names  to 
his  horses,  his  wild  beasts,  his  harts,  and  his  pigeons, 
and  knew  every  one  by  its  name.  He  often  de- 
spatched serious  business  in  the  midst  of  these 
spectacles.  He  was  very  fond  of  hunting.  He  had 
no  hunting  dogs.  He  kept  trained  panthers  to  take 
other  wild  beasts.  He  also  kept  tame  antelopes, 
with  nets  fastened  to  their  horns,  to  entangle  wild 
ones.  In  his  hunting  expeditions  he  surrounded 
a whole  wood  with  hunters.  He  then  sent  bea- 
ters into  the  jungle  to  drive  out  the  game.  If  any 
hunters  suffered  the  beasts  to  escape  they  were  pun- 
ished. 

“ Akber  was  sparing  in  his  diet.  He  rarely  par-  Abstemious- 
took  of  flesh  more  than  four  times  in  the  year.  He 
lived  on  rice,  milk,  and  sweetmeats.  He  only  slept 
i three  hours  in  the  night  time.®^ 

“ He  hated  the  Mussulman  religion.  He  over- 

aulmaiis. 

^ Akber  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  his  private  assemblies.  Pro- 
bably'he  slept  some  hours  in  the  day-time,  according  to  Moghul  custom. 
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threw  mosques  and  converted  them  into  stables.®® 
He  trusted  and  employed  the  Hindus  more  than  the 
Mussulmans.  Many  of  the”  Mussulmans  rebelled 
against  him;  they  stirred  up  his  brother,  the  governor 
of  Kdbul,  to  take  arms  against  him ; but  Akber 
defeated  the  rebels  and  restored  order. 

“It  is  uncertain  what  really  was  the  religion  of 
Akber.  Some  said  that  he  was  a Mussulman ; 
others  that  he  was  a Hindu ; others  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  Some  said  that  he  belonged  to  a fourth 
sect,  which  was  not  connected  with  either  of  the 
three  others.  He  acknowledged  one  God,  who  was 
best  content  with  a variety  of  sects  and  worship- 
pings. Early  in  the  morning,  and  again  at  noon, 
evening,  and  midnight,  he  worshipped  the  Sun.  He 
belonged  to  a new  sect,  of  which  the  followers  re- 
garded him  as  their  prophet.  They  followed  him 
out  of  interest  and  worldly  gain.  He  professed  to 
work  miracles ; to  cure  diseases  by  the  water  of  his 
feet.  Many  women  made  vows  to  him,  either  to 
obtain  children,  or  to  recover  the  health  of  their 
children;  if  they  obtained  the  object  of  their 
desires  they  brought  to  him  whatever  they  had 
vowed,  and  he  received  it  willingly.  Every  morn- 
ing he  worshipped  the  Sun  ; he  liked  to  be  wor- 
shipped himself  by  the  people.  He  showed  him- 
self to  the  multitude  at  a window ; they  knelt 
down,  and  performed  the  same  worship  to  him  as 
they  did  to  their  own  idols.  It  was  thought  that  he 
entertained  learned  men  of  different  sects  and  re- 


Abul  Fazl  is  discreetly  silent  as  regards  Akber’s  persecution  of  the  Mussul- 
mans. In  one  place  he  significantly  remarks  that  “ those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  religious  knowledge  and  piety  of  His  Majesty,  will  not  attach  any  importance 
to  some  of  his  customs.”  Ain-i-Akbari,  page  165. 

This  was  the  famous  window  for  inspection,  known  as  the  Jharokha  window. 
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ligions  in  order  tliat  he  might  take  something  from  chapter  iv. 
each  for  the  constitution  of  a new  one.”®^ 


The  pretensions  of  Akber  to  be  worshipped  as  a o 
deity  reveal  the  workings  of  his  mind.  The  Moghul 
idea  of  one  sovereign  and  one  God  had  seethed  in 
his  brain.  He  had  become  impatient  of  Islam  ; he 
yearned  to  bring  all  men  under  one  dominion, 
religious  as  well  as  political.  He  had  been  intoxi- 
cated by  the  boundless  flattery  of  Abul  Fazl. 

The  stages  in  the  development  of  Akber  are  stipes  in 

^ ^ Akl)er*s  religi* 

strongly  marked.  The  idea  that  he  was  the  twelfth 
Imam,  the  Lord  of  the  period,  may  possibly  have 
died  a natural  death.  It  could  only  find  expression 
within  the  pale  of  Islam  ; it  would  not  work  upon  the 
Hindu;  it  was  too  fascinating  to  be  rejected; 
it  was  blended  with  more  spiritual  and  meta- 
physical forms  of  belief.  The  worship  of  Fire  and 
the  Sun  as  the  manifestations  of  deity,  the  types  of 
the  supreme  spirit,  was  alike  Persian  and  Brahman- 
ical.  The  worship  of  royalty  as  light  emanating  from 
God,  a ray  of  the  Sun  that  illuminated  the  universe, 
was  due  to  the  genius  of  Abul  Fazl.  Probably  it 
originated  in  ancient  times,  when  imperial  power 
maintained  a priesthood  and  was  supported  by  a 
priesthood.®®  Others,  however,  besides  Abul  Fazl 
had  the  audacity  to  revive  a similar  idea  in  the 
sixteenth  century ; hence  arose  the  belief  in  the 
divine  rights  of  kings  which  about  the  same  time 
began  to  prevail  in  England.®^ 

Purchas’s  Pilgrimage,  reprinted  at  Calcutta,  1864. 

It  is  a suggestive  fact  that  the  Rajas  of  Ayodhyh,  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Rajas  of  Udaipur,  are  fabled  to  have  descended  from  the  Sun.  The  remote  ancestor 
of  Chenghiz  Khan  was  also  begotten  by  the  Sun  on  a Virgin. 

The  fact  that  Akber  suffered  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  deity  is  undeniable. 
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Besides  this  popular  form  of  worship  Akber 
founded  a new  religion,  known  as  the  “Divine 
Faith.”  The  members  were  the  elect,  ^who  wor- 
shipped  him  as  the  visible  type  of  deity.  The 
novice  placed  his  turban  at  the  foot  of  the  Padishah. 
In^return  he  received  a symbol  bearing  the  name  of 
God,  and  the  motto  “ Alldhu  Akber.”  Meantime 
all  the  Mussulman  prayers  and  feasts  were  abolished 
at  court.  A new  worship  was  introduced,  which  was 
partly  Parsi  and  partly  Hindd.  A new  era,  and 
new  festivals,  were  established,  all  of  which  were 
Parsi.  The  members  gave  feasts  on  their  birth- 
days, and  bestowed  alms.  They  refrained  as  far  as 
possible  from  flesh  meat.  They  abstained  from 
intercourse  with  women  who  were  pregnant,  old,  or 
barren,  and  with  girls  who  were  under  age.  Mean- 
time the  Mussulman  grandees  at  court  made  but 
little  resistance.  They  hated  Abul  Fazl.  They 
were  jealous  of  the  promotion  of  Hindus;  they 
were  little  troubled  by  the  religious  novelties.  They 
had  learned  to  sneer  at  the  Ulamd;  probably  in 
their  hearts  they  were  ready  to  sneer  at  the  Padishah. 

Akber  was  no  fanatic.  He  was  not  carried  away 
by  religious  craze.  His  religion  was  the  outcome  of 
his  policy ; it  was  political  rather  than  superstitious ; 
it  began  with  him,  and  it  ended  with  him.  Proba- 


Every  morniag  Akber  made  bis  prostrations  to  the  Sun,  whilst  a crowd  of  wretches 
made  their  prayers  and  vows  to  him  as  their  deity.  The  Portuguese  saw  the 
people  worship  Akber.  Abul  Fazl  himself  declares,  that  the  people’s  prayers 
were  answered,  that  their  diseases  were  healed.  He  adds,  with  a sly  hit  at  Chris- 
tianity and  Buddhism,  that  many  sincere  inquirers  received  an  awakening  from 
the  light  of  his  wisdom,  or  the  holiness  of  his  breath,  which  other  spiritual  doctors 
could  not  produce  by  fasting^and  prayers  for  forty  days.  See  Ain-i-Akbari,  trans- 
lated by  Blockmann. 

There  is  a double  meaning  in  these  words.  They  signify  “ God  is  great.” 
They  also  signify  “ Akber  is  God.” 
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bly  the  lack  of  fanaticism  caused  its  failure.  Abul  chapter  iv. 
Fazl  speaks  of  the  numbers  who  joined  it ; the  list 
which  he  has  preserved  only  contains  the  names  of 
eighteen  courtiers,  including  himself,  his  father,  and 
his  brother.  Only  one  Hindi!  is  on  the  list,  namely, 

Bir  Bar,  the  Brahman.®^ 

Akber  tried  hard  to  improve  the  morals  of  his  Morals  of 

Akber. 

subjects,  Hindus  as  well  as  Mussulmans.  Replaced 
restrictions  upon  prostitution  ; he  severely  punished 
seducers.  He  permitted  the  use  of  wine;  he  pun- 
ished intoxication.  He  prohibited  the  slaughter  of 
cows.  He  forbade  the  marriage  of  boys  before  they 
were  sixteen,  and  of  girls  before  they  were  fourteen. 

He  permitted  the  marriage  of  Hindu  widows.  He 
tried  to  stop  Satl  amongst  the  Hindus,  and  poly- 
gamy amongst  the  Mussulmans.®^ 

There  was  much  practical  simplicity  in  Akber’s  practical  mind 
character.  It  showed  itself  in  a variety  of  ways. 

It  was  not  peculiar  to  Akber ; it  was  an  instinct 
I which  shows  itself  in  Moghuls  generally.  His  Amirs 
cheated  him  by  bringing  borrowed  horses  to  mus- 
ter ; he  stopped  them  by  branding  every  horse  with 
' the  name  of  the  Amfr  to  which  it  belonged  as  well 
as  with  the  imperial  mark.  He  appointed  writers 
to  record  everything  he  said  or  did.  He  sent 

I Bir  Bar  had  something  to  do  with  Akber’e  religious  culture.  Badauni,  the 

Mussulman  historian,  thus  refers  to  him  : “ Bir  Bar  impressed  upon  the  Padishah 
that  the  Sun  was  the  primary  origin  of  eyerything.  The  ripening  of  the  grain 
I in  the  fields,  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  illumination  of  the  universe,  and  the 
j lives  of  men,  depended  upon  the  Sun.  Hence  it  was  but  proper  to  worship  and 
j reverence  this  luminary  ; and  people  in  praying  should  face  towards  the  place 
I where  he  rises,  instead  of  turning  to  the  quarter  where  he  sits.  For  similar 
I reasons,  said  Bir  Bar, “should  men  pay  regard  to  fire  and  water,  stones,  trees,  and 
! other  forms  of  existence,  even  to  cows  and  their  ordure,  to  the  mark  on  the  fore- 
head, and  the  Brahmanical  thread.”  Blockmann’s  translation  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari. 

See  the  extracts  from  Badauni’s  history,  inserted  in  Mr  Blookmann’s  edition 
of  the  Ain-i-Akbari.  It  ia  impossible  to  ascertain  how  far  Akber  enforced 
obedience  to  his  laws. 
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writers  into  every  city  and  province  to  report  to  liim 
everything  that  was  going  on.®^  He  hung  up  a bell 
at  the  palace ; any  man  who  had  a grievance  might 
ring  the  bell  and  obtain  a hearing.®^ 

Akber  was  very  inquisitive.  He  sent  an  expedi- 
tion to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Ganges.  He 
made  a strange  experiment  to  discover  what  lan- 
guage was  first  spoken  by  mankind.  This  experiment 
is  typical  of  the  man.  The  Mussulmans  declared  that 
the  first  language  was  Arabic  ; the  Jews  said  it  was 
Hebrew  ; the  Brdhmans  said  it  was  Sanskrit.  Akber 
ordered  twelve  infants  to  be  brought  up  by  dumb 
nurses ; not  a word  was  to  be  spoken  in  their  pre- 
sence until  they  were  twelve  years  of  age.  When 
the  time  arrived  the  children  were  brought  before 
Akber.  Proficients  in  the  learned  tongues  were 
present  to  catch  the  first  words,  to  decide  upon  the 
language  to  which  it  belonged.  The  children  could 
not  say  a word;  they  spoke  only  by  signs.  The 
experiment  was  an  utter  failure.®® 

The  character  of  Akber  had  its  dark  side.  He 
was  sometimes  harsh  and  cruel.  His  persecution  of 
Mussulmans  was  unpardonable.  He  had  another 
way  of  getting  rid  of  his  enemies  which  is  revolting 
to  civilization.  He  kept  a poisoner  in  his  pay. 


These  writers  were  of  little  use  in  checking  injustice  or  oppression.  Bernier 
says  that  they  were  generally  in  disgraceful  collusion  with  the  viceroy  or  governor. 

Ain-i-Akbari.  See  also  Father  Catrou. 

Father  Catrou  relates  this  incident  on  the  authority  of  the  Moghul  chronicle. 
According  to  Herodotus  the  same  experiment  was  made  by  one  of  the  Egyptian 
Pharaohs.  There  is  one  curious  incident  in  Akber’s  experiment.  The  children 
were  subsequently  taught  to  speak,  but  it  was  with  the  greatest  possible  difficulty. 

Badauni  relates  the  incident  in  a tone  of  contempt.  He  says  that  a number 
of  sucklings  were  brought  up  by  dumb  nurses  until  they  were  four  years  of  age. 
When  the  time  was  up  not  one  could  speak  a word.  Badauni’s  story  is  probably 
the  true  one.  Father  Catrou’s  story  is  just  the  exaggeration  of  the  incident  which 
would  be  recorded  in  the  Moghul  chronicles. 
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He  carried  a box  with  three  compartments ; one  chapter  iv. 
for  betel ; another  for  digestive  pills ; a third  for 
poisoned  pills.  No  one  dared  to  refuse  to  eat  what 
was  offered  him  by  the  Padishah ; the  offer  was 
esteemed  an  honour.  How  many  were  poisoned 
by  Akber  is  unknown.  The  practice  was  in  full 
force  during  the  reigns  of  his  successors. 

Akber  required  his  Amfrs  to  prostrate  themselves  Prostration, 
before  him.  This  rule  gave  great  offence  to  Mus- 
sulmans ; prostration  is  worship ; no  strict  Mussul- 
man will  perform  worship  except  when  offering  his 
prayers  to  God.  Abul  F azl  says  that  Akber  ordered 
it  to  be  discontinued.  The  point  is  doubtful.  It 
was  certainly  performed  by  members  of  the  “ Divine 
Faith.”  It  was  also  performed  during  the  reign  of 
his  son  and  successor.®® 

The  Mogliul  government  was  pure  despotism.  Absolute  des- 
Every  governor  and  viceroy  was  supreme  within 
his  province  ; the  Padishah  was  supreme  throughout 
his  empire.  There  was  nothing  to  check  provincial 
rulers  but  fear  of  the  Padishah ; there  was  nothing 
to  check  the  Padishah  but  fear  of  rebellion.  All 
previous  Mussulman  sovereigns  had  been  checked 
by  the  Ulamd  and  the  authority  of  the  Koran. 

Akber  had  broken  up  the  Ulamd  and  set  aside  the 
Koran ; he  governed  the  empire  according  to  his 
mil ; his  will  was  law.  The  old  Moghul  Khans 
had  held  Diets  ; no  trace  of  a Diet  is  to  be  found  in 


Three  forms  of  salutation  were  known  to  the  Moghuls  : — the  Kornish,  or 
offering  of  the  head ; the  Taslim,  or  offering  of  the  whole  body;  the  Sijdah,  or 
prostration.  The  Kornish  consisted  in  placing  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  upon 
the  forehead,  and  bending  the  head  downwards.  The  Taslim  consisted  in  stoop- 
ing down  and  placing  the  back  of  the  right  hand  upon  the  ground  ; then  raising 
it  gently  and  standing  erect ; finally  placing  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  crown 
of  the  head.  The  Sijdah  consisted  in  prostration,  and  touching  the  ground  with 
the  forehead.  See  Ain-i-Akbari,  translated  by  Blockmann.  Book  i.  Ain  74. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  the  history  of  Moghul  India  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Aurungzeb.  There  may  have  been  a semblance  of 
a Diet  on  the  accession  of  a new  Padishah ; all  the 
Amirs,  Rajas,  and  princes  of  the  empire  paid  their 
homage,  presented  gifts,  and  received  titles  and 
honours.  But  there  was  no  council  or  parliament  of 
any  sort  or  kind.  The  Padishah  was  one  and 
supreme. 

Ministers.  Asiatic  ministers  play  an  important  part  in  the 

administration  ; they  rarely  play  an  important  part 
in  the  history.  They  exercised  great  influence ; it 
was  chiefly  in  matters  personal  or  of  passing  inter- 
est. They  might  advance  a friend  or  ruin  an 
enemy.  Otherwise  they  were  mere  slaves  in  the 
hands  of  their  master ; if  they  failed  to  please  him 
they  ceased  to  be  ministers.  Loss  of  favour  was 
not  a matter  of  dismissal ; it  was  degradation  and 
ruin ; there  was  always  danger  of  confiscation  and 
death. 

Cabinet.  Sometimes  the  ministers  seemed  to  form  a ca- 

binet. It  comprised  the  prime  minister,  the  finance 
minister,  the  paymaster-general.  The  Padishah 
appointed  others  at  will.  Mention  is  sometimes 
made  of  a lord  steward  of  the  household,  a grand 
master  of  the  eunuchs,  a lord  falconer,  and  other 
nondescript  posts.  Sometimes  tlie  ministers  were 
realities  like  Bairam  Khan  and  Abul  Fazl ; some- 
times they  were  mere  puppets  who  had  been  hon- 
oured with  the  rank  of  ministers. 

Working  of  the  Tho  working  of  the  administration  during  the 

£id.LQiiiistr3ptlon.  • paii  p i 

reign  oi  Akber  is  lar  irom  clear.  It  is  hidden 
behind  a veil  of  fulsome  flattery.  It  was  not 
until  the  reigns  of  his  successors  that  European 
observers  saw  the  working  of  Moghul  rule  with 
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tlieir  own  eyes.  Three  institutions  Avere  in  full  chapter  iv. 
force  throughout  the  reign.  They  Avere  known  as  inaitu- 
the  Jharokha,  the  Durbar,  and  the  Ghusal-khana. 

They  seiwe  to  show  the  daily  life  of  Akber  and  his 
[ comd  ; fuller  details  will  appear  in  the  after  history. 

The  Jharokha  was  a Avindow  at  the  back  of  the  jimrokha. 
palace  ; or  rather  at  the  back  of  the  Mahal  or  harem. 

It  overlooked  a plain  beloAV.  At  this  AvindoAV  Akber 
appeared  every  morning  and  Avorshipped  the  sun ; 
the  multitude  thronged  the  plain  beloAV  to  worship 
Akber.  Later  in  the  morning  Akber  appeared  again 
at  the  AvindoAV.  He  Avas  entertained  Avith  the  com- 
bats of  animals  in  the  plain  beloAV.  Sometimes 
he  inspected  troops,  horses,  elephants,  camels,  and 
animals  of  all  descriptions  from  this  window. 

The  Durbar  Avas  in  the  front  quarter  of  the  Durbar, 
palace  facing  the  city.  It  Avas  a hall  of  public 
audience  Avithin  a large  court.  EA'^ery  day  Akber  sat 
upon  his  throne  at  the  back  of  the  Durbar  hall.  lie 
gave  audience  to  all  comers.  He  disposed  of  peti- 
tions; he  administered  justice;  he  received  Rajas, 

Amirs,  and  ambassadors  ; he  issued  orders  to  his 
ministers.  All  the  grandees  at  court  were  bound  to 
attend  him  at  the  Jharokha  and  Durbar. 

The  Ghusal-khana  was  a priAmte  assembly.  It  Ghusal-khana. 
was  held  in  the  evening  in  a paAulion  behind  the 
\ Durbar  court.  None  Avere  admitted  excepting  the 
ministers  and  such  grandees  as  were  invited  to 
' attend.  Sometimes  the  gathering  resembled  a jirivy 
council ; at  otlier  times  it  Avas  an  assembly  of  gran- 
dees and  learned  men. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  employment  Employment  of 
of  Hindus  by  Akber.  The  fact  is  he  had  no  altern- 
ative. He  had  been  compelled  to  call  in  the  Raj- 
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poot  element  to  overawe  the  Afghans ; in  like  manner 
he  found  it  necessaiy  to  employ  Hindus  to  check 
the  maladministration  of  his  Amirs.  He  could 
not  tmst  his  Amirs.  Those  who  were  lax  and  in- 
different in  religious  matters  were  treacherous, 
grasping,  and  untrustworthy.  Those  who  were  strict 
Mussulmans  were  ever  ready  to  rebel  against  him. 
He  engaged  a Hindu  named  Todar  Mai  to  make  a 
revenue  settlement ; to  fix  the  yearly  payments  to 
be  made  by  the  holders  of  land.  This  settlement 
has  been  greatly  lauded ; it  is  famous  to  this  day ; 
it  was  the  one  thing  to  which  landholders  and  culti- 
vators could  appeal  against  the  rapacity  of  collectors. 
The  character  of  Todar  Mai  is  a mystery.  He  was 
praised  to  the  skies  by  Abul  F azl ; he  was  denounced 
as  bigoted  and  sujicrstitious  by  other  contempor- 
aries.®’' 

All  the  lands  in  the  empire  were  the  property 
of  the  Padishah.®®  Some  he  kept  as  his  own  do- 
main ; they  were  known  as  Kluilisa,  or  crown 
lands  ; they  paid  a yearly  rent  to  the  crown.  The 
remaining  lands  were  parcelled  out  as  Jaghirs. 
These  JaghiTs  were  grants  given  in  lieu  of  salary  ; 
they  were  sometimes  given  for  the  maintenance  of 
a quota  or  an  army.  JaghiTs  were  given  to  viceroys, 
governors,  ministers,  and  grandees  ; they  were  also 

See  Blockraann’s  Ain-i-Akbari;  No.  39  in  Abul  Fazl’s  list  of  Amirs  and 
Mansubdars.  History  teaches  that  unless  native  administration  is  kept  under  Euro- 
pean supervision  it  is  accompanied  hy  grave  evils.  Nothing  can  have  been  more 
productive  of  tyranny  and  oppression  than  the  way  in  which  districts  and  villages 
in  the  Dekhan  and  Peninsula  were  farmed  out  to  Brahmans  during  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  mattered  not  whether  the  head  of  the 
state  was  a Mussulman  Sultan  or  a Hindu  Raja  ; the  oppression  was  the  same. 

I 98  Xhis  fact  is  the  foundation  of  the  Moghul  system  of  administration.  An 
exception  proves  the  rule.  Bernier  states  that  sometimes  the  grandees  were  per- 
mitted to  hold  small  pieces  of  land  as  sites  for  houses  and  gardens.  Such  holdings 
were  liable  to  he  confiscated  by  the  Padishah  like  otter  property. 
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given  to  queens  and  princesses  in  the  imperial  chapteb  iv. 
hai’ein.  Every  Jagliir  paid  a fixed  yearly  rent  to 
the  Padishah ; all  that  could  be  collected  above  this 
amount  belonged  to  the  Jaglnrdar,  or  holder  of  the 
J aghir. 

Badauni  describes  the  working  of  the  admin  is-  Revenue  ad- 
tration  under  Todar  Mah  There  was  no  lack  q£ 
revenue  work.  All  lands  were  measured,  whether  in 
town  or  country,  dry  or  irrigated,  cultivated  or 
: uncultivated.  Every  piece  of  land,  calculated  to 
yield  a yearly  income  of  twenty -five  thousand  rupees, 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  known  as 
a Krori.®®  The  object  was  to  bring  uncultivated 
lands  into  cultivation  within  three  years.  Security 
was  taken  from  each  Krori  that  such  would  be 
done.  Regulations  were  made ; of  com’se  they 
were  disregarded.  The  rapacity  of  the  Kroris  laid 
the  country  waste  ; they  sold  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  ryots  ; they  threw  everything  into  confusion. 

Many  of  the  Kroris  were  brought  to  account  by 
Raja  Todar  Mai;  many  good  men  were  beaten  to 
death  or  tortured  to  death  with  the  rack  and  pincers.'® 

Many  died  from  long  confinement  in  the  prisons  of 
the  revenue  officers ; there  was  no  need  of  execu- 
tioners or  swordsmen ; no  one  cared  to  find  them 
graves  or  grave-clothes.  They  resembled  the  de- 


This  officer  was  called  a Krori  because  twenty-five  thousand  rupees  are 
equal  to  a hrore,  or  million  of  dams.  The  term  rupee  is  used  in  the  text  as  being 
a more  familiar  word  to  European  readers.  In  English  money  twenty-five  thou- 
sand rupees  would  be  equivalent  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  The  dam 
was  a copper  coin  corresponding  to  the  modern  pice.  Forty  dams  went  to  a 
rupee.  The  Moghuls  liked  to  talk  big.  They  would  not  say  twenty-five  thou- 
sand rupees  ; they  preferred  saying  a krore  of  dams. — Ain-i-Akbari,  Ain  2.  The 
comparison  between  the  inflated  exaggerations  of  Abul  Fazl  and  the  evident 
truthfulness  of  Badauni  is  very  amusing. 

70  By  “ good  men  ” Badauni  probably  meant  good  Mussulmans.  It  is  evident 
to  modern  readers  that  “ the  good  men”  were  grinding  oppressors. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  vout  Hindus  of  Kamrup ; they  gave  themselves 
up  to  a year  of  enjoyment ; they  then  threw  them- 
selves under  the  wheels  of  their  idol  car.'^ 

Array  admiriis-  Badauiii  fumislies  a graphic  picture  of  the  mal- 

tration.  ...  ^ . 

administration  of  the  Moghul  army  in  the  reign  of 
Akber.  The  AmiTs  were  wicked  and  rebellious  ; 
they  spent  large  sums  on  stores  and  work-shops ; 
they  amassed  wealth  ; they  had  no  leisure  to  look 
after  the  troops  ; they  took  no  interest  in  the  people. 
Regulations  were  introduced  for  branding  horses 
and  holding  frequent  musters  ; they  were  of  no  avail. 
The  Amirs  borrowed  horses  for  the  musters ; the 
horses  were  branded  and  returned  to  their  owners  ; 
they  Avere  never  seen  again.  The  AmiTs  mounted 
slaves  and  the  dregs  of  people  to  serve  as  soldiers  at 
the  musters.  Akber  was  aware  of  this  cheating  and 
chicanery ; he  deemed  it  politic  to  wink  at  it. 
Badauni  was  a staunch  Mussulman  ; he  hated  the 
innovations  of  Akber ; he  told  the  plain  truth.  All 
that  he  has  stated  is  more  than  confirmed  by  Em-o- 
pean  observers  in  the  reigns  of  Jehangir  and  Shah 
Jehand^ 

Lahore.  Akbor  dwolt  many  years  at  Lahore.  There  he 

seems  to  have  reached  the  height  of  human  felicity. 
A proverb  became  cmTent,  “As  happy  as  Akber.” 
He  established  his  authority  in  Kdbul  and  Bengal. 
He  added  Kashmir  to  his  dominions.  His  empire 
was  as  large  as  that  of  Asoka.  He  further  contem- 
plated the  conquest  of  the  Dekhan. 

See  Badauni’s  History  in  Elliot’s  History  of  India,  vol.  v. 

Compare  translated  extract  from  Badauni  in  Blockmann’s  Ain-i-Akhari, 
pafje  242.  Also  Bernier’s  description  of  the  Moghul  administration  in  chapter  vi. 
of  thr  present  volume. 

In  1585  there  was  a disastrous  campaign  against  the  Tusufzais,  in  which 
eight  thousand  of  Akber’s  soldiers  were  killed,  including  Bir  Bar  the  BiAhman. 
See  Badauni,  quoted  hy  Mr  Blockmann. 
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The  Dekhan  table  land  formed  a square,  with  a chapter  iv. 
kingdom  lying  in  each  of  the  four  angles.  On  the 
north  were  Ahmadnagar  andBerar;  on  the  south  were 
Bfjdpur  and  Grolkonda.  Akber  had  conquered  Guz- 
erat  and  Malwa,  to  the  northward  of  the  Nerbudda 
river.  He  had  also  conquered  Khandesh.  The 
kingdom  of  Khandesh  occupied  an  important  posi- 
tion. It  lay  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Ner- 
■ budda  river.  Geographically  it  belongs  to  the 
Dekhan;  politically  it  was  a half-way  house  between 
Hindustan  and  the  four  kingdoms  of  the  Dekhan. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  key  to  the  Dekhan.  It  was 
governed  by  its  own  ruler,  Bahadur  Khan ; he  owed 
allegiance  to  the  Padishah  ; ho  was  far  from  loyal 
to  his  suzerain. 

Akber  had  always  kept  his  eye  on  the  march  of  Political  state  of 

. -r\  T ^ CT"  Heklian. 

events  in  the  Dekhan.  In  the  ninth  year  or  his 
reign  the  four  Sultans  had  overthrovm  the  Hindu 
[ kingdom  of  Vijayanagar.  Subsequently  they  had 
t been  engaged  in  wars  or  intrigues  amongst  theni- 
' selves.  In  1572  the  Sultan  of  Ahmadnagar  had 
I conquered  and  annexed  Berar ; he  thus  set  up  a 
I strong  barrier  against  the  advance  of  the  Moghuls 
into  the  south.  Akber  was  angered  by  this  annex- 
, ation,  but  he  could  not  interfere. 

Subsequently  Ahmadnagar  drifted  into  anarchy.  Anardiyin 

T,  T 1 c 1 1 Aliojaduagar 

its  annals  are  a mere  record  oi  drunkenness, 

I treachery,  slaughter,  and  indescribable  crimes ; 

: they  will  serve  as  a type  of  the  current  of  affairs 
' in  the  other  ^Mussulman  kingdoms  of  the  Dekhan. 

In  1586  a Sultan  of  Ahmadnagar  was  murdered 
' by  his  son ; he  was  shut  up  in  a hot  bath  and 
i suffocated  to  death.  The  parricide  ascended  the 
throne  by  the  aid  of  his  minister.  In  one  day 
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CHAPTER  IV.  the  parricide  slaughtered  fifteen  of  his  nearest  male 
kinsmen.  He  was  nearly  always  drunk.  His  chief 
amusement  was  to  ride  through  Ahmadnagar  Avith 
drunken  companions,  and  hunt  down  all  who  came 
in  his  AAmy.  He  grew  jealous  of  liis  minister.  In 
his  drunken  fits  he  would  threaten  to  behead  the 
minister,  or  to  have  him  trampled  to  death  by  ele- 
phants. The  minister  kneAV  Avhat  was  going  on  5 he 
suddenly  arrested  the  Sultan ; he  placed  a boy  of 
twelve,  named  Ismail,  ution  the  throne  of  Ahmad- 
nagar. 


Uckliani'!  and 
rnrini^ners  : 
Sunnis  and 
Siiialis. 


Sultan  of 
Alimadiiagar. 


At  this  crisis  Ahmadnagar  was  distracted  by 
the  quarrels  lietAveen  the  Dekhanis  and  Foreigners. 
The  Dekhanis,  including  the  Abyssinians,  were  led 
by  a fanatic  of  the  Mahdi  sect,  an  expectant  of  the 
millennium.’'®  They  demanded  the  restoration  of 
the  imprisoned  Sultan.  The  minister  thought  to 
quell  tlie  riot  by  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  Sultan 
and  exposing  it  on  a bastion  of  the  palace.  The 
sight  only  drove  the  rioters  to  madness.  They 
set  the  palace  on  fire.  They  slaughtered  every 
Foreigner  they  could  find.  They  plundered  the 
houses  of  the  Shiahs.  “ Virgins  who  concealed  their 
faces  from  the  sun  and  moon  were  dragged  by  the 
hair  into  the  assemblies  of  the  drunken.”  The 
minister  was  taken  prisoner  and  jiaraded  through 
the  city  on  an  ass.  He  was  then  cut  into  jiieces, 
Avhich  were  fixed  on  different  buildings  within  the 
city. 

At  last  things  quieted  down.  The  Dekhanis  ac- 
cepted Ismail  as  their  Sultan.  He  was  a nephew  of 
the  parricide,  and  consequently  a prince  of  the  blood- 


Ferisbta’s  History  of  Ahmadnagar. 

The  Dekhanis  were  Sunnis.  Tlie  Sunnis  were  as  inclined  as  the  Shiahs  to 
believe  in  the  advent  of  Mahdi,  and  approved  of  the  millennium. 
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royal.  But  Ismail  had  a father,  named  Burhan,  chapter  iv. 
who  was  a refugee  at  the  court  of  Akher.  Akber 
offered  to  place  Burhan  on  the  throne  of  Ahmadna- 
gar.  Burhan  replied  that  if  the  Moghuls  helped 
him,  the  people  of  Ahmadnagar  would  resist  him, 

Burhan  went  alone  to  the  Dekhan;  he  was  joined 
by  many  of  the  nobles.  In  the  end  the  Mahdi 
fanatic  was  killed ; Ismail  was  imprisoned ; the 
father  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  son. 

During’ the  reign  of  Burhan,  Akber  sent  ambassa-  Akber’s  poucy 

^ o ^ ^ towards  the 

dors  to  the  Sultans  of  the  Dekhan  to  invite  them  to  Dekhau. 
accept  him  as  their  suzerain.  In  return  he  would 
uphold  them  on  their  thrones  ; he  would  prevent  all 
internecine  wars.  One  and  all  refused  to  pay  allegi- 
ance to  the  Moghul.  Akber  was  wroth  at  the  re- 
fusal. He  sent  his  son  Munid  to  command  in 
.1  Guzerat ; he  ordered  Mui’dd  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Ahmadnagar. 

The  moment  soon  arrived.  Burhan  died  in  Moghul  con- 
*1  1591.  A war  ensued  between  rival  claimants  for 
I the  throne.  The  minister  was  at  variance  with  the 
I queen  dowager.  The  minister  invited  Murfid  to 
" interfere.  Murad  advanced  to  Ahmadnagar.  Mean- 
time the  minister  and  queen  came  to  terms ; they 
united  to  resist  the  Moghuls.  The  queen  dowager, 
known  as  Chand  Bibi,  arrayed  herself  in  armour ; she 
veiled  her  face,  and  led  the  troops  in  person.  The 
Moghuls  were  driven  back.  At  last  a compromise 
was  effected.  Berar  was  ceded  to  the  Padishah ; 

1 Murdd  retired  from  Ahmadnagar.’^® 

’5  Chand  Bibi  was  a heroine  of  Mussulman  story.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a Sultan  of  Ahmadnagar.  In  1561  she  had  been  giren  in  marriage  to  Ali  Adil 
i Shah  of  Bijapur,  in  order  to  cement  the  league  against  the  Rai  of  Vijayanagar. 

She  was  left  a widow  at  an  early  age,  and  passed  through  strange  experiences  as 
queen  regent  of  Bijapur.  On  one  occasion  she  was  imprisoned  in  a fortress.  In 
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CHAPTER 


Fortune  at 
Lahore. 


Religious 
doubts  of 
Akber. 


lY  About  tills  time  a strange  event  took  place  at 
Lahore.  On  Easter  Sunday,  1597,  the  Padishah 
was  celebrating  the  Nau-roz,  or  feast  of  the  new 
year,  in  honour  of  the  Sun.  Tented  pavilions  were 
set  u])  in  a large  plain.  An  image  of  the  Sun, 
fashioned  of  gold  and  jewels,  was  placed  upon  a 
throne.  Suddenly  a thunderbolt  fell  from  the  skies. 
The  throne  was  overturned.  The  royal  pavilion 
was  set  on  fire ; the  flames  spread  throughout  the 
camp ; the  whole  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
fire  reached  fhe  city  and  burnt  dovm  the  palace. 
Nearly  everything  was  consumed.  The  imperial 
treasures  were  melted  dovm,  and  molten  gold  and 
silver  ran  through  the  streets  of  Lahore. 

This  portentous  disaster  made  a deep  impression 
on  Akber.  He  went  away  to  Kashmir ; he  took 
one  of  the  Christian  Fathers  with  him.  He  began 
to  question  the  propriety  of  his  new  religion ; he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  retract ; certainly  not  to 
become  an  open  Christian.  When  the  summer  was 
over  he  returned  to  Lahore.’^^ 


1584  her  niece  was  given  in  marriage  to  her  brother,  who  had  become  Sultan  of 
Ahmadnagar.  Chand  Bibi  accompanied  her  niece  to  Ahmadnagar,  and  hence- 
forth took  up  her  abode  there.  In  1586  her  brother,  the  husband  of  her  niece, 
was  suffocated  by  his  son  in  a hot  bath-room,  as  related  in  the  text.  At 
the  time  she  headed  the  troops  against  the  Moghuls  she  must  have  been  nearly 
fifty  years  of  age.  Father  Catrou  tells  a romantic  story  of  her  being  taken  into 
the  harem  of  Akber ; he  adds  that  the  fact  is  not  recorded  in  the  Moghul 
chronicles.  It  will  be  seen  afterwards  that  she  was  murdered  by  her  own 
soldiers.  Akber,  as  already  seen,  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  women  of  mature 
years. 

’’’’  Kashmir  must  have  seemed  like  a paradise  to  the  Christian  Father.  Pur- 
chas  drew  up  a description  of  Kashmir  from  the  Portuguese  authorities,  which  is 
so  quaint  and  graphic  as  to  be  worthy  of  extract : — “ Kashmir  yields  not  to 
any  Indian  region  in  goodliness  and  wholesomeness.  It  is  encompassed  with 
high  mountains,  which  for  most  part  of  the  year  are  covered  with  snow.  It  is  a 
delicate  valley,  diversified  with  pastures,  fields,  woods,"  gardens,  parks,  springs 
and  rivers,  even  to  admiration.  It  is  cool  and  more  temperate  than  the  kingdom 
of  Thibet,  which  adjoins  it  on  the  east.  Three  leagues  from  Kashmir  is  a deep 
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In  1598  Akber  left  Lahore  and  set  out  for  chapter  iv. 
Agra.  He  was  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  the  Dahan^affaS' 
war  in  the  Dekhan.  His  son  Murad  was  a drunkard. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  known  as  the  Khan 
Khandii,  who  accompanied  Murad,  was  intriguing 
and  treacherous ; he  had  probably  been  bribed  by 
the  Dekhanis.^*  Abul  Fazl  was  still  the  trusted 
servant  and  friend  ; he  had  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  commander  of  Two  thousand  five  hundred.  Akber 
had  already  recalled  the  Khan  Khanan.  He  now 
sent  Abul  Fazl  into  the  Dekhan,  to  bring  away 
Murdd,  or  to  send  him  away,  as  should  seem  most 
exjiedient. 

Abul  Fazl  departed  on  his  mission.  He  arrived  Abui  razi  iu  the 

-*■  , Dekhan. 

at  Burhanpur,  the  capital  of  Khandesh.  He  soon 
discovered  the  lukewarmness  of  Bahadur  Khan  the 
ruler.  He  insisted  that  Bahadur  Khan  should  join 
him,  and  help  the  imperial  cause.  Bahadur  Khan 
was  disinclined  to  help  Akber  to  conquer  the 
Dekhan.  He  thought  to  back  out  by  sending  rich 
presents  to  Abul  Fazl.  Abul  Fazl  was  too  loyal 
to  be  bribed ; he  returned  the  presents  and  went 
alone  towards  Ahmadnagar. 

Meanwhile  Murad  was  retrea,ting  from  Ahmad- 
nagar. He  encamped  in  Berfir ; he  drank  more 
deeply  than  ever ; he  died  suddenly  the  very  day 
that  Abul  Fazl  came  up.  The  death  of  Miirdd  re- 


Aliul  Pazl  at 
Ahmadnagar. 


lake,  beset  round  with  trees,  with  an  island  in  the  midst,  on  which  Akher  built  a 
palace.  The  country  had  a store  of  rice  and  wheat ; also  vines,  which  they  plant 
at  the  foot  of  the  mulberry ; the  same  tree  seeming  to  bear  two  fruits.  Had 
not  the  people  been  at  contentions  amongst  themselves  Akber  could  never  have 
conquered  so  strong  a kingdom.  In  times  past  the  people  were  all  Hindus;  but 
three  hundred  years  before  Akber  most  of  them  became  Mussulmans.” 

This  Khan  Khanfin  played  an  important  part  during  the  reign  of  Jehangi'r. 
His  name  was  Mirza  Abdurrahim ; he  was  the  son  of  Bairara  Khan,  the  guardian 
of  Akber. 
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CHAPTER  lY.  moved  one  complication ; bnt  it  led  to  tlie  question 
of  advance.  The  imjierial  officers  urged  a retreat. 
Abul  F azl  refused  to  retreat.  lie  had  been  bred  in 
a cloister  ; he  was  approaching  his  fiftieth  year ; he 
had  never  before  been  in  active  service  ; but  he  had 
the  spirit  of  a soldier ; he  refused  to  retreat  from 
an  enemy’s  country ; he  pushed  manfully  on  for 
Ahmadnagar.  II is  efforts  were  rewarded  with  suc- 
cess. The  queen  regent  was  assailed  by  other 
enemies,  and  yielded  to  her  fate.  She  agreed  that 
if  Abul  Fazl  would  punish  her  enemies,  she  would 
surrender  the  fortress  of  Ahmadnagar. 

Akbpr  invades  Tidino:s  had  now  reached  Akber  that  his  son 
Murdd  was  dead.  He  resolved  to  go  in  person  to 
the  Dekhan.  lie  left  his  eldest  son  Selim  in  charge 
of  the  government.  He  sent  an  advance  force 
under  his  other  son  Danyal,  associated  with  the 
Khan  Klianan.  The  advance  force  reached  Burhan- 
pur.  There  the  dislo3^alty  of  Bahadur  Khan  was 
manifest ; he  refused  to  pay  his  respects  to  Danjull.'^ 
Akber  was  encamped  at  Ujain  when  the  news 
reached  him.  He  ordered  Abul  Fazl  to  join  him; 
ho  ordered  Danydl  to  go  on  to  Ahmadnagar ; he  then 
jirepared  for  the  subjugation  of  Bahadur  Khan. 

Military  opera-  Tlio  stoiy  of  tlio  Operations  may  bo  told  in  a few 
words.  Danyal  advanced  to  Ahmadnagar.  Chand 
Bi'lu'  was  slaughtered  by  her  ovm  soldiers.  Aliinad- 
nagar  was  occupied  by  the  Moghuls.  Meanwhile 
Bahadur  Khan  abandoned  Burhanpur  and  took 
refuge  in  the  strong  fortress  of  AsiTghur.  Akber 
Avas  j oined  by  Abul  F azl  and  laid  siege  to  Asi'rghur. 


This  is  a well-known  game  with  the  feudatory  princes  in  India.  When 
inclined  to  grow  disaffected  towards  the  paramount  power  they  begin  to  show  a 
want  of  respect.  They  excuse  themselves  under  the  jdea  of  sickness. 
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The  siege  lasted  six  montlis.  At  last  Bahadur  Khan 
surrendered ; his  life  was  sjiared ; henceforth  he 
fades  away  from  history. 

So  far  Akber  had  jirospered ; he  had  conquered 
the  great  highway  into  the  Dekhan — Malwa,  Khan- 
desh,  Berdr,  and  Ahmadnagar,  He  raised  Abul 
Fazl  to  the  command  of  Four  thousand.  He  resolved 
on  conquering  the  Dekhan.  He  was  about  to  strike 
when  his  arm  was  arrested.  His  eldest  son  Selim 
had  broken  out  in  revolt.  He  had  gone  to  Allaha- 
bad and  nssumed  the  title  of  Padishah. 

Akber  returned  alone  to  Agra ; he  was  fall- 
ing on  evil  days.  He  effected  a reconciliation  with 
Selim ; he  saw  that  Selim  was  still  rebellious  at 
heart ; that  his  best  oflicers  were  inclining  towards 
his  undutiful  son.  In  his  perplexity  he  sent  to  the 
Dekhan  for  Abul  F azl.  The  trusted  servant  hastened 
to  join  his  imperial  master.  But  Selim  had  always 
hated  Abul  Fazl.  He  instigated  a Rajjioot  chief  of 
Bundelkund  to  way -lay  Abul  Fazl.  This  chief 
was  Bir  Singh  of  Urchah.  Bir  Singh  fell  uj)on 
Abul  Fazl  near  Nawar,  killed  him,  and  sent  his  head 
to  Selim.  Bir  Singh  fled  from  the  wrath  of  the 
Padishah  ; he  led  the  life  of  an  outlaw  in  the  jungle 
until  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Akber. 

Akber  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  murder  of 
Abul  Fazl.  He  thereby  lost  his  chief  siqiport,  his 
best  and  trusted  friend.  Henceforth  he  seemed  to 
yield  to  circumstances  rather  than  to  struggle 
against  the  world.  Other  misfortunes  befell  him. 
His  mother  died.  His  youngest  son  Danyal  killed 
himself  with  drink  in  the  Dekhan.  His  own  life 
was  beginning  to  draw  to  a close. 

The  last  events  in  the  reign  of  Akber  are  ob- 
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CHAPTER  IV.  scure.  Outwardly  he  became  reconciled  to  Selim. 
iso5?inv^tu®‘’’  Outwardly  he  abandoned  scepticism  and  heresy ; 
tureofseiim.  professed  himself  a Mussulman,  At  heart  he 
was  anxious  that  Selim  should  be  set  aside  ; that 
Khuzruj  the  eldest  son  of  Selim,  should  succeed 
him  on  the  throne.  It  is  impossible  to  unravel  the 
intrig-ues  that  filled  the  court  at  Agra.  At  last 
Akber  was  smitten  with  mortal  disease.  For  some 
days  Selim  was  refused  admittance  to  his  father’s 
chamber.  In  the  end  there  was  a compromise.  Selim 
swore  to  maintain  the  Mussulman  religion,  lie  also 
swore  to  pardon  his  son  Khuzru,  and  all  Avho  had 
supported  Khuzru.  lie  was  then  brought  into  the 
presence  of  Akber.  The  old  Padishah  was  past  all 
speech.  He  made  a sign  with  his  hand  that  Selim 
should  take  the  imperial  diadem,  and  gird  on  the 
imperial  sAVord.  Selim  obeyed.  He  prostrated 
himself  upon  the  ground  before  the  couch  of  his 
dying  father ; he  touched  the  ground  with  his 
head.  lie  then  left  the  chamber.  A few  hours 
passed  away,  and  Akber  was  dead.  lie  died  in 
October,  1605,  aged  sixty-three.®® 

Burial  of  Akber.  The  biuial  of  Akbcr  Avas  performed  after  a 
simide  fasliion.  -Ilis  grave  was  prepared  in  a 
garden  at  Secundra,  about  four  miles  from  Agra. 

The  disease  of  which  Akber  died  is  a mystery.  It  should  be  explained 
that  Selim  succeeded  Akber  on  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Jehangir.  There 
is  a diffuse  account  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  Akber  in  the  Autobiography  of 
Jehangir;  it  is  obscure  and  unsatisfactory;  there  is  evidently  something  which 
the  author  of  the  Autobiography  wishes  to  conceal.  Father  Catrou  reveals  the 
f.act;  Akber  had  taken  one  of  the  poisoned  pills.  This  is  confirmed  by  Tavernier. 
AVhether  the  pill  was  taken  by  accident  or  given  to  Akber  by  design  can  never  be 
positively  known.  The  language  of  the  Autobiography  excites  dark  suspicions. 
Hakim  Ali,  the  doctor  of  Akber,  was  accused  of  having  grossly  erred  in  his  pre- 
scriptions. Jehangir  refused  to  have  him  punished.  (See  Autobiography,  page 
71.)  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  pill  was  given  to  Akber 
by  Hakim  Ali  at  the  instigation  of  Jehangir.  That  Jehangir  was  capable  of 
such  a crime  will  be  proved  by  the  history  of  his  reign. 
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■ The  body  was  placed  upon  a bier.  Selim  and  bis  chapter  iv. 
three  sons  carried  it  out  of  the  fortress.  The  younj^ 
princes,  assisted  by  the  officers  of  the  imperial 
household,  carried  it  to  Secundra.  Seven  days 
were  spent  in  mourning  over  the  grave.  Provisions 
and  sweetmeats  were  distributed  amongst  the  jioor 
every  morning  and  evening  throughout  the  mourn- 
ing. Twenty  readers  were  appointed  to  recite  the 
Koran  by  the  grave  every  night  without  ceasing. 

Finally,  the  foundations  were  laid  of  that  splendid 
mausoleum,  which  is  known  far  and  wide  as  the 
tomb  of  Akber. 

The  death  of  Akber  brings  the  first  act  of  state  of  the 
Moghul  history  to  a close.  Tlie  Moghul  empire 
was  a thing  accomplislied ; for  a century  and  a half 
it  was  held  together  by  the  prestige  of  its  name. 

Meantime  the  British  were  beginning  to  appear 
in  India.  Throughout  the  previous  centmy  the 
Portuguese  had  held  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian 
trade.  Before  the  death  of  Akber  they  were  in 
friendly  alliance  with  the  Great  Moghul.  But 
Dutchmen  and  Englishmen  were  already  spying 
out  the  land.  In  1599  the  merchants  of  London 
subscribed  a capital  of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  In 
1600  the  East  India  Company  obtained  its  first 
charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1601  the  first 
ships  were  despatched  from  England  to  ojien  up  a 
trade  in  the  Eastern  seas.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  year  1608  that  an  Englishman  of  any  mark 
reached  the  court  at  Agra.  Meanwhile  the  Moghul 
empire  moved  along.  Selim  ascended  the  throne  at 
Agra  under  the  name  of  Jehangfr,  “ the  conqueror  of 
the  world.”  The  people  filled  tlie  air  with  acclama- 
tions. The  Amfrs  and  Bajas  of  the  empire  prostrated 
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CHAPTER  IV.  themselves  before  the  new  Padishah.  The  imperial 
kettle-drums  were  beaten  for  forty  days.  Every 
night  the  palace  was  illuminated  with  thousands  of 
lights ; to  all  outward  seeming  every  heart  was 
filled  with  gaiety  and  joy. 


CHAPTER  V. 


I THE  MOGHUL  EMPIKE  : JEHANGIR. 

A.  D.  1605  TO  1627. 

Jehangir  was  a different  man  from  Akber.  chapter  v. 
He  inherited  all  liis  father’s  weaknesses  but  none  of  Jehangir,  a 
his  strength.  So  far  he  was  a caricature  of  Akber.  ^kber. 

He  had  vices  of  his  own.  He  was  childish,  untruth- 
ful, and  selfish ; he  was  cruel,  unscrupulous,  and 
besotted.’^ 

* Akber  was  a ffood  type  of  a Moghul.  He  was  neai  character 

, ^ o ^ J 1 o Qf  Akber. 

r simple  and  abstemious ; he  cared  little  for  pomp  or 
show.  He  was  jjroud  of  his  strength  of  limb,  his 
1 sporting  feats,  his  mastery  over  elephants,  his  hard 
riding  on  horses  and  dromedaries.  He  was  generous 
Ji  and  forgiving.  He  was  somewhat  spoilt  by  flattery ; 

|i  his  head  was  turned  by  religious  disputes.  Other- 
;i  wise  he  was  a Moghul  hero  ; in  an  earlier  age  he 
might  have  grown  into  a demi-god.  To  this  day  he 
1 is  the  ideal  sovereign  of  India;  just  as  Queen 
; Elizabeth  is  the  ideal  sovereign  of  England. 

I Scandal  has  been  busy  with  the  fame  of  both.  Both 
I were  occasionally  imperious  and  tyrannical ; both 

i!  1 Jehangir  had  a Rajpoot  mother;  Hindh  blood  was  running  in  his  veins. 

I It  may  be  a question  whether  he  did  not  inherit  some  of  his  vices  from  his  mother 
rather  than  from  his  father. 
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Character  of  Je- 
haiiijir. 


have  been  charged  with  illicit  amours  ; but  both  have 
stood  high  in  popular  favour.  To  this  day  there  is 
no  sovereign  so  renowned  in  India  as  Akber ; 
he  was  no  fanatic ; he  dealt  even-handed  justice  to 
all  races  and  creeds.  Even  Mussulman  bigots,  who 
were  furious  at  his  heresies,  were  slow  to  condemn 
him.  They  said  he  was  the  dupe  of  Abul  Eazl.^ 
Jehangtr  was  a Moghul  of  a far  lower  tyjie.  lie 
liked  hunting ; he  played  at  war ; he  was  greedy  of 
praise ; he  had  a passion  for  dress  and  j ewels  ; he 
was  fond  of  eating  and  drinking ; he  had  neither 
self-restraint  nor  self-resjject ; he  was  governed  only 
by  his  fears ; he  was  utterly  regardless  of  his  word ; 
he  had  no  sense  of  shame.  He  had  feigned  a zeal 
for  Islam.  He  had  rebelled  against  his  father  in 
the  name  of  Islam.  He  had  niin’dered  Abul  Fazl 
for  the  sake  of  Islam.  lie  had  gained  the  throne 
by  swearing  to  maintain  Islam.  He  preferred  Mus- 
sulmans to  Rajpoots,  because  the  Mussulmans  had 
helped  him  to  rebel,  whilst  the  Rajpoots  were 
staunch  to  Akber.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  his 
whole  life  was  a revolt  against  the  Koran.  He  had 
a Rajpoot  taste  for  boar’s  flesh,  strong  drink,  and 


^ It  has  already  been  seen  that  Rajpoot  traditions  aecnse  Akber  of  sensuality 
and  adultery.  (See  ante,  vol.  iii.  chap.  7.)  The  current  story  of  the  revolt  of  Je- 
hangir  against  Akber  shows  the  dark  side  of  both  son  and  father.  When 
Jehangir  revolted  he  followed  the  example  of  Absalom  ; he  dishonoured  a 
favourite  wife  of  Akber,  known  as  the  “ Pomegranate.”  Subsequently  Akber 
pledged  himself  to  pardon  Jehangir.  The  prince  relied  on  his  father’s  promise, 
and  sent  in  his  submission.  He  w'as  brought  into  the  presence  of  Akber  in  the 
Ghusal-khana.  Akber  led  Jehangir  into  the  Slahal,  or  harem.  There  he  forgot 
his  promise;  he  broke  into  a violent  rage;  he  clenched  his  fist  at  Jehangir;  he 
struck  his  son  on  the  mouth  so  hard  and  so  often  that  Jehangir  threw  himself  on 
the  ground.  Akber  called  Jehangir  a fool  and  an  ass  for  having  believed  in  his 
promise.  (See  Herbert’s  Travels.  Folio,  pages  71,  72  : London,  1638.)  Mr  Terry 
confirms  the  evidence  of  Herbert  as  regards  the  “ Pomegranate.”  Further  evi- 
dence against  Akber  is  given  by  Asad  Beg.  Elliot’s  History,  vol.  vi. 
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pictures  of  men,  women,  and  animals.  He  would  chapter  v. 
not  keep  tlie  Mussulman  fasts.  At  a later  period 
lie  favoured  Christianity.  His  leanings  towards 
Christianity  will  demand  attention  hereafter. 

The  outward  life  of  Jehangir  was  much  the  same  outward  nfe  of 

^ Jehangir. 

as  the  outward  life  of  Akber.  The  Jharokha 
window,  the  Durbar  court,  and  the  Ghusal-khana, 
were  the  daily  centres  of  attraction.  The  Padi- 
shah was  compelled  to  show  himself  constantly 
to  the  multitude.  Unless  the  people  saw  for  them- 
selves that  he  was  still  alive  the  country  would  be 
in  an  uproar.  Every  morning  the  crowd  assembled 
beneath  the  Jharokha  window  to  make  their  sahlms 
to  JehangiT  as  they  had  done  to  Akber.  At  noon 
there  were  the  same  parades,  sports,  games,  and  fights 
between  animals,  as  in  the  days  of  Akber.  Still 
there  was  a contrast  between  Akber  and  Jehangir. 

Akber  was  slow  to  condemn  men  to  death.  Jehan- 
gir condemned  hundreds  without  inquiry ; jhe  re- 
velled in  seeing  them  executed ; he  looked  on 
whilst  elephants  threw  their  victims  in  the  air,  or 
broke  their  bones,  or  trampled  them  under  foot ; he 
took  pleasure  in  combats  between  naked  men  and 
hungry  tigers.®  Akber  tried  to  restrict  prostitution  ; 

JehangiT  kept  courtesans  to  sing  and  dance  in 
Durbar.^  Akber  was  a sober-minded  sovereign, 

® See  Captain  Hawkins’s  Narrative  in  Kerr’s  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol,  viii. 

Hawkins  tells  horrible  stories,  in  which  brave  men  were  forced  to  wrestle  with 
tigers  without  weapons  of  any  kind.  Numbers  were  killed.  Wounded  men 
were  put  to  death  lest  they  should  live  to  curse  the  Padishah. 

^ Bernier  relates  a story  which  illustrates  the  coarseness  of  Jehangir  and  his 
court.  A French  physician  named  Bernard  was  in  great  favour  with  Jehangir. 

He  fell  in  love  with  a dancing-girl  of  the  palace ; her  mother  refused  all  over- 
tures. He  went  to  the  Durbar  and  asked  Jehangir  to  give  him  the  girl. 

Jehangir  assented  with  a laugh.  He  told  Bernard  to  carry  her  away  on  his 
shoulders.  The  Frenchman  had  no  shame,  and  obeyed.  Such  a proceeding 
would  not  have  been  countenanced  by  Akber. 

13 
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Revolt  of 
Kliuzru : hor- 
rible cruelties. 


wlio  surrounded  himself  with  sages  and  philoso- 
phers. Jehangir  was  a drunken  prince,  who  stooped 
to  gossip  with  boon  companions.  Akher  sat  talk- 
ing with  learned  men  until  early  morning.  Jehangir 
stupefied  himself  with  AAune  and  opium,  gabbled  till 
he  was  maudlin,  and  slumbered  where  he  fell. 

Six  months  after  the  accession  of  Jehangir,  his 
eldest  son  Kliuzru  broke  out  in  revolt.  Kliuzru 
had  been  nominated  by  Akber  to  succeed  him  on  the 
throne.  He  had  been  supported  by  the  Kaj^ioot 
party  who  opposed  the  succession  of  Jehangir.  He 
was  inclined  to  Christianity.®  He  was  in  mortal  fear 
of  his  father.  He  was  afraid  that  some  day  he  would 
be  deprived  of  his  eyes,  or  jierhaps  strangled.®  He 
fled  from  Agra  towards  the  Punjab.  Numbers 
joined  him.  He  besieged  Lahore ; he  failed  to 
cajiture  the  fortress.  Jehangir  pursued  Kliuzru 
with  a large  army ; he  sent  on  men  to  scare  the 
rebels  with  rumours  of  his  coming.  The  rebellion 
was  soon  broken  up.  Kliuzru  tried  to  escape  to  Persia 
as  Humayun  had  done.  He  was  betrayed  in  Kdbul, 
and  sent  in  fetters  to  his  father.  Jehangir  wreaked 
his  wrath  upon  the  rebels.  Hundreds  [were  flayed 
alive,  made  over  to  the  elejihants,  or  dragged 
through  rivers.  Hundi’eds  were  impaled  on  sharp 
stakes.^  Kliuzru  was  led  past  the  lines  of  stakes; 

* lloe  says  that  Khuzru  tvas  a great  friend  to  Christians.  Catron  says 
that  he  was  married  to  one  wife  and  refused  to  marry  a second.  These  points 
will  be  reviewed  hereafter.  Khuzru  appears  to  have  headed  the  anti-Mussulman 
party,  whilst  Jehangir  sided  with  the  Mussulmans. 

® Khuzru  had  good  reasons  for  his  fears.  Shah  Abbas,  the  sovereign  of  Persia, 
tlie  contemporary  of  Akber  and  Jehangir,  had  put  his  eldest  son  to  death,  and 
blinded  two  younger. sons,  on  the  hare  suspicion  that  they  might  rebel.  Jehangir 
plainly  indicates  in  his  Memoirs  of  himself  (page  66),  that  he  would  be  quite 
justified  in  putting  his  sons  to  death  under  like  circumstances. 

’’  Jehangir  relates  these  sickening  details  in  his  Memoirs  (see  pages  84 — 88). 
lie  evidently  gloated  over  the  sufferings  of  the  rebels. 
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he  was  forced  to  hear  tlie  shrieks  of  his  followers,  chapter  v. 
to  witness  their  last  agonies.  His  life  was  spared  ; 
he  was  kej^t  a close  prisoner.  With  rare  exceptions 
he  lingered  in  captivity  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Outwardly  Jehangfr  was  more  inclined  to  Chris-  Jehaiigir  coun- 

. . TM  !•  1 tenauces  CTiriS'- 

tianity  than  his  father  Akher.  Like  him,  he  Vanity, 
allowed  the  Portuguese  to  establish  churches  and 
schools,  to  preach  where  they  pleased,  to  convert 
whom  they  pleased.  lie  sent  two  nephews,  the 
sons  of  his  brother  Danyal,  to  be  instructed  in 
Christianity.  He  listened  to  the  F atliers  until  they 
thought  they  had  converted  him.  He  passed  the 
line  which  Akber  never  ^lassed.  His  two  nephews 
became  open  Christians.  They  were  conducted  on 
elephants  through  the  streets  of  Agra,  and  publicly 
baptized  by  the  Fathers. 

Every  one  was  mystified  at  this  action.  It  was  Hypocrisy  and 
easy  to  understand  why  Jehangir  favoured  Christi- 
anity ; it  did  not  oblige  him  to  fast ; it  allowed  him 
to  eat  2^ork  and  drink  wine.  The  public  baptism 
was  a riddle ; it  was  unexpectedly  solved.  The 
princes  asked  the  F atliers  for  Portuguese  wives ; 
they  wanted  to  be  married  like  Christians,  and  to 
live  like  Christians.  The  |F atliers  were  aghast  at 
the  request;  they  chid  the  princes  for  making  it. 

The  princes  returned  their  crosses  and  breviaries ; 
they  relapsed  into  Islam.  It  turned  out  that  Je- 
hangir had  commanded  them  to  ask  for  wives ; he 
wanted  Portuguese  women  for  his  own  harem.® 

A profound  lesson  underlies  this  incident.  The  The  lesson, 
intrigue  of  Jehangir  may  be  dismissed  ; it  only  be- 

® See  Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dated  30th 
October,  1616.  Pinkerton’s  Collection  of  Travels,  vol.  viii.  Father  Catron  tells 
a similar  story. 
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Marriage  diffl- 
tuUies  ill  con- 
version 


Hindus  barred 
against  Chris- 
tianity. 


trays  tlio  depraved  working'  of  liis  mind.  The 
alleged  conversion  of  the  two  princes  opens  up  a 
new  field  of  inquiry.  It  reveals  a bar  which 
shuts  the  people  of  India  out  of  Christianity.  It 
furnishes  one  reason  why  Hindus  can  become  Mus- 
sulmans but  cannot  easily  become  Christians. 

If  the  two  Moghul  princes  had  been  sincere 
Christians  they  could  not  have  remained  so  without 
Christian  wives.  A Hindu  or  Mussulman  wife 
would  have  played  havoc  with  the  new  faith. 
Akber’s  Hindu  wives  weaned  him  from  Islam  ; his 
]\Iussulman  wives  kept  him  from  becoming  an  open 
Christian.  No  Portuguese  of  pm’e  blood  would  have 
given  a daughter  in  marriage  to  a Moghul ; there 
was  no  guarantee  that  the  Moghul  would  not  relapse, 
marry  other  wives,  and  force  his  Christian  wife  to 
accept  Islam.  No  Moghul  would  have  married  a 
Portuguese  half-caste  ; the  Moghul  princes  wanted 
white-corn plexioned  wives.  No  young  Moghuls  woidd 
lead  a life  of  celibacy ; by  giving  up  Christianity 
they  obtained  as  many  wives  as  they  pleased. 

The  conversion  of  a young  Hindu  to  Christianity 
is  attended  with  graver  evils.  Every  Hindu  boy  is 
married  whilst  still  a child.  His  conversion  stops 
the  completion  of  the  marriage.  He  has  become 
an  out-caste.  Christianity  cannot  give  him  a wife 
without  breaking  the  law  of  marriage.®  Whether 
he  marries  or  whether  he  refrains,  the  girl  to  whom 
he  is  bound  for  life  is  the  sufferer.  She  cannot 


® By  the  law  of  marriage  is  meant  the  law  which  prevents  a Christian  from 
putting  away  his  wife  excepting  for  adultery.  Protestant  missionaries  urge  that 
they  do  not  recognize  child-marriages  ; they  deny  that  such  marriages  are  hinding 
unless  they  have  been  completed  at  the  age  of  maturity.  The  parents,  however, 
on  either  side  consider  that  the  marriage  is  hinding  upon  the  children ; if  the  boy- 
hushand  becomes  a Christian  the  girl-wife  becomes  a widow.  According  to 
Iliadh  law  widows  never  marry. 
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I many  the  Christian ; she  can  many  no  one  else  ; 

: henceforth  she  is  doomed  to  a life  of  joyless  widow- 
' hoodd® 

Wlien  a Hindu  becomes  a Mussulman  he  makes 
I no  such  sacrifices.  He  breaks  no  law  by  taking 
ii  other  wives.  Some  Hindus  may  have  become  Mus- 
j suhnans  in  order  to  obtain  more  wives.  At  this 
moment  there  are  many  millions  of  Mussulmans  in 
India ; there  are  few  native  Christians.  How  far 
this  result  is  due  to  the  marriage  difficulty  must  be 
a matter  of  opinion. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehangir 
the  English  element  was  at  work  in  India.  It 
struggled  hard  against  the  Portuguese  element. 
The  Portuguese  had  traded  in  India  for  more  than 
a century.  They  had  been  friendly  with  Akber ; 
they  were  friends  with  Jehangir.  At  first  the 
English  avoided  the  Indian  continent ; they  traded 
with  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  But 
the  collision  was  inevitable.  The  English  were 
bent  on  opening  a trade  at  Surat,  a port  which  had 
been  a centre  of  trade  for  ages.  Surat  is  on  the 
western  coast ; ft  is  a hundred  and  eighty  miles  to 
the  north  of  Bombay ; it  is  twenty  miles  up  the 


i*'  As  a matter  of  fact,  whenever  a young  Hindu  is  converted  two  persons  are 
condemned  to  celibacy,  two  families  are  plunged  in  misery.  The  sufi'ering  of 
Protestant  families  at  the  conversion  of  one  of  its  members  to  Roman  Catholicism 
is  small  in  comparison  with  the  suffering  of  Hindu  families  at  the  conversion  of  a 
son  to  Christianity. 

The  author  has  been  assured  that  there  are  conversions  which  entail  no 
such  misery.  It  may  be  so  as  far  as  the  convert  is  concerned.  The  young  girl- 
wife,  however,  is  doomed  to  be  a widow  all  her  days.  She  may  be  given  to 
another  man.  No  respectable  Hindh  will  regard  her  as  a wife. 

Some  years  ago  the  British  legislature  sought  to  relieve  the  converted  husband. 
If  the  girl  after  due  probation  declared  that  she  would  not  live  with  him  the 
marriage  was  treated  as  null  and  void.  It  thus  provided  a relief  for  the  husband ; 
it  could  not  possibly  relieve  the  widow. 
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CHAPTER  Y,  river  Tajiti.  In  1608  Captain  Hawkins  went  to 
Surat  in  the  ship  “ Hector ; ” he  carried  a letter  from 
James  the  First  to  Jehangfr.  The  Moghuls  were 
afraid  of  the  guns  of  the  “ Hector ; ” they  were  civi^ 
to  Hawkins,  Mukarrah  Khan,  viceroy  of  Guzerat, 
came  to  Surat  and  houglit  many  things  of  Hawkins. 
The  Portuguese  at  Surat  thwarted  Hawkins  in  every 
possible  way.  They  bribed  Mukarrab  Klian  ; they 
jeered  at  James  the  First  as  a King  of  fishermen; 
they  scoffed  at  Great  Britain  as  a contemptible 
island.  They  captured  an  English  boat ; they  did 
not  dare  attack  the  “ Hector,”  In  the  end  HaAvkins 
loaded  his  ship  and  sent  her  back  to  England, 
When  the  “ Hector”  had  gone,  Mukarrab  Khan  re- 
fused to  pay  for  the  goods  he  had  purchased.  At 
last  Hawkins  secured  an  escort  to.  protect  him  against 
robbers,  and  found  his  way  to  Agra, 

Jehangfr  took  a great  fancy  to  Hawkins,  He 
granted  every  request  at  once.  He  would  jiermit 
the  English  to  set  up  a factory  at  Surat ; he  would 
jirotect  them  against  ojipressions  and  exactions.  He 
promoted  Hawkins  to  the  rank  or  command  of  F our 
hundred  horse.  He  offered  a wife  to  Hawkins ; a 
“white  maiden”  of  the  palace,  who  was  to  be  baptized 
for  the  purpose,  IlaAvkins  declined  the  “ white 
maiden  ; ” he  married  an  Armenian  lady ; he  settled 
at  Agra  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  English  Com- 
pany. For  two  years  Hawkins  was  in  daily  attend- 
ance at  the  palace.  He  di'ank  with  Jehangfr  in  the 
Ghusal-khana.^^  He  answered  a thousand  questions 
about  Europe  and  her  princes.'^ 


Mi.ssinn  of  Cap- 
tain Hawkins, 


P It  is  a strange  feature  in  Moghul  life  that  the  sovereign  should  hold  his 
evening  assemblies  in  his  Ghusal  khana,  or  bath-room.  Some  one  describes  the 
hath  itself;  it  was  made  of  gold  and  studded  with  rubies  and  emeralds.  The 
reference  has  been  mislaid. 

12  Father  Catrou  states  that  during  the  reign  of  J ehangir  all  the  Franks  in 
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Hawkins  complained  to  Jeliangfr  of  tlie  oppres-  chapteb  v. 
sions  of  Mukarrab  Khan.  A host  of  charges  were 
soon  brought  against  the  Guzerat  viceroy.  He  had 
extorted  money;  he  had  committed  outrages.  He  had 
seized  a Hindu  girl  under  pretence  of  sending  her  to 
the  Padishah  ; he  had  kept  her  himself.  Mukarrab 
Khan  was  summoned  to  Agra;  he  was  “ squeezed” 
in  Moghul  fashion ; all  his  goods  were  confiscated. 

Still  Mukarrab  Khan  bribed  freely.  In  the  end  he 
was  restored  to  his  government ; he  revenged  him- 
self upon  Hawkins.  He  promised  to  bring  rubies 
from  Goa  if  Jehangir  would  prohibit  the  English 
from  trading.  Other  Amirs  joined  in  the  outcry 
against  the  English.  One  declared  that  if  the 
English  got  a footing  in  India  they  would  soon 
become  masters.^®  Jehangir  got  alarmed;  he  with- 
drew all  his  promises  ; he  forbade  the  English  to 
trade  in  India.  In  1611  Hawkins  and  his  wife 
went  away  from  Agra ; the  labour  of  two  years  had 
been  thromi  away.^'* 

Hawkins  sent  home  wonderful  stories  of  the  Hawkins’s  ac- 
Great  Moghul.  Jehangir  had  a yearly  revenue  of^'^'‘s^‘’- 


Agra  had  access  to  the  palace.  The  name  of  Franks  includes  all  Europeans, 
whatever  may  be  their  nation.  Jehangir  drank  all  night  with  the  Franks;  he 
delighted  in  doing  so  when  Mussulmans  were  obliged  to  fast.  If  any  Mussulmans 
were  present  they  were  compelled  to  drink  likewise. 

This  prophecy  wall  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  wdth 
the  current  of  thought  in  India.  Europeans  have  always  been  respected  so  long 
as  they  continue  to  be  Europeans.  The  ambition  of  all  educated  natives  is  to 
appear  in  public  as  much  as  possible  like  Europeans.  These  sentiments  were  just 
as  strong  when  the  Moghuls  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  as  they  are  in  the 
present  day.  The  Amir  in  Jehanglr’s  court  saw  that  the  Englishman  was  strong 
and  white-complexioned  ; his  fears  were  shared  by  his  countrj’men. 

**  Hawkins  has  no  further  place  in  history.  He  joined  another  merchant  ad- 
venturer at  Cambay.  He  undertook  trading  voyages  to  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
He  returned  to  his  native  land,  but  died  off  the  coast  of  Ireland.  His  Armenian 
wife  married  again  in  England.  The  best  account  of  Hawkins’s  career  is  to  be 
found  in  Kerr’s  Voyages,  vol.  viii.  I'urther  particulars  will  be  found  in  Purchas's 
Pilgrims. 
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Jelianpjir  re- 
moves to  Ajmtr. 


fifty  millions  sterling.^®  He  spent  eight  thousand 
pounds  a day  on  himself  and  women.  He  had  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  treasure  at  all  his  great 
fortresses; — Agra,  Delhi,  Lahore,  and  Ajmfr.  He 
had  thousands  of  elephants,  horses,  camels,  mules, 
antelopes,  hawks,  pigeons,  and  singing-birds.  He 
had  hundreds  of  lions,  buffaloes,  hunting-dogs,  and 
ounces.  He  could  arm  twenty-five  thousand  men  at 
an  hour’s  notice.  His  nobles  could  furnish  three 
hunch’ed  thousand  horsemen  at  a week’s  warning. 
The  officers  of  his  court  and  camp  numbered  thirty- 
six  thousand.  He  inherited  the  wealth  of  all  his 
nobles.  He  took  a present  from  every  one  who 
came  before  him.  At  every  new  year  and  at  every 
imperial  birthday  the  nobles  strove  to  outdo  each 
other  in  the  richness  of  their  presents.  The  vice- 
roys of  provinces  “squeezed”  their  subjects  to 
purchase  court  favour.  They  Avere  often  called  to 
court  and  “ squeezed  ” in  their  turn.  The  Padishah 
was  the  sovereign  lord  of  all.  His  will  was  law. 
He  was  absolute  master  of  all  the  land  in  the  empire. 
He  could  give  what  he  pleased ; he  could  take  what 
he  pleased. 

After  Hawkins’s  departure  Jehangfr  left  Agra. 
He  removed  to  Ajmir  in  Rajpootana,  the  half-way 
house  between  Delhi  and  Ujain.  His  daily  life 
was  the  same  round  of  court  routine ; the  Jharokha 
window  at  day-break  and  noon ; the  Durbar  court 
in  the  afternoon ; the  Ghusal-khana  in  the  evening. 
Jehangfr  was  at  this  time  a stout  man  of  forty- 


This  income  must  have  appeared  incredible  in  Europe.  The  revenue  ef 
England  and  Scotland  was  about  a million ; that  of  Lduis  the  Fourteenth  was 
about  five  millions.  Further  particulars  will  he  found  in  Mr  Thomas’s  Essay 
on  the  Revenue  Resources  of  the  Moghul  Empire.  London;  1871. 
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He  was  the  sovereign  lord  of  Hindustan ; he  chapter  v. 
was  the  willing  slave  of  a vicious  and  vindictive 
woman  named  Nur  Mahald’^ 


Hawkins  was  at  Agra  about  1608 — 11.  Coryat,  who  was  at  Agra  about 
1615,  says  that  Jehangir  was  fifty-three.  There  are  always  contradictory 
accounts  as  to  tlie  age  of  a Moghul  sovereign. 

See  Hawkins  in  Kerr,  vol.  viii.  N iir  Mahal  is  a heroine  in  Lalla  Rookh.  She 
appears  as  the  Light  of  the  Ilarcm.  Moore’s  poetry  is  pretty ; his  oriental 
characters  are  Europeans  in  fancy  costume.  Nur  Mahal  signifies  the  “ Light  of 
the  Harem.”  Jehangir  afterwards  changed  her  name  to  Nur  Jehan,  i.  e.  the 
“ Light  of  the  World.” 

Hawkins’  description  of  Jehangir  is  worth  extracting.  “Concerning  the 
king’s  religion  and  behaviour  it  is  thus.  In  the  morning  about  break  of  day,  he 
is  at  his  beads,  his  face  to  the  westward  [i.  e.  towards  Mecca]  in  a private  fair 
room  upon  a fair  jet  stone,  having  only  a Persian  lambskin  under  him.  He  hath 
eight  chains  of  beads,  every  one  of  which  contains  four  hundred  ; they  are  of 
pearls,  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  lignum  aloes,  eshen  [.?]  and  coral.  At  the 
upper  end  of  this  jet  stone  are  placed  the  images  of  Christ  and  our  Lady,  graven 
in  stone.  He  tuimeth  over  his  beads,  and  saith  so  many  ivords,  to  wit,  three  thou- 
3-ind  two  hundred  words.  [Jehangir  refers  to  these  beads  in  his  Autobiography  : 
the  words  he  repeated  were  different  names  of  God.]  He  then  presenteth  liim- 
self  to  the  people  to  receive  their  salams  or  good-morrow,  for  which  purpose 
multitudes  resort  thither  every  morning.  This  done,  he  sleepeth  two  hours  more, 
then  dineth  and  passctli  his  time  with  his  women.  At  noon  he  sheweth  himself 
again  to  the  people,  sitting  till  three  or  four  o’clock  to  view  his  pastimes  by  men 
and  beasts,  every  day  sundry  kinds.  At  three  o’clock  all  the  nobles  in  Agra, 
whom  sickness  detaineth  not,  resort  to  the  court ; and  the  king  comes  forth  in 
open  audience,  sitting  in  his  seat  royal,  every  man  standing  in  his  degree  before 
him : the  chief  within  a red  rail,  the  rest  without.  This  red  rail  is  three  steps 
higher  than  the  place  where  the  rest  stand.  Men  are  placed  by  officers ; there  are 
others  to  keep  men  in  order.  In  tlio  midst,  right  before  the  king,  standeth  an 
officer,  with  his  master  hang-man,  accompanied  with  forty  others  of  the  same  pro- 
fession with  hatchets  on  their  shoulders,  and  others  with  whips.  Here  the  king 
heareth  causes  some  hours  every  day ; he  then  departs  to  his  house  of  prayer  ; 
which  ended,  four  or  five  sorts  of  well-dressed  meats  are  brought  him,  whereof 
he  eats  what  he  likes  to  stay  his  stomach,  drinking  once  of  his  strong  drink. 
After  this  he  comes  forth  into  a private  room  where  none  may  come,  but  such  as 
himself  nominates.  In  this  place  he  drinks  other  five  cups,  which  is  the  portion 
that  the  physicians  allow  him,  and  then  lays  liim  down  to  sleep,  every  man  de- 
parting home.  When  he  hath  slept  two  hours,  they  awake  him,  and  bring  his 
supper  to  him,  thrusting  it  into  his  mouth,  not  being  able  to  feed  himself.  This 
is  about  one  o’clock  at  night  ; and  so  he  sleepeth  the  rest  of  the  night.  In  this 
cup-space  he  doth  many  idle  things ; but  nothing  without  writing  be  he  drunken 
or  sober.  For  he  hath  writers  by  course  which  write  all,  not  omitting  what  he 
doth  with  his  women  ; to  the  end  that  when  he  dieth,  those  writings  may  be 
brought  forth,  and  thence  what  is  thought  fit  may  be  inserted  in  their  chronicles. 
When  any  poor  men  come  to  demand  justice  of  the  king,  they  go  to  a certain  rope 
fastened  to  two  pillars,  near  where  the  king  sits ; this  rope  is  full  of  bells  plated 
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Story  of  Niir 
Mahal. 


Marries 

Jehaug'ir. 


The  story  of  Nur  Mahal  is  an  oriental  romance ; 
it  begins  in  the  reign  of  Akber.  She  had  been  be- 
trothed very  early  to  a Persian.  Her  mother  had 
taken  her  to  the  palace  to  visit  one  of  Akber’s 
ladies.  JehangiT  saw  her;  he  fell  in  love  with 
her.  The  mother  was  exasperated ; the  matter 
reached  the  ear  of  Akber.  F ew  things  exasperated 
Akber  more  than  the  lawless  amonrs  to  which  the 
Moghuls  were  prone.  Niir  Mahal  was  sent  to  Bengal 
and  married  to  her  betrothed. 

Time  passed,  and  Akber  died.  JehangiT  came 
to  the  throne ; he  ordered  the  viceroy  of  Bengal  to 
send  Niir  Mahal  to  the  palace.  The  viceroy  mooted 
the  matter  to  her  husband ; the  husband  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart,  and  was  then  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
guards.  Amidst  the  ferment  Nur  Mahal  was  sent 
to  the  palace  ; she  refused  to  see  JehangiT.  Various 
stories  are  told  of  what  followed.  The  most  pro- 
bable one  is  that  she  became  one  of  the  slaves  to 
Jehangir’s  Pajpoot  mother.  At  last  ambition  began 
to  stir  in  her  heart.  She  became  the  wife  of  Je- 
hangiT ; henceforth  her  influence  was  paramount. 
Her  father  was  made  prime  minister ; her  brother 
Asof  Khan  was  raised  to  a high  jiost.^®  Within  a 
year  after  her  marriage  five  favourite  queens  of 
Jehangfr  perished  in  the  harem;  it  was  whispered 
at  court  that  they  had  been  poisoned  by  Nur 
Mahal. In  one  direction  her  influence  was  bene- 


with  gold,  and  with  shaking  the  rope,  the  king,  hearing  the  sound,  sends  to  know 
the  cause,  and  doth  justice  accordingly.”  Purchas’s  Pilgrimage,  reprinted  at 
Calcutta,  1864. 

'8  Asof  Khan  is  not  a name  but  a title.  The  brother  of  Ndr  Mahal  is  always 
known  as  Asof  Khan. 

'8  See  Memoir  of  Jehangir  in  Father  Catron’s  History  of  the  Moghuls. 
Niir  Mahal  was  chief  wife  in  the  imperial  harem.  Her  authority  was  paramount 
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ficial ; she  prevented  Jeliangir  from  drinking  in  the  chapter  v. 
day-time ; she  induced  iiim  to  moderate  his  evening 
potations.^®’ 

Jehangfr  had  no  children  by  Nur  Mahal.  He  Jeimn  gir’s  four 
had  four  sons  by  other  wives,  who  all  played  a 
part  in  history.  Their  names  were  Khuzru,  Parwiz, 

Klmrram,  and  Shahrydr. 

Khuzru,  the  eldest,  was  the  rebel.  He  was  still  Kliuzru. 
in  confinement ; he  was  in  the  charge  of  a faithful 
Rajpoot  named  Anna  Rai;  he  was  vainly  hoping 
for  a day  when  he  might  be  reconciled  to  his  father. 

Parwiz  was  a drunkard.  Drunkenness  was  the  Parwiz. 
curse  of  the  family ; his  two  uncles,  Murdd  and 
Dairy dl,  had  died  of  drunkenness;  his  father  Jehanglr 
was  a drunkard.  Parwiz  was  vain  and  arrogant, 
like  all  Moghuls ; he  had  small  capacity.  He  was  in 
nominal  command  of  the  army  of  the  Dekhan ; 
he  was  a mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Khan 
Khandn,  who  held  the  real  command. 

Khurram,  afterwards  known  as  Shah  Jehan,  was  Khurram,  after- 
the  sharpest  of  the  family.  He  rvas  haughty,  asjiir- 
ing,  false,  and  subtle.  He  was  no  drunkard  like 
Parwiz;  he  was  much  given  to  women.  Ambition 
was  his  master  passion;  he  saw  the  throne  in  the 
distance ; his  life  was  a daily  intrigue.  He  had 
married  the  niece  of  Niir  Mahal,  the  daughter  of 
Asof  Khan ; he  had  thus  secured  the  support  of 


paramount  in  tlie  harem.  The  chief  wife  exercised  the  same  authority  in  the 
households  of  the  Moghul  Khans. 

“ Jehangir,  in  his  Autobiography,  says  that  he  was  accustomed  to  -drink 
twenty  cups  of  wine  each  day.  Each  cup  was  about  six  ounces  ; this  would 
amount  to  some  eight  or  ten  bottles.  Jehangir  always  exaggerated;  he  never 
told  the  truth  in  anything.  He  says  that  he  reduced  his  allowance  to  five  cups  ; 
Hawkins,  who  knew  him  well,  says  that  he  drank  one  cup  in  private  with  his  even- 
ing meal ; and  five  cups  afterwards  in  the  Ghusal-khana.  Jehangir,  in  his  Auto- 
biography, ignores  the  private  cup. 

This  lady  became  famous  in  after  ^years.  Her  name  was  Munthz  Mahal. 
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CHAPTER  Y.  tlie  favourite  and  her  brother.  He  had  already 
distinguished  himself  in^the  field ; he  had  defeated 
the  Rana  of  Chitor,  now  knoAvn  as  the  Rana  of 
Udaipur;  he  had  induced  the  Rana  to  make  a show 
of  submission.  He  was  straining  every  point  to 
induce  his  father  to  recall  Parwfz  and  the  Khan 
Khanan  from  the  Dekhan,  and  to  give  him  the  sole 
command  in  their  room. 

Shahryar  Avas  a young  man  of  no  cajiacity.  He 
only  played  a subordinate  part  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  reign. 

The  all-engrossing  eAmnt  of  the  time  was  the 

Khan'’KLn'au?*  wai’  in  the  Dekhan.  Ahmadnagar  was  still  the 
bone  of  contention  behveen  the  Great  Moghul  and 
the  Sultans  of  the  Dekhan.  An  Abyssinian,  named 
Malik  Amber,  had  become  the  master  spirit  at 
Ahmadnagar.  Malik  Amber  had  set  up  a prince  of 
the  fallen  dynasty  ; he  ruled  as  minister ; he  secured 
some  help  from  Bfj  dpur  and  Golkonda ; he  recovered 
possession  of  Ahmadnagar;  he  drove  the  Moghuls 
northward  to  Burhanpur.  The  Khan  Khanan  com- 
manded the  Moghul  army  in  the  Dekhan ; he  was 
taking  bribes  from  tlie  Sultans  of  the  Dekhan ; he 
was  listless  and  indifferent.  At  times  he  made  a 
coiiAudsive  effort  to  recoAmr  Ahmadnagar;  it  was 
only  for  a show.  Years  passed  away  and  nothing 
was  done.^^ 

Airsrpssions  of  Tlio  Eiifflisli  woro  US  yet  of  no  account  at  the 

the  English.  o 

]\Ioghul  court.  After  the  departure  of  Hawkins 
they  made  some  stir  at  Simat.  The}^  had  grown 

She  was  also  known  as  the  Taj  Bibi.  She  was  the  favourite  wife  of  Shah  Jehan. 
When  she  died  he  built  the  mausoleum  for  her  at  Agra,  which  is  known  as  the 
Taj  Mahal. 

See  Blockmann’s  notices  of  the  Khan  Khanan,  No.  29  bn  Abul  Fazl’s  list 
of  Amfrs  and  Mansubdars.  Also  life  of  Abul  Fazl. 
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impatient  of  the  insolence  of  the  Moghuls  ; they  chapter  v. 
had  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands  ; they  had 
cut  up  the  Moghul  trade  between  Surat  and  Mocha. 

An  English  cajitain,  named  Sir  Henry  Middleton, 
was  prevented  from  trading  at  Surat.  He  sailed  to 
the  Red  Sea ; he  stopjied  every  Moghul  ship  that 
was  going  to  Mocha  or  coming  from  Mocha;  he 
made  the  ]\Ioghuls  on  board  sell  him  all  their  mer- 
chandise, and  take  English  merchandise  in  exchange, 
at  the  market  rates  which  prevailed  at  Surat.  The 
Moghul  merchants  at  Surat  were  horribly  frightened. 

They  began  to  give  in  ; they  permitted  the  English 
to  trade  at  Surat.  The  Portuguese  interfered ; they 
threatened  the  Moghuls  ; they  captured  Moghul  ships 
by  way  of  reprisals.  Piratical  wars  were  carried 
on  between  the  English  and  the  Portuguese.  The 
Moghuls  saw  the  English  beating  the  Portuguese ; 
they  began  to  respect  the  English.^* 

In  1615,  four  years  after  the  departure  of  Mission  of  sir 
Hawkins,  another  Englishman  appeared  upon  the  leis-is. 
scene.  This  was  Sir  Thomas  Roe.  He  was  a far 
grander  man  than  Hawkins ; he  was  lord  ambassador 
from  King  James ; he  had  a secretary,  a chaplain, 
and  a retinue.  His  journal  is  a reflex  of  the  Moghul 
com’t ; it  portrays  the  real  life  of  Moghul  despots  ; 
it  brings  the  actors  upon  the  stage  as  living 
characters. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe  landed  at  Surat  with  some  show  Landing  of  Roe: 
of  state.^'^  The  English  ships  in  the  river  were  om- 

Kerr’s  Collection  of  Travels,  vol.  viii. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  a shrewd  Englishman  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  He 
was  horn  in  1568  ; consequently  he  was  about  forty-eight  years  of  age.  He  had 
been  a commoner  of  Magdalen  College  at  Oxford.  He  had  afterwards  read  for 
the  bar.  He  died  in  1644,  aged  seventy-six.  He  was  buried  at  Woodford,  near 
Kent.  See  Introduction  by  Samuel  Richardson  to  Roe’s  Negotiations  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte  from  1621  to  1628.  Folio  : London,  1740. 
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decked  with  flags  and  streamers ; they  fired  a salute 
of  forty-eight  guns.  A guard  of  honour  was  formed 
of  captains,  merchants,  and  eighty  men  under  arms. 
The  Moghul  officials  received  Roe  in  an  open  tent. 
They  soon  disgusted  him  by  their  rudeness.  They 
wanted  to  search  his  servants ; they  broke  open  his 
boxes.  He  told  them  the  boxes  contained  presents 
for  Jehangir;  they  cared  not  a whit.  They  gave 
him  lodgings  in  the  town  of  Surat.  A whole  month 
passed  away  before  he  could  get  carriage  and  escort 
for  carrying  the  presents  as  far  as  Burhanpur.^® 
Jehangir  was  not  at  Agra;  he  had  gone  south  to 
Ajmir;  he  made  AjiniT  his  head-cpiarters.  The 
road  from  Surat  runs  due  east  to  Burhanpur;  it 
then  runs  due  north  to  AjiniT,  Roe  was  fifteen 
days  going  from  Surat  to  Burhanpur.  The  coun- 
try was  desolate.  The  towns  and  villages  were 
built  of  mud ; there  was  not  a house  fit  to  lodge  in. 
At  one  place  he  v/as  guarded  with  thirty  horsemen 
and  twenty  musketeers  because  of  the  robbers  on 
the  mountains.  At  Burhanpm-  the  Kotwdl  came 
out  to  meet  him  with  sixteen  horsemen  carrying 
streamers.  He  was  conducted  to  a house  with  a 
showy  stone  fronting ; the  rooms  were  like  ovens ; 
he  therefore  slept  in  his  tent.^® 

Burhanpur  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Moghul 
army  of  the  Dekhan.  Roe  paid  a visit  to  Parwiz. 
The  prince  affected  the  same  state  as  his  father. 
A body  of  horsemen  were  waiting  outside  the  house 


Roe’s  Journal  is  published  more  or  less  abridged  in  the  different  collections  of 
Travels  by  Purchas,  Pinkerton,  and  Kerr:  It  is  the  hest  authority  for  the  history 
of  the  reign  of  Jehangir  from  1615  to  1618.  It  brings  out  the  true  character  of 
Jehangir  and  the  nature  of  Moghul  rule. 

Roe’s  Journal,  26th  September  to  the  SOtli  October,  1615. 

26  Roe’s  Journal,  lat  November  to  the  14tL,  1615, 
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to  salam  him  on  liis  coming  out.  Roe  entered  the  chapter  v. 
court.  Parwiz  was  sitting  in  a gallery  with  a canopy 
over  his  head.  Below  the  gallery  was  a platform 
railed  in  for  his  great  men.^'^  Roe  refused  to  prostrate 
before  him ; “he  was  an  ambassador,”  he  said,  “ not 
a servant.”  He  went  up  three  steps  to  the  23latform  ; 
the  great  men  around  him  were  standing  with  their 
hands  before  them  like  slaves.  Roe  made  his  bow 
to  the  prince ; Parwiz  bowed  in  return.  Roe 
explained  his  embassy  from  the  King  of  England. 

Parwiz  asked  questions.  Roe  would  have  stejiped 
up  to  the  gallery  to  answer  them ; he  was  stopped 
by  a secretary.  He  was  told  that  neither  the  Shah 
of  Persia  nor  the  Great  Turk  would  be  admitted  to 
the  gallery.  All  this  was  Moghul  arrogance.  Par- 
wiz was  otherwise  good-natured ; he  granted  every 
request.  The  English  might  establish  a factory  at 
Burhanpur.  Pie  would  supply  carriage  and  escort 
to  enable  Roe  to  get  on  to  Agra.  He  accepted  Roe’s 
presents  graciously ; he  was  softened  by  the  sight  of 
a case  of  liquors ; he  talked  of  speaking  to  Roe  in  a 
private  chamber ; he  left  the  gallery  for  the  jim’pose. 

Roe  waited  in  vain  for  a summons.  At  last  ho  was 
told  that  he  might  leave  the  palace.  Parwiz  had 
got  so  drunk  that  he  could  see  nobody.^® 

Roe  was  a month  going  from  Burhanpur  to  jOTmey  to 
Ajimr.  He  journeyed  to  Mandu,  the  great  fortress 
of  Malwa ; thence  to  Chitor,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Rajpootana,  the  ruined  stronghold  of  the  Rana. 

He  suffered  from  fever  all  the  way.  He  reached 

This  was  known  as  tha  red  rail.  In  the  Durbar  hall  of  Jehangir  there  was 
an  outer  rail,  to  separate  the  body  of  the  nobles  from  the  commonalty.  At  each 
iscent  there  were  three  steps.  Three  steps  led  to  the  platform ; three  more  to 
the  gallery. 

Eoe’s  Journal,  14th  November  to  the  27th,  1615. 
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Ajimr  on  tlie  twenty-tliircl  of  December,  1615.  On 
tlie  tenth  of  January,  1616,  lie  had  his  first  audience 
with  Jehangir.^® 

Roe’s  visit  to  the  Durbar  was  a great  event  in 
Indian  history.  He  saw  Jehangfr  sitting  upon  a 
throne  in  a raised  gallery  at  the  back  of  the  Durbar 
hall.  He  refused  to  prostrate  himself,  and  the 
point  was  waived.  He  went  up  to  the  first  rail 
which  separated  the  commonalty  from  the  nobility ; 
there  he  made  his  first  reverence.  He  was  led 
through  the  nobility  to  the  red  rail ; there  he  made 
a second  reverence.  He  ascended  three  steps  to 
the  platform ; there  he  made  a third  reverence. 
He  found  himself  amongst  princes  and  ministers. 
He  likened  the  scene  to  a London  theatre.  The 
King  was  sitting  in  his  gallery.  The  great  men 


Roe’s  Journal,  27tli  November,  161.5,  to  lOtb  January,  1616. 

Near  Chit&r  Sir  Thomas  Roe  fell  in  with  an  eccentric  personage  named 
Thomas  Coryat.  This  man  had  a mania  for  travelling  and  a passion  for  notoriety, 
lie  had  wandered  on  foot  over  Turkey  and  Greece.  He  had  walked  from  Jem- 
salem  to  Agra  and  Ajmfr.  Altogether  he  must  have  walked  several  thousands  of 
miles.  He  was  called  the  world’s  foot-post.  He  was  poor,  but  honest  and  truthful. 
He  says  that  he  often  lived  on  a penny  a day.  He  only  spent  two  pounds  ten 
shillings  between  Jerusalem  and  Ajmi'r.  His  ordinary  drink  was  water.  He 
went  to  Surat,  where  the  English  gave  him  some  sack.  The  sack  killed  him. 
He  died  at  Surat  in  December,  1617.  See  'ferry’s  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies. 

In  1615  Coryat  sent  letters  from  the  court  of  Jehangir  at  Ajmir  to  different 
personages  in  England.  His  description  of  Jehangir  is  striking : — “Jehangfr  is 
fifty-three  years  of  age.  His  complexion  is  neither  white  nor  black  ; it  is  olive. 
His  revenues  are  forty  millions  of  crowns,  of  the  value  of  six  shillings  each.  It 
is  said  that  he  is  uncircumcised.  He  speaketh  very  reverently  of  our  Saviour, 
calling  him  the  great  prophet  Jesus.  He  presenteth  himself  thrice  every  day 
without  fail  to  his  nobles  ; at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  which  he  adorefh  by  the 
elevation  of  his  hands  ; at  noon,  and  at  five  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Twice  every 
week  elephants  fight  before  him.”  Coryat  boasted  that  at  Ajmir  be  had  ridden 
upon  an  elephant.  “ I have  determined,”  be  says,  “ to  have  my  picture  expressed 
in  my  next  book  sitting  upon  an  elephant.”  His  wish  was  gratified.  A barbar- 
ous wood-cut  of  Coryat  sitting  upon  an  elephant  was  duly  published.  His 
pamphlet  was  entitled, — “ 'fhomas  Coryat,  traveller  for  the  English  wits  : Greet- 
ing. From  the  Court  of  the  Great  Moghul  at  Asmere.”  London  : 1616. 
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were  lifted  on  the  stage  as  actors.  The  vulgar  were  chapter  v. 
the  audience  who  looked  on. 

Jehanffir  received  the  English  ambassador  with  Audience  wim 

^ ^ , Jehangir. 

courtly  condescension.  He  referred  to  the  King  of 
England  as  his  royal  brother.  He  looked  curiously 
at  the  letter  from  King  James ; it  was  accompanied 
by  a translation  in  Persian.  He  received  the 
presents  with  much  affability.  They  consisted  of 
virginals,  knives,  an  embroidered  scarf,  a rich 
sword,  and  an  English  coach.  A musician  in  the 
ambassador’s  train  was  ordered  to  play  upon  the 
virginals.  The  coach  remained  in  the  outer  court ; 

Jehangir  sent  persons  to  look  at  it.  He  asked  many 
questions.  He  was  anxious  about  Roe’s  health.  He 
offered  to  send  his  own  physicians.  He  advised 
Roe  to  keep  within  the  house  until  he  was  quite 
strong.  He  told  the  ambassador  to  ask  freely  for  all 
I he  wanted.  He  then  dismissed  the  Englishman.  Roe 
went  away  charmed  with  his  reception.  Pie  was  told 
that  no  ambassador  had  been  received  with  such 
favour  before.^® 

Roe’s  Journal,  IOUl  January,  1616.  The  entry  of  this  date  is  worth  ex- 
tracting ; many  of  the  details  correspond  to  those  related  by  Captain  Hawkins ; 
they  are  repeated  because  the  two  accounts  confirm  each  other.  “January  the 
I 10th.  I went,”  says  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  “to  court  at  four  in  the’afternoon  to  the 
. Durbar,  where  the  Moghul  daily  sits  to  entertain  strangers,  receive  petitions  and 
presents,  give  out  orders,  and  to  see  and  be  seen.  And  here  it  will  be  proper  to 
I give  some  account  of  his  court.  None  but  eunuchs  come  within  that  king’s  private 
! lodgings,  and  his  [Tartar]  women  who  guard  him  v/ith  warlike  weapons.  These 
I punish  one  another  for  any  offence  committed.  The  Moghul  every  morning  shows 
I himself  to  the  common  people  at  a window  [the  Jharokha],  that  looks  into  a plain 
I before  his  gate.  At  noon  he  is  there  again  to  see  elephants  and  wild  beasts  fight, 
the  men  of  rank  being  under  him  within  a rail.  Hence  he  retires  to  sleep  among 
his  women.  After  noon  he  comes  to  the  Durbar.  After  supper  at  eight  o’clock 
he  comes  down  to  the  Ghusal-khana,  a fair  court,  in  the  midst  whereof  is  a throne 
; of  free  stone,  on  which  he  sits,  or  sometimes  below  in  a chair,  where  none  are 
admitted  but  of  the  first  quality,  and  few  of  them  without  leave.  Here  he  dis- 
: courses  of  indifferent  things  very  affably.  No  business  of  state  is  done  anywhere 

; hut  at  these  two  last  places,  where  it  is  publicly  discussed,  and  so  registered ; 

1 which  register  might  be  seen  for  two  shillings,  and  the  common  people  know  as 
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Wlien  the  Dui’har  was  over  Jehangir  ceased  to 
he  a great  sovereign ; he  became  an  inquisitive 
Moglml.  He  went  out  and  examined  the  coach ; 
he  got  into  it  and  made  his  servants  draw  him 
about.  He  made  Roe’s  English  servant  array  him 
in  tlie  scarf  and  sword  in  English  fashion.  He 
strutted  about ; he  drcAV  his  sword  and  brandished 
it.  He  complained  to  the  Portuguese  priests  that 
the  presents  were  very  poor.  He  tho  Light  that  the 
King  of  England  ought  to  have  sent  him  jewels.®^ 

For  many  months  Roe  thought  that  his  negotia- 
tions were  jirogressing.  He  was  well  received  by 
Khurram,  who  promised  to  recRess  all  grievances. 
He  was  well  received  by  Jehangir,  who  issued 
firmans  abolishing  all  land  transit  duties.  But  the 
firmdns  were  only  orders ; they  might  be  broken 
with  impunity.  Roe  wanted  a solemn  treaty  signed 
by  the  Padishah.  He  ignored  the  fact  that  a treaty 
would  bind  the  Moghul  nobles  and  officials  to  certain 
fixed  conditions ; that  the  English  could  offer  no 
equivalent  in  return  beyond  a few  presents  and  a 
promised  increase  of  trade ; that  not  a minister  or 
governor  in  the  empire  would  agree  to  a treaty 
which  set  aside  his  own  authority.®^ 

much  as  the  council;  so  that  every  day  the  King’s  resolutions  are  public  news, 
and  exposed  to  the  censure  of  every  scoundrel.  Tliis  method  is  never  altered 
unless  sickness  or  drink  obstruct  it ; and  this  must  be  known,  for  if  he  be  unseen 
one  day  without  a reason  assigned,  the  people  would  mutiny ; and  for  two  days  no' 
excuse  would  serve,  hut  the  doors  must  he  opened,  and  some  admitted  to  see  him 
to  satisfy  others.  On  Tuesday  he  sits  in  judgment  at  the  Jharokha,  and  hears 
the  meanest  person’s  complaints,,  examines  both  parties,  and  often  sees  execution 
done  by  his  elephants.” 

Roe’s  Letter  to  the  East  India  Company,  dated  at  Ajniir,  25th  January, 

1616. 

Khurram  was  lord  of  Surat ; that  is,  he  drew  the  revenues  of  Surat  whilst 
living  at  court.  He  was  e.xpecting  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  Dekhan.  He 
was  the  rising  man  in  the  Moghul  court. 

33  Roe’s  Journal, 
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There  was  another  feature  in  the  negotiations 
which  annoyed  the  English  ambassador.  Every- 
thing that  occurred  at  court,  every  act  and  word  of 
the  Padishah,  was  wi-itten  down  by  the  writers  and 
kept  as  records  of  the  reign.  No  secrecy  was  pre- 
served. Any  one  by  paying  a rupee  might  read  the 
i record  of  the  most  private  and  delicate  transaction. 

I When  the  sovereign  died  the  chronicles  of  the  reign 
were  drawn  up  from  these  records. 

I In  IMarcli  the  Nau-roz,  or  feast  of  the  New 
Year,  was  celebrated  at  the  Moghul  court.  It  was 
not  a Mussulman  feast ; it  had  been  kept  in  Persia 
for  ages  before  Muhammad  was  born.  Jehangir 
I appeared  at  the  Durbar  in  all  his  glory.  His  throne 
I was  of  mother-of-pearl.  He  sat  upon  cushions  which 
were  beset  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  Over 
his  head  was  a canopy  of  cloth  and  gold ; it  was 
1 fringed  Avitli  pearls;  it  was  hung  with  apples,  pears, 
and  pomegranates  of  gold.^®  In  the  court  behind 
the  Durbar  hall  there  was  a large  pavilion  railed  in, 

I nearly  square,  covering  an  area  of  fifty-six  paces  in 
length,  and  forty -three  paces  in  breadth.  It  was 
I covered  with  Persian  carpets.  Overhead  were  cano- 
j pies  of  silk,  velvet,  and  cloth  of  gold,  supported  by 
bamboos  covered  with  like  material.  Within  the 
square  were  a number  of  little  houses ; one  of  them 
was  made  of  silver  ; there  were  also  other  curiosities. 

The  appointment  of  Wakiahnawis,  or  court  'writers,  has  already  been 
noticed.  The  passion  for  -writing  chronicles  of  everything  that  took  place  has 
been  a characteristic  of  Moghuls  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  finds  ex- 
j pression  in  the  book  of  Esther  ; the  chronicles  of  the  empire  were  read  to  King 
r Ahasuerus.  The  same  practice  is  noticed  by  Sir  John  Mandeville  and  Marco 
Polo.  Similar  chronicles  are  preserved  to  this  day  in  the  palace  of  the  King  of 
Burma. 

I Tjjg  throne  and  the  canopy  over  it  seems  to  have  been  shaped  like  a four- 

post  bedstead  of  the  old-fashioned  kind. 
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Round  about  tlie  court  were  tlie  pavilions  of  tlie 
nobles,  stored  witli  tlie  rarities  that  were  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Padishah.^® 

The  next  day  Roe  saw  the  display  of  wealth  in 
the  great  pavilion.  It  was  more  patched  than 
glorious.  The  things  were  incongruous.  It  was 
like  a show  of  plate  and  embroidered  slippers  in 
the  same  cupboard.  At  one  end  were  some  jiictm’es 
that  the  ambassador  had  brought  from  England; 
portraits  of  James  the  First,  Queen  Anne,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  the  Countess  of  Somerset  and  Salisbury, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  first  governor  of  the  East 
India  Company.®' 

The  English  ambassador  soon  began  to  weary 
of  the  Moghul  court.  The  novelty  wore  off ; the 
officials  snubbed  him.  One  day  the  red  rail  was 
closed  against  him  ; he  complained  to  J ehangir  ; he 
was  never  shut  out  afterwards.  Possibly  the  occa- 
sion was  exceptional.  The  son  of  the  Rana  of 
Udaipm.’  paid  his  homage  that  day  ; three  times  the 
Raj^ioot  prince  jirostrated  himself  before  the  Padi- 
shah. JehangiT  then  received  him  in  his  own  gallery 
and  embraced  his  head.  Roe  was  soured  by  the 
ceremonial.  A curt  entry  appears  in  his  journal: — 
“ Elephants  Avere  jiaraded ; comdesans  sang  and 
danced ; sic  transit  gloria  mundi” 

About  this  time  Roe  asked  Jehangir  for  a treaty. 
The  request  created  some  confusion.  The  grandees 
at  court  were  resoLmd  that  the  English  ambassador 


Roe’s  Jouinal,  11th  March,  1616.  Hawkins  also  desci’ibes  the  feast  of  the 
Nau-roz.  He  says  that  the  great  pavilion  covered  two  acres;  that  other  pa- 
vilions were  set  up  with  lattice-work  for  the  queens  to  look  through.  He  adds 
that  the  entire  area  covered  six  acres. 

Roe’s  Journal,  12th  March. 

Roe’s  Journal,  12th  March  to  23rd. 
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; sliould  not  have  a treaty ; they  were  afraid  lest  chapter  v. 
I Jehangir  should  agree  to  a treaty.  Khurram  and 
Asof  Khan  tried  to  hustle  away  the  interpreter. 

‘ Asof  Khan  winked  and  nodded  at  the  interpreter. 

' Roe,  however,  would  be  heard.  Jehangir  said  that 
, his  firmans  were  sufficient.  Roe  pressed  him  for  a 
treaty.  Jehangir  asked  if  the  English  would  give 
him  jewels.  Roe  replied  that  jewels  came  from 
India,  where  Jehangir  was  King ; how  then  could 
||  the  English  bring  back  his  own  jewels  ? Jehangir 
i was  silent  but  not  convinced.  One  grandee  stuck 
up  for  the  Portuguese.  “ The  English,”  he  said, 

I “bring  nothing  but  swords,  knives,  and  cloth;  the 
- Portuguese  bring  rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds. 

The  English  ambassador  worried  Jehangir;  he  Roe’s  draft 

f ^ ^ ^ tvo&fty 

I also  worried  Khurram  and  Asof  Khan.  Khurram 
was  afraid  that  his  father  would  turn  against 
' him.  At  last  Roe  was  told  to  draft  a treaty. 

This  was  work  after  the  Englishman’s  heart.  The 
treaty  was  drafted  with  all  speed ; it  was  creditable 
•|  to  Roe’s  diplomatic  genius.  There  was  to  be  per- 
petual peace  between  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Emperor  of  Hindustan.  The  English  were 
i to  trade  wherever  they  pleased ; their  presents  to 
the  Padishah  were  to  pass  unopened ; their  goods 
were  not  to  be  seized  under  pretence  of  the  Padi- 
' shah’s  use ; they  were  to  pay  no  transit  duties 
except  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  three-and-a-half  per 
I cent,  at  the  port  where  the  goods  were  shipped,  or 
landed ; the  Padishah  was  not  to  inherit  the  goods  of 
deceased  Englishmen;^®  governors  or  officers  break- 

Roe’s  Journal,  26th  March. 

The  Padishah  inherited  the  property  of  all  those  •who  died  in  his  service. 

He  also  inherited  the  goods  of  all  foreigners  -who  died  -within  his  dominions. 
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iiig  the  treaty  were  to  he  punished.  In  return  ’ 
the  English  were  to  furnish  the  Padishah  Avith 
everything  he  wanted  at  reasonable  rates ; they 
were  to  help  him  against  all  his  enemies.  Such 
a treaty  appeared  unexceptional  to  Roe ; he  ex- 
pected to  get  it  sealed  at  once ; he  failed  to  see 
that  its  conditions  Avere  obnoxious  to  every  Auceroy  i 
and  governor  throughout  the  empire.  Jehangir 
might  seal  the  treaty  for  the  sake  of  the  presents. 
Khurram  and  Asof  Khan  were  resolved  to  prevent 
him  at  all  hazards. 

At  this  period  the  Moghul  court  AA^as  diA'ided 
into  factions.  No  ideas  were  iiwolved;  no  principles 
Avere  at  stake.  Khurram  AA^as  only  striAung  to  get 
the  better  of  his  brother  Paiwiz.  Jehangir  had  been  ■ 
persuaded  to  recall  ParAviz,  and  to  gKe  Khurram 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Dekhan.  In  June, 
161C,  the  Brahmans  Avere  consulted;  an  early  day  ' 
Avas  fixed  for  the  departure  of  Khurram.  Things, 
hoAvever,  di’ifted  on  till  November  before  he  began 
his  journey. 

Throughout  this  interval  Roe  effected  nothing. 
He  frequently  attended  the  Durbar  and  the  Ghusal- 
khana.  Jehangir  Avas  always  ready  for  a gossip. 
He  Avas  eager  to  see  Roe’s  pictures,  to  hava  copies 
made,  to  brag  about  his  oaati  artists.  He  wanted  a 
liorse  from  England ; if  six  were  put  on  board  a 
ship,  one  might  survive  the  passage ; if  it  was  lean, 
it  might  be  fattened  after  it  landed.  He  asked  Iioav 
often  Roe  drank  in  the  day,  how  much  he  drank, 
Avhat  he  drank  in  India,  what  he  drank  in  England, 

Roe’s  Journal,  26tli  Alarch  to  31st. 

Roe’s  Journal,  June  to  November.  Had  Jehangir  been  a Mussulman  he 
never  would  have  consulted  Brahmans. 
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Expoution  of 
thieves. 


wliat  beer  was,  how  it  was  made,  could  Roe  chapter  v. 
make  it  ? 

The  news  at  the  Moghul  court  was  of  the  oriental 
type.  Two  eunuchs  quarrelled  about  one  of  Nur  Harem  atrocity. 
Mahal’s  ladies  ; one  killed  the  other.  The  survivor 
was  2Dut  to  death  by  the  elephants.  The  lady  was 
tied  to  a stake  and  buried  alive  up  to  the  armq)its. 

She  was  to  be  exposed  to  the  Indian  sun  for  three 
days  without  sustenance  ; she  died  after  twenty-four 
hours.  Her  cash  and  jewels  were  valued  at  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

A hundred  thieves  were  brought  before  Jehangfr; 
they  were  condemned  to  death  without  further 
parley.  The  head  thief  was  torn  to  i^iieces  by  dogs 
in  front  of  Roe’s  house.  Thirteen  others  had  their 
throats  cut ; they  Avere  left  naked  and  bleeding  at 
the  same  place.  The  remainder  were  divided  into 
companies ; they  Avere  butchered  and  exposed  in 
different  streets  of  the  city  of  AjmiT.*° 

One  event  took  place  which  gave  Roe  some  in-  Provincial  acl- 
sight  into  the  administration  of  the  provinces. 
Jamtil-ud-dm  Husain,  the  viceroy  of  Bihar,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  court  of  Ajmir.  He  was  an  old  man  of 
seventy;  he  had  seiwed  under  Huma^-un  and  Akber. 

He  struck  up  a friendship  Avith  the  English  am' 
bassador ; probably  he  Avas  eager  to  propitiate  any 
one  who  had  the  ear  of  JehangiT.  To  use  Roe’s 
words,  “ he  praised  the  good  prophet  Jesus  and  his 
laws,  and  was  full  of  very  delightful  and  fruitful 
discourse.”  He  talked  about  the  slaA^ery  of  the 

Roe’s  Journal,  ib.  Roc’s  Journal,  ib.  <5  Journal,  ib. 

Air  Terry,  who  went  out  to  India  as  chaplain  to  the  embassy,  makes  the 
following  significant  remark: — “There  is  not  a man  amongst  the  Alu.ssulraans, 
but  those  of  the  baser  sort,  that  mentions  the  name  of  our  Saviour,  whom  they 
call  the  Lord  Christ,  without  reverence  and  respect.  They  say  he  was  a good 
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Moghul  empire.  He  enlarged  upon  the  revenue 
of  the  empire ; how  it  was  raised ; how  it  was 
swelled  by  presents,  confiscations,  and  fines.  Every 
province  paid  a yearly  rent  to  the  Padishah.  He 


hundred  and 


ten  thousand  pounds  sterling.  All  beyond  that  he 
kept  for  himself ; he  took  whatever  he  liked.  He 
had  the  rank  of  Five  thousand  horse.  He  drew  two 
hundred  rupees  a year  for  each  horse  ; he  only  kept 
fifteen  hundred  horsemen ; the  sm’plus  was  dead 
pay.  He  also  drew  a pension  from  the  Padishah  of 
a thousand  rupees  a day.^^  Pie  said  that  twenty 
other  nobles  received  the  same  pay  ; some  received 
double.^® 


man  and  just,  lived  without  sin,  and  did  greater  miracles  than  any  before  or 
since.  They  even  call  him  “ the  breath  of  God,”  but  cannot  conceive  how  he 
should  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  therefore  will  not  believe.  Notwithstanding  this; 
the  Mussulmans  in  general  think  Christians  so  unclean,  that  they  will  not  eat 
with  us  nor  yet  of  anything  that  is  dressed  in  our  vessels.”  See  Terry’s  Voyage 
to  the  East  Indies. 

There  is  perhaps  some  exaggeration  here.  Jamal-ud-di'n  Husain  appears 
in  Abul  Fazl’s  list  of  Mansubdars.  (See  Mr  Blockmann’s  translation  of  the  A:n- 
i-Akbari,  No.  164.)  His  command  of  Five  thousand  horse  was  only  brevet  rank. 
Five  years  after  bis  meeting  with  Eoe,  he  was  pensioned  off  on  four  thousand 
rupees  a month  on  account  of  his  advanced  age.  Eoe  calls  him  viceroy  of  Patna. 
Bihkr  was  the  real  name  of  his  province  ; Patna  was  the  capital  of  Bihar. 

^8  Eoe’ s Journal,  12th  August  to  the  19th.  Jamal-ud-din  Husain  gave  an 
entertainment  to  Eoe  at  a garden-house  about  a mile  from  Ajmir.  A collation 
was  served  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ; it  comprised  dishes  of  raisins,  almonds, 
pistachios,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds.  In  the  evening  there  was  a substantial  meal ; 
it  comprised  dishes  of  meat,  roast,  boiled,  and  fried ; also  rice  and  salads. 

The  servants  were  diligent,  respectful,  and  orderly.  At  both  meals  the  com- 
pany took  their  seats  on  the  carpet.  At  the  collation  Jamal-ud-d'm  sat  with  his 
English  guests  ; at  the  evening  meal  he  sat  apart  with  his  Moghul  guests.  When 
the  entertainment  was  over  he  gave  Eoe  a present  according  to  custom  ; it  con- 
sisted of  five  cases  of  sugar-candy  dressed  with  musk,  and  a loaf  of  refined  white 
sugar  weighing  fifty  pounds.  He  also  pressed  Eoe  to  accept  a hundred  loaves 
more  of  the  white  sugar;  he  said  that  it  came  from  his  government,  and  cost  him 
nothing.  After  a few  days  he  dined  at  Eoe’s  house  on  some  banqueting  stuff 
prepared  by  a Mussulman  cook.  He  would  not  touch  the  meats  which  had  been 
dressed  in  the  English  fashion  ; he  begged  that  three  or  four  dishes  might  be 
sent  to  his  house,  as  he  wished  to  taste  them  privately. 
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I The  second  of  September  was  Jehangir’s  birth-  chapter  v. 

day.  The  Padishah  was  weighed  six  times  with 
I great  ceremony  in  large  golden  scales.  J ehangir  Sy'"® 

I sat  in  one  scale  cross-legged  like  a tailor.  The  other 
I scale  was  piled  up  with  parcels,  which  were  changed 
each  time.  He  was  weighed  against  gold  and  silver, 
silks  and  stuffs,  grains  and  butter.  The  things 
weighed  were  given  away  to  the  poor. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a grand  show  of  ele-  Elephant  show, 
phants  before  the  Durbar.  All  the  larger  elephants, 
known  as  lord  elephants,  were  paraded  before  Jehan- 
gi'r.  Every  lord  ele23hant  was  jirovided  with  chains, 
bells,  and  furniture,  of  gold  and  silver ; he  had  a 
harem  of  four  female  elephants : he  was  attended 
with  gilt  banners ; he  was  waited  on  by  eight  or  ten 
other  ele]3hants  clothed  in  gold,  silk,  and  silver. 

Twelve  comi^anies  of  these  elephants  marched  jDast 
I J ehangir,  and  made  their  saldms.  The  first  lord  ele- 
! pliant  was  a magnificent  beast  of  wonderful  stature 
and  beauty ; the  jDlates  on  his  head  and  breast  were 
;j  set  with  rubies  and  emeralds.  Roe  declared  that  he 
r had  never  seen  such  a sight  before.^® 

j|  On  the  evening  of  the  birth-day  Jehanfffr  was  carouse  in  ue 

" . _ . ~ ® Gliusal-khana. 

j drinking  with  his  nobles.  According  to  the  law  no 
' man  was  admitted  to  the  Ghusal-khana  whose  breath 
I smelt  of  wine.  If  Jehangfr  heard  of  any  departure 
from  the  law  he  would  order  the  offender  to  be 
whipped  in  his  presence.  On  state  occasions  he 
commanded  the  nobles  to  drink ; then  every  man 
was  bound  to  obey.  At  ten  o’clock  at  night 
J ehangir  sent  for  Roe.  The  ambassador  was  in  bed ; 
he  went  to  the  palace  in  all  haste.  Jehangir  was 


^8  Eoe’s  Journa),  2nd  September.  See  also  Terry. 
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sitting  cross-legged  on  a little  throne.  He  was 
decked  with  jewels.  His  nobles  around  him  were 
in  their  best  array.  Vessels  of  gold  were  lying 
about ; flagons  of  wine  were  standing  by.  All 
were  ordered  to  drink.  Every  one  got  drunk 
except  Khurram,  Asof  Khan,  and  the  English  am- 
bassador. Jehangir  scattered  dishes  full  of  rupees 
to  the  multitude  below.  He  threw  about  gold  and 
silver  almonds  for  his  nobles  to  scramble  for.  At 
last  Jehangir  dropped  off  to  sleep.  The  lights  were 
put  out ; and  the  party  gro^ied  their  way  out  of  the 
Ghusal-khana.®“ 

Another  incident  at  court  brings  out  a picture 
of  Moghul  times.  A viceroy  of  Guzerat  had  fallen 
into  disgrace  ; he  had  disobeyed  orders  ; he  came  to 
make  his  submission  before  the  Jharokha  window. 
His  feet  were  bare ; his  ankles  were  chained ; his 
turban  was  pulled  over  his  eyes  so  that  he  might 
see  no  one  before  he  beheld  Jehangir.  He  made 
his  reverence,  answered  a few  questions,  and  was 
forgiven.  His  chain  was  taken  off ; he  was  clothed 


' Roe’s  Journal,  ib.  These  "almonds  were  exceedingly  thin  and  of  small 
valne.  Roe  discovered  that  the  pears,  apples,  and  pomegranates  that  hung  before 
the  Moghul’s  throne  were  equally  hollow.  lie  had  been  told  that  they  were  all 
solid. 

An  amusing  incident  is  connected  with  Roe’s  visit  fo  the  palace  on  this  par- 
ticular evening.  Everything  that  transpired  in  Roe’s  private  lodgings  reached 
the  ears  of  Jehangir.  Roe  had  a portrait  of  a “ dear  friend,”  which  Jehangir 
had  never  seen.  Roe  was  told  to  bring  the  portrait ; it  was  that  of  a lady  who 
had  been  dead  for  some  years.  Roe  was  resolved  not  to  part  with  the  portrait. 
He  took  a French  picture  as  well,  which  he  hoped  would  satisfy  the  Padishah. 
But  all  to  no  purpose.  Jehangir  was  enchanted  with  the  portrait.  He  would 
not  look  at  the  French  picture.  If  Roe  would  only  give  him  the  portrait  he 
would  value  it  more  than  his  best  jewels.  Roe  w'as  fairlj'  wheedled  out  of  the 
portrait;  his  disgust  is  sufficiently  manifest  in  his  journal.  It  was  a hard  fate 
w'hich  compelled  the  English  ambassador  to  make  over  the  portrait  of  his  dead 
lady-love  to  the  Great  Jloghul. 
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in  a new  vest,  turban,  and  girdle,  according  to  chapter  v. 
custom.®^ 

Roe  could  not  dwell  long  at  court  without  bear-  Poisoning  at 
ing  sometliing  of  palace  scandals.  Parwiz  bad  been 
recalled  from  tbe  Dekban  and  sent  to  Bengal. 

Jebangir  hesitated  about  recalling  tbe  Khan  Kbaniin. 

Tbe  Khan  Kbandn  was  very  powerful ; if  recalled 
be  might  rebel.  Jebangir  resolved  to  send  him  the 
dress  of  forgiveness.  He  told  bis  intention  to  a 
kinswoman  of  tbe  Khan  Klianan,  who  Avas  living  in 
bis  ovm  harem.  She  replied  that  tbe  Khan  Kbamln 
would  never  Avear  tbe  dress  ; be  Avould  think  it 
was  poisoned.  “ Twice,”  she  said,  “ you  have  given 
him  jDoison ; each  time  be  put  it  in  bis  breast  instead 
of  eating  it ; each  time  be  found  it  was  poison.” 

Jebangir  made  no  denial;  be  offered  to  AA^ear  tbe 
dress  for  an  hour  to  proAm  that  it  was  not  poisoned. 

Tbe  woman  replied  that  tbe  Khan  Kbanan  would 
trust  neither  of  them.  So  Jebangir  resolved  to 
go  himself  to  tbe  Dekban.  Kburram  Avas  to  go  on 
to  Burbanpur ; Jebangir  would  folloAV  as  far  as 
Mandu.^^ 

Another  intrigue  exploded.  Kbuzru,  the  eldest 
son  of  Jebangir,  bad  been  placed  in  tbe  charge  of 
a Rajpoot  prince  named  Anna  Rai.  Nur  Mahal  and 
Asof  Khan  AA'^ere  plotting  the  murder  of  Kbuzru  ; 
they  were  still  anxious  to  secure  tbe  succession  for 
Kburram.  One  night  when  Jebangir  Avas  drunk, 
they  persuaded  him  that  Asof  Khan  would  be  a 
more  suitable  guardian  for  Kbuzru  than  Anna  Rai. 


In  political  phraseology  he  received  a khillut,  or  dress  of  honour,  in  token 
of  forgiveness.  Roe’s  Journal,  9th  and  10th  October. 

This  suggestive  incident  is  recorded  in  Roe’s  Journal  of  the  10th  October- 
It  is  omitted  by  Pinkerton.  It  will  he  found  in  Purchas  and  Kerr. 
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That  same  night  Asof  Khan  called  uiion  Anna  Rai 
in  the  name  of  the  Padishah  to  sm’render  Khuzru. 
Anna  Rai  refused ; he  was  warmly  attached  to 
Khuzru;  he  declared  that  Jehangir  had  placed 
Khuzru  in  his  charge  ; he  would  surrender  Khuzru 
to  no  one  but  Jehangir. 

Next  morning  Anna  Rai  told  Jehangir  all  that 
had  occurred ; he  added  that  he  would  rather  die 
than  surrender  Khuzru  to  his  enemies.  Jehangir 
praised  the  fidelity  of  Anna  Rai  to  the  skies  ; he 
told  Anna  Rai  that  he  had  done  well ; that  Anna 
Rai  was  always  to  do  as  he  had  done.  Within 
seven  days  afterwards  Jehangir  was  again  talked 
over  by  Nur  Mahal.  He  commanded  Anna  Rai 
to  make  over  Khuzru  to  Asof  Khan.  Probably  the 
fidelity  of  Anna  Rai  to  the  cause  of  Khuzru  had 
awakened  suspicions  in  the  mind  of  Jehangir. 

Every  one  at  court  expected  that  Khuzru  would 
be  murdered  to  make  room  for  Khurram.  The 
sister  of  Khuzru,  with  other  ladies  in  the  harem, 
made  a terrible  outcry.  They  refused  to  eat ; they 
threatened  to  burn  themselves  if  Khuzru  died.  Je- 
hangir protested  that  he  meant  no  harm ; no  one 
believed  him.  He  sent  Niir  Mahal  to  quiet  them ; 
the  ladies  ciu’sed,  threatened,  and  refused  to  see 
her.^® 

Roe  reported  these  facts  as  a warning.  The 
East  India  Company  was  to  beware  of  pushing  its 
trade  too  far  into  the  interior.  A time  was  coming 
when  all  Hindustan  would  be  in  a ferment.  If 
Khuzru  prevailed  the  English  would  be  gainers ; 
the  empire  would  become  a sanctuary  for  Christians, 
whom  he  loved  and  honoured.  If  Khurram  pre- 


Roe’s  Journal,  ib. 
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vailed  the  English  would  he  the  losers ; he  hated  chapter-v. 
Christians ; he  was  proud,  subtle,  false,  and  tyran- 
nical. How  far  Roe  was  correct  in  his  surmises  will 
be  seen  in  the  sequel.®^ 

A Persian  ambassador  made  a public  entry  into  Arrival  of  a 

^ Persian  am- 

Ajmfr,  His  name  was  Muhammad  Riza  Beg.  Some  bassador. 
pretended  that  he  came  to  mediate  a peace  between 
Jehangir  and  the  Sultans  of  the  Dehhan.  Others 
thought  that  he  came  to  ask  for  help  against  the 
Great  Tm’k.  His  retinue  consisted  of  fifty  horse- 
men, equipped  in  cloth  of  gold,  armed  with  bows, 
quivers,  and  targets,  richly  garnished.  There  were 
also  forty  musketeers  and  two  hundred  foot-soldiers. 

In  the  afternoon  Muhammad  Riza  Beg  was  received 
at  the  Durbar.  He  flattered  Jehangir  beyond  all 
bounds.  He  made  three  jirostrations  before  him  ; he 
knocked  his  head  against  the  ground  as  though  he 
would  enter  it.  His  presents,  however,  put  Roe  to 
shame.  They  comprised  three  times  nine  Arabian 
and  Persian  horses,  nine  large  mules,  seven  camel 
loads  of  velvet,  two  suits  of  European  hangings, 
one  rich  cabinet,  forty  muskets,  five  clocks,  one 
camel  loaded  with  Persian  cloth  of  gold,  eight 
carpets  of  silk,  two  rubies,  twenty-one  camel  loads 
of  grape  wine,  fourteen  camel  loads  of  rose-water, 
seven  jewelled  daggers,  five  jewelled  swords,  and 
seven  Venetian  looking-glasses.®® 

A few  days  afterwards  there  was  a terrible  scene  Cruel  scene  at 
at  Durbar.  Jehangir  had  given  a feast  to  the 


Roe’s  Journal,  ib. 

Roe’s  Journal,  19tli  and  20th  October.  The  Persian  ambassador  came  to 
negotiate  for  the  surrender  of  Kandahar  to  Persia.  Kandahar  was  for  many 
years  a bone  of  contention  between  Persia  and  the  Moghul.  The  Shah  of  Persia 
is  said  to  have  helped  Hum&.yun  to  recover  his  throne,  on  the  condition  that 
Kandahar  was  transferred  to  Persia. 
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Preparations  for 
camp  : Kluir- 
ram’s  adieu,  j 


Jehansjir  at  the 
Jharukha 
window.  I 


Persian  ambassador.  He  had  commanded  all  pre- 
sent to  drink  wine.  On  these  occasions  the  Baklislii, 
or  paymaster-general,  officiated.  Every  man  re- 
ceived liis  cup  of  Avine  from  the  Bakhshi ; he  then 
drank  to  the  health  of  the  Padishah ; every  name 
Avas  taken  doAvn  hy  the  court  Avriters,  and  entered 
in  the  register,  according  to  the  custom.  Jehangir 
was  so  drunk  that  he  forgot  he  had  given  the  order. 
Next  day  some  one  alluded  to  the  drinking.  He 
asked  Avho  gave  the  order ; he  Avas  told  that  the 
Bakhshi  had  given  it.  This  Avas  ahvays  the  answer 
when  Jehangir  thought  proper  to  forget  his  oAvn 
orders.  Jehangir  Avas  tilled  Avith  wrath.  Ho  called 
for  the  register ; he  began  to  punish  the  offenders. 
Some  Avere  fined  heavily.  Others  were  flogged  in 
the  Durbar  court.  The  flogging  Avas  most  severe ; 
some  Avere  left  for  dead.  Jehangir  ordered  them 
to  be  kicked  and  battered.  One  died  on  the  spot. 
Others  were  carried  out  bruised  and  mangled.  The 
Persian  ambassador  got  off  scot-free.  Not  a man 
dared  to  speak  a word  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers.®® 
At  last  all  things  were  prepared  for  going  into 
camp.  Khurram  took  leave  of  his  father  in  the 
Durbar.  He  Avas  dressed  in  cloth  of  silver  em- 
broidered Avith  pearls  and  diamonds.  His  camp 
AAms  foirr  miles  off.  He  was  driven  there  in  a coach 
Avhich  had  been  built  like  the  English  one.  His 
chief  men  walked  beside  him  on  foot.  All  the  way 
he  scattered  quarter  rupees  amongst  the  people.®^ 
Next  morning  Jehangir  was  to  go  into  camp. 
Roe  went  to  the  palace  very  early.  He  saw  Jehangir 
at  the  Jharokha  window.  Two  eunuchs  were  fan- 


Roe’s  Journal,  26tli  October. 
Roe’s  Journal,  1st  November. 
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ning  him ; he  was  giving  and  receiving  favours,  chapter  y. 
AVhat  he  gave  he  let  down  with  a string ; Avhat  he 
received  was  pulled  uj)  by  an  old  woman  decked  out 
with  gimcracks  like  an  idol.  Two  of  his  queens 
were  sitting  at  a window  behind  a matting  of  reeds  ; 
they  peeped  at  Eoe  between  the  reeds.  Roe  saw 
their  fingers ; then  their  faces ; sometimes  their 
whole  figure.  They  were  indifferently  white  ; their 
black  hair  was  smoothed  up ; they  glittered  with 
diamonds.  They  were  both  very  merry  at  the 
sight  of  Roe.  Presently  Jehangir  went  away  from 
the  window  followed  by  the  queens.^® 

The  nobles  were  now  assemblino;  in  the  Durbar  Gatherinc:  in 

• 1 • Durbar. 

court  to  await  the  coming  of  Jehangir.  Roe  joined 
them  ; he  sat  with  them  upon  the  carpet.  Presently 
I Jehangir  appeared ; he  sat  upon  the  throne  for  half- 
an-hour.  Meanwhile  the  ladies  of  the  harem  were 
mounting  their  elephants.  Fifty  elephants  were 
" drawn  up  for  their  conveyance  all  richly  adorned. 

Three  had  square  towers  on  their  backs,  enclosed 
with  cmdains  of  gold  wire ; they  were  surmounted 
by  canopies  of  cloth  of  silver.®® 

At  length  J ehangir  left  the  throne  ; he  descended  jehan^ir’s  state 
! the  stairs  of  the  Durbar  court.  The  acclamations 
were  deafening ; they  outroared  cannon.  At  the 
I foot  of  the  stairs  one  man  brought  a large  carp ; 

' another  brought  a dish  of  white  stuff  like  starch. 

J ehangir  put  his  finger  into  the  white  stuff ; touched 
the  fish  with  it,  and  rubbed  his  forehead.  This 
was  a ceremony  presaging  good  fortune.®® 


Eoe’s  Journal,  2nd  November.  *9  Roe’s  Journal,  ib. 

99  Roe’s  Journal,  ib.  It  may  have  been  a Hindh  ceremony.  The  stuff 
like  starch  was  probably  the  ashes  of  burnt  cow-dung.  The  fish,  however,  is  one 
' of  the  insignia  of  the  Great  Moghul.  The  figure  of  a fish  is  sculptured  above  some 
I of  the  buildings  at  Ajmir. 
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CHAPTEE  V.  Jeliangir  was  arrayed  in  all  his  bravery.  His 
coat  was  of  cloth  of  gold  without  sleeves,  worn 
over  a shirt  as  fine  as  lawn.  His  buskins  were  em- 
broidered with  pearls.  His  turban  Avas  plmned 
with  herons’  feathers ; on  one  side  was  a ruby  as 
big  as  a walnut ; on  the  other  side  was  a large 
diamond ; in  the  centre  was  a large  emerald,  shaped 
like  a heart.  His  sash  was  Avreathed  Avith  a chain 
of  pearls,  rubies,  and  diamonds.  His  neck-chain 
consisted  of  three  double  strings  of  pearls.  He 
Avore  armlets  set  Avith  diamonds  on  his  elbows ; he 
had  three  roAA^s  of  diamonds  on  his  wrists  ; he  had 
rings  on  nearly  every  finger.  One  man  hung  on  his 
SAVord  and  buckler ; both  Avere  beset  with  diamonds 
and  rubies.  Another  man  hung  on  his  boAV  and 
quiver  Avith  thirty  arroAVS.®^ 

Procession  to  Tlius  accouti’ed  Jeliaiigir  got  into  his  coach.  It 
was  draAvn  by  fom*  horses  with  harness  and  trap- 
pings of  gold  velvets.  It  was  made  like  the  English 
coach,  but  covered  with  gold  Ami  vet.  He  had  an 
English  coachman  as  gaudy  as  a jilay-actor.  Je- 
hangfr  sat  at  one  end  of  the  coach.  On  each  side 
Avere  two  eunuchs  carrying  gold  maces  set  with 
rubies ; also  bunches  of  white  horse  tails  to  sweep 
aAvay  the  flies.  Before  him  went  drums,  trumpets, 
and  other  loud  music,  together  with  canopies,  um- 
brellas, and  other  strange  insignia.  There  were  nine 
led  horses ; the  furniture  was  studded  Avith  rubies, 
■ pearls,  and  emeralds.  Three  palanquins  followed. 

Herons’  feathers  are  held  in  great  esteem  by  Turks  as  well  as  Moghuls. 
The  Ottoman  Porte  wears,  or  used  to  wear,  three  plumes  of  hlack  herons’  feathers 
in  his  turban.  When  he  made  the  Grand  A'^izier  genei'al  of  his  army,  he  took 
one  plume  out  of  his  own  tui'han  and  placed  it  in  the  turban  of  the  Grand  Vizier. 
After  this  ceremony  the  army  salutes  the  Grand  A'izier,  and  acknowledges  him  for 
their  general.  Tavernier’s  Relation  of  the  Grand  Seignor’s  Seraglio,  foho,  page 
3:  London,  1677.  Roe’s  Jouimal,  2nd  November. 
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One  was  plated  with  gold  set  with  pearls ; it  was 
covered  with  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with 
pearls ; a fringe  of  jiearls  hung  in  ropes  a foot  deep, 
with  a border  of  rubies  and  emeralds.  A footman 
carried  a golden  footstool  set  witli  precious  stones. 
The  two  other  palanquins  were  covered  with  cloth 
of  gold.  Then  followed  the  coach,  which  came 
from  England ; the  English  lining  had  been  taken 
away  ; the  coach  was  covered  with  gold  velvet  and 
decorations.  Jehangir  liad  given  it  to  Nur  Mahal, 
and  Nrir  Mahal  was  riding  inside  it.  The  two  younger 
sons  of  Jehangir  followed  in  a country-built  coach.®^ 
After  them  went  twenty  royal  elephants,  richly 
caparisoned.  Every  elephant  carried  flags  of  silver 
cloth,  gilt  satin,  and  tatfaty.  The  nobles  walked  on 
foot.  The  ladies  were  carried  on  their  elephants 
half-a-mile  behind  like  jiarroquets  in  gilded  cages. 

This  was  the  first  day’s  march  from  the  palace 
to  the  camp.  All  the  way  there  was  a guard  of 
elephants,  six  hundred  in  number,  covered  with 
velvet  or  cloth  of  gold.  Each  elephant  carried  a 
gun  and  gunner  in  a square  tower,  with  a flag  at 
each  corner.  The  road  was  watered  to  lay  the  dust. 
No  man  was  allowed  to  come  within  a furlong  of 
Jehangir’s  coach  unless  he  walked  on  foot.®® 

At  setting  out  there  was  a notable  incident. 
Jehangir  stopped  at  the  door  where  his  eldest  son 
Khuzru  was  kept  a prisoner ; he  called  for  him  to 
come  out.  Khuzru  appeared  and  made  his  rever- 
ence. He  had  a sword  and  buckler  in  his  hand ; 
his  beard  hung  down  to  his  waist,  a sign  of  dis- 

The  three  elder  sons  of  Jehangir  were  Khuzru,  Parwiz,  and  Khurram.  The 
two  younger  were  Shahryhr  and  Jahandar.  Jahandar  died  young. 

Roe’s  Journal,  ih.  Roe’s  Journal,  ih. 
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The  imperial 
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favour.  Jeliangir  commanded  him  to  mount  one  of  m 
the  spare  elephants  and  ride  beside  him.  He  also  I 
gave  Khuzru  a thousand  rupees  to  scatter  amongst 
the  peojile.  Meantime  Asof  Khan,  and  all  the  other 
enemies  of  Khuzru,  were  obliged  to  walk  on  foot.®® 

Roe  walked  as  far  as  the  palace  gate ; he  then 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  the  camp.  The  im-  1 1 
perial  pavilions  were  marvels  of  magnificence.  '! 
They  were  enclosed  by  screens  or  walls  of  arras,  ^ 
half-a-mile  in  compass.  The  walls  were  shaped  like  i 
a fortress  with  coignes  and  bulwarks ; they  were 
stretched  between  posts  tipped  with  brass.  The 
wmlls  were  bright  red  on  tlie  outside ; inside  they 
were  painted  with  figm-es  in  panes.  The  gate  at  the 
entrance  was  very  handsome.  Roe  was  admitted 
into  the  first  court.  In  the  centre  was  the  imperial 
throne  of  mother-of-jiearl,  set  up  in  a lofty  pavilion. 
Underfoot  were  carpets ; overhead  were  canopies  i 
of  cloth  of  gold.®’’ 

JehangiT  was  driven  in  his  coach  to  the  gate- 
house ; his  ladies  entered  the  harem  by  some  back 
way.  The  nobles  formed  a lane  at  the  gate-house,  i 
JehangiT  walked  between  them.  He  cast  his  eye 
on  Roe  ; the  English  ambassador  made  a reverence.  . 
JehangiT  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  bowed  to 
Roe.  He  mounted  the  steps  of  the  jiavilion,  called  .] 
for  water,  washed  his  hands,  and  departed.®® 

The  plan  of  the  imperial  camp  corresponded 
generally  to  that  of  the  imperial  jialace.  It  con- 


Eoe’s  Journal,  ib.  | 

Roe’s  Journal,  ib.  Roe  says  that  the  imperial  enclosure  was  separated  into  I 
thirty  divisions,  each  having  tents  of  its  own.  They  included  guard-rooms, 
stables,  kitchens,  servants’ -rooms,  store-rooms,  work-shops,  and  a number  of 
similar  apartments. 

Roe’s  Journal,  ib. 
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sisted  of  at  least  three  square  courts  or  quadrangles  chapter  v. 
opening  one  into  the  other.  The  first  was  the 
Durbar  court ; the  second  comjirised  the  Ghusal- 
khana  and  other  jiavilions  ; the  third  comprised  the 
harem,  and  was  called  the  Mahal.  Akber  and 
Jehangir  slept  in  a two-storied  apartment  at  one 
end  of  the  harem ; on  the  second  story  was  the 
Jharokha  window  which  looked  out  upon  an  open 
: plain.  The  Padishah  was  served  by  women;  his 
I guards  were  Tartar  women.  Indeed,  no  one,  save 
; women  and  eunuchs,  or  sometimes  the  imperial 
princes,  were  permitted  to  proceed  fm’ther  into  the 
jl  palace  than  the  Ghusal-khana.®® 

The  nobles  retired  to  their  own  pavilions.  Roe  Pavmonsoftho 
began  to  look  about  him.  The  scene  was  magnifi- 
! cent.  A beautiful  city  had  sprung  up  in  the  valley ; 

I it  covered  an  area  of  twenty  miles ; it  was  radiant 
; with  many  colours.  The  imperial  pavilions  were 

I red ; those  of  the  nobles  were  white,  green,  and 
mixed.  All  were  encompassed  by  screens,  and  were 
as  orderly  as  houses.  There  were  also  long  streets 
of  shops,  like  the  bazaar  of  a metrojiolis.  There 
was  no  confusion  of  any  kind.  Every  day  the  vast 
camp  was  moved  some  miles  fm'ther  towards  the 
south.  There  were  double  sets  of  j^avilions ; one 
j camp  was  set  up,  whilst  another  was  sent  forward ; 

the  entire  camp  could  be  set  up  within  four  hours, 
j The  people  of  Ajmfr  had  delayed  joining  it.  Je- 
I hangfr  burnt  down  their  houses,  and  forced  them 
I to  take  the  field. 

I 

J These  arrangements  bear  a strange  resemblance  to  those  of  Hindu  courts  in 

P mythical  times.  The  Hindu  palaces  consisted  of  a succession  of  quadrangles, 
j The  Hindu  Rajas  were  guarded  by  amazons.  Raja  Dushyanta  appears  in  the 
drama  of  SakCmtalti  surrounded  by  a retinue  of  Yavana  women.  See  arde,  vol. 
iii.  chap.  6. 

Roe’s  Journal,  2nd  November  and  9tli  December.  This  burning  of  huts 
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Camp  life. 


About  tliis  time  Roe  paid  two  visits  to  Klimram. 
At  the  first  Khurram  apjieared  distracted ; Roe 
thought  he  had  left  his  heart  with  Nur  Mahal,  or 
with  one  of  her  ladies.  At  the  second  visit  Khur- 
ram gave  him  a cloak  of  cloth  of  gold.  Roe  was 
disgusted  at  being  obliged  to  put  it  on.  He  says 
that  it  would  have  better  become  a play-actor  in  the 
part  of  Tiiniir  the  Tartar.^^ 

Camji  experiences,  however,  were  not  always 
pleasant.  At  one  place  a hundred  thieves  were 
executed  in  the  fields.  At  another  place  Roe  met 
some  camels  loaded  with  the  heads  of  three  hundred 
rebels  who  had  been  slaughtered  in  Kandahar. 
The  life  of  the  Moghul  sovereign  was  not  so  public 
in  camp  as  in  the  city.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
come  within  pistol-shot  of  the  imperial  quarters. 
Jehangir  sat  every  morning  at  the  Jharokha  win- 
dow ; no  one  was  allowed  to  speak  to  him.  The 
Durbar  was  no  longer  held ; the  time  was  spent  in 
hunting  and  hawking.  The  Ghusal-khana  was  held 
in  the  evenings  ; it  was  only  open  to  those  who  were 
sjiecially  named.  Jehangir  was  often  too  drunk  at 
the  Ghusal-khana  to  do  anything.  One  day  Roe 
visited  J ehanglr.  He  found  him  talking  to  a Hindu 
mendicant,  or  Yogi.  The  holy  man  was  clothed  in 
rags,  crowned  with  feathers,  and  covered  with  ashes. 
Jehangir  embraced  the  Yogi,  made  him  sit  in  his 
presence,  gave  him  a hundred  rujiees,  and  called  him 
father. 

was  not  so  cruel  as  it  appears.  Tlie  huts  were  probably  of  small  value.  Such 
huts  were  always  abandoned  when  the  court  went  into  camp.  The  so-called 
people  of  Ajmir  were  nothing  more  than  the  host  of  servants  and  camp  followers 
of  every  description,  who  depended  for  their  subsistence  upon  the  court,  and  yet 
were  reluctant  to  leave  their  huts.  Roe’s  Journal,  6th  November. 

Roe’s  Journal,  18th  to  23rd  December.  The  little  incident  of  the  Yogi 
suffices  to  show  the  Hindu  proclivities  of  Jehangir. 
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The  regularity  and  order  of  camp  arrangements  chapter  v. 
soon  disappeared.  The  camp  moved  through  Raj- 
pootana,  which  was  only  half  conquered.  The 
country  was  full  of  robbers.  The  road  sometimes  Robberies. 

. murders,  and 

lay  through  forests  and  mountains.  Thousands  of  privations, 
camels  were  left  in  the  jungle  without  food  or  water. 
i|  Thousands  of  coaches  and  carts  were  lost  in  the 
j woods.  Many  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem  were  left 
j behind  without  jirovisions.  J ehangiT  made  his  way 
I on  a small  elephant,  which  climbed  over  rocks  where 
i no  other  beast  could  follow.  At  one  town  the  in- 
habitants had  fled  to  the  mountains;  Jehangir  burnt 
I it  down.  In  revenge  the  Rajpoots  robbed  and 
’ murdered  a body  of  stragglers.  At  another  place 
[i  the  encamjiment  was  laid  out  on  the  top  of  a hill 
I where  there  was  no  water.  In  general  Jehangir 
and  his  nobles  were  well  supplied.  The  soldiers 
i and  poor  people  were  often  in  want  of  the  com- 
monest necessaries.^^ 

Before  Jehangir  went  into  camp,  he  had  been  March  to  ujam 
assured  by  Niir  Mahal  and  Asof  Khan  that  the  coAt 
Sultans  of  the  Dekhan  would  submit  at  his  ap- 
proach. The  Sultans  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Shiahs 
, united  with  Sunnis  to  resist  the  Moghul.  They 
marched  an  army  towards  the  frontier;  they  prepared 
to  do  battle.  N lir  Mahal  was  frightened;  she  implored 
i Jehangir  to  turn  the  movement  into  a hunting  ex- 
; pedition,  and  to  go  back  to  Agra.  Jehangir  re- 
1 fused ; his  honour  was  at  stake.  He  kept  sending 
on  reinforcements  to  Khurram.  At  last,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1617,  nearly  four  months  after  leaving  A jmir, 

Jehangir  encamped  near  the  city  of  Ujain.^^ 


Roe’s  Journal,  23rd  to  26th  December. 
Roe’s  Journal,  January  and  February,  1617. 
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Departure  of 
the  Persian  am- 
bassador : his 
sorrows. 


Roe  meets 
Khuzru. 


ATrath  about 
the  presents. 


Roe’s  aclyentures  at  tliis  period  are  of  some 
interest.  He  paid  a visit  to  tlie  Persian  ambassa- 
dor ; the  Persian  won  liis  sympathies  by  railing  at 
the  Moghul  court  and  all  the  officials.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  ambassador  returned  to  Persia  in 
high  dudgeon.  His  negotiations  had  failed.  The 
return  presents  were  wretchedly  mean.  He  had 
presented  J ehangir  with  thirty-five  horses ; in  re- 
turn he  had  received  only  three  thousand  rupees. 
Jehangir  tried  to  justify  himself.  He  caused  two 
lists  to  be  made.  On  one  list  the  Persian  presents 
were  entered  and  undervalued ; on  the  other  list 
the  Moghul  presents  were  entered  and  overvalued. 
The  meanest  things  were  written  down  in  the  Mo- 
ghul list,  such  as  melons,  pine-apples,  and  plantains. 
Still  there  was  a balance  in  favour  of  Persia ; it  was 
offered  the  ambassador  in  money.  Muhammad 
Riza  Beg  went  away  utterly  disgusted ; he  feigned 
sickness  rather  than  take  leave  of  Asof  Khan.’^® 
Another  day  Roe  fell  in  with  Khuzru.  The 
prince  was  mounted  on  an  elejihant ; he  passed  by 
whilst  Roe  was  sitting  under  a tree.  He  asked 
Roe  some  civil  questions,  and  then  went  away.  He 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  at  court.  To 
Roe’s  great  surprise  he  had  neimr  heard  of  the 
English,  or  of  their  ambassador.’^® 

Meanwhile  Roe  was  much  angered  by  the  Mo- 
ghul authorities,  Jehangir  had  solemnly  promised 
that  the  new  presents  coming  out  from  England 
should  neither  be  stopped  nor  opened.  Khurram 
had  stopped  them.  Jehangir  had  sent  for  the  boxes. 
Khurram  despatched  them  toUjain.  Jehangir  then 


’5  Roe’s  Journal,  1st  January  and  30tli  April. 
Roe’s  Journal,  3rd  February. 
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opened  them  himself ; he  helped  himself  to  every-  chapter  v. 
thing  he  liked,  including  many  things  not  intended 
for  him.  Roe  went  to  the  Ghusal-khana  to  com- 
plain. Jehangir  said  that  everything  should  be 
made  good ; he  would  make  it  all  right  with  the 
King  of  England.  Roe  got  no  redress.  Jehangir 
became  very  drunk.  He  kept  on  saying  that  he 
was  the  protector  of  Christians,  Mussulmans,  and 
Jews.  Then  he  wept  and  fell  into  various  passions. 

He  kept  them  up  in  the  Ghusal-khana  until  mid- 
night. 

In  March  the  imperial  camp  reached  the  famous  Nurniahai 
fortress  of  Mandu.  Another  mtriffue  came  to  Imht.  a-ainstKimr- 

^ ^ ram. 

Nur  Mahal  had  a daughter  by  her  first  husband. 

She  was  ambitious  for  this  daughter ; she  ceased  to 
care  for  her  niece,  Mumtaz  Mahal,  who  had  married 
Khurram.  A suggestive  event  filled  her  with  wrath. 

Khurram  had  become  reconciled  to  the  Khan  Khan- 
fin  ; he  had  married  a granddaughter  of  the  Khan 
Khanfin.  Niir  Mahal  was  furious  at  the  marriage. 

She  plotted  the  downfall  of  Khurram ; she  recon- 
ciled Jehangir  to  Khuzru;  she  resolved  to  marry  her 
daughter  to  Khuzru. 

KhmTam  was  still  the  favomfite  of  fortune.  He  Triumph  of 

. 1 • 1 • Xhurraru. 

was  triumphant  in  the  Dekhan.  His  success  was 
due  to  intrigues  rather  than  to  fighting.  The  Sul- 
tans of  Bijfipur  and  Golconda  grew  jealous  of  Malik 
Amber ; they  were  Shiahs  and  he  was  a Sunnf ; they 
naturally  deserted  his  cause.  KhmTam  defeated 
Malik  Amber  and  captm-ed  Ahmadnagar.  He  went 
back  to  Mandu  flushed  with  victory ; he  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  Jehangir.  He  received  the  title  of 


’’  Roe’s  Journal,  11th  March,  1617. 
Roe’s  Journal, 
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Mystery  and 
romance. 


Roe  hnted  as  an 
informer. 


Shah  ; henceforth  he  is  known  as  Shah  Khnrram 
or  Shah  Jehan.  Meanwhile  Nur  Mahal’s  intrig-ue 
jiroved  a failure  ; Klmzru  refused  to  marry  her 
daughter.'^® 

There  is  mystery  and  romance  about  Khuzru. 
There  is  a mystery  as  to  the  part  he  played  in  the 
history  of  the  time.  To  all  appearance  he  had  been 
the  pet  of  Akber,  the  idol  of  the  Rajpoots.  His 
attachment  to  Christianity  and  Christians  is  very 
remarkable.  His  marriage  is  a romance.  He  was 
married  to  one  wife.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 

O 

Mussulman  of  high  standing,  a foster-brother  of 
Akber ; he  was  named  Khan-i-Azam.  This  man 
was  a type  of  a class.  He  had  been  so  strict  a Mus- 
sulman that  he  went  to  ]\Iecca  to  escape  from  the 
innovations  of  Akber.  Mecca  shook  his  faith  in 
Islam,  just  as  Rome  has  sometimes  shaken  the  faith 
of  a Catholic.  He  returned  to  India  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Divine  Faith.®®  It  may  be  inferred 
that  his  daughter  inherited  his  natm-e.  Nothing  is 
known  beyond  the  fact  that  Khuzru  was  devoted  to 
her  ; for  her  sake  he  refused  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  Nur  Mahal.  By  doing  so  he  might  have  saved 
his  life  and  gained  the  throne.  It  is  said  that  his 
wife  entreated  him  to  marry  Niir  Mahal’s  daughter ; 
but  he  was  firm  in  his  devotion  to  her.®^ 

About  this  period  Roe  was  losing  ground.  He 
could  get  no  treaty.  He  was  growing  unpopular. 
His  complaints  against  provincial  governors  raised 


Roe’s  Journal,  ib. 

Khan-i-Azam  was  one  of  Akber’s  Amirs.  lie  is  No.  21  on  the  list  of  Abul 
Fazl.  Mr  Blockmann  has  furnished  full  particulars  respecting  him.  See  Ain-i- 
Akbari,  page  325,  et  seq. 

See  Catrou’s  history  of  the  Moghul  Dynasty.  Other  grounds  for  Khuzru’s 
refusal  are  stated;  they  were  of  less  weight;  they  involve  contradictions  which 
cannot  easily  be  reconciled. 
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up  enemies.  Roe  was  conscious  of  this  ; he  explains 
the  causes.  The  viceroys  and  governors  dreaded 
lest  Jehangir  should  discover  their  oppressions  and 
exactions.  They  farmed  out  the  revenues  of  the 
empire.  They  were  tyrannical  towards  the  Hindus. 
They  hanged  men  up  by  the  heels  until  they  paid 
fine  or  ransom.®^  Accordingly  they  regarded  Roe  as 
an  informer.®® 

Strange  to  say,  the  English  at  this  early  period 
were  alarming  the  Moghuls.  They  displayed  that 
contempt  for  Asiatics  which  is  an  instinct  of  the 
race.  Some  sailor  musketeers  were  landed  near 
Surat.  The  jolly  mariners  declared  that  they  were 
going  to  take  the  fortress.  The  threat  was  ab- 
surd ; but  the  Moghuls  were  terribly  frightened.®'^ 
It  was  reported  to  court ; the  fortress  was  strength- 
ened. Flying  rumours  went  abroad  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  taken  Goa ; that  a great  fleet  was  coming 
out  from  England.  Jehangir  was  afraid  that  Roe 


The  statements  of  Roe  are  confirmed  by  every  succeeding  traveller.  They 
show  the  character  of  Moghul  rule.  Above  all,  they  show  the  vast  difference  be- 
tween Europeans  and  Hindus.  If  an  Englishman  is  oppressed,  a hundred  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  will  step  out  to  protect  him.  If  a Hindfi  is  oppressed,  other 
HindCis  look  listlessly  on  ; not  a man  will  move. 

Roe’s  Journal,  ih. 

Differences  of  race  are  important  elements  in  the  history  of  India.  The 
fact  cannot  be  denied  that  the  European  is  far  stronger  than  the  Asiatic  in  mind 
and  body.  It  was  obvious  to  the  Moghuls  from  the  day  that  Englishmen  first 
landed  in  India.  No  statesmanship  can  imbue  the  natives  of  India  with  the  in- 
stincts of  Englishmen  ; no  statesmanship  can  imbue  the  Bengalee  with  the  instincts 
of  Rajpoots.  In  time  the  Hindds  may  become  stronger;  but  the  climate  is 
against  them.  The  Europeans  are  strong  so  long  as  they  are  recruited  from 
Europe,  and  are  in  frequent  intercourse  with  Europe.  If  they  remain  too  long  in 
India,  they  become  effeminate  and  Hinduised.  The  natives  of  India  can  only 
become  strong  by  frequent  intercourse  with  Europe.  One  fact,  however,  cannot 
be  repeated  too  often.  So  long  as  the  natives  of  India  are  married  as  children  to 
girls  who  are  shut  up  from  their  childhood,  their  descendants  will  be  little  better 
than  children.  They  would  be  worn  out  by  the  political  life  which  is  as  neces- 
sary to  Europeans  as  the  air  they  breathe.  No  education  will  prepare  them 
for  the  exercise  of  political  power  ; it  may  enable  Hindus  to  talk  like  men ; it  will 
not  prevent  them  from  thinking  and  acting  like  children. 


CHAPTER 


Moghuls  frig 
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CHAPTER  V.  "wanted  to  steal  away.  Gradually  tire  alarm  died 
out ; matters  returned  to  their  old  footing 

Suddenly  the  English  were  in  great  favour. 
The  queen  mother  was  returning  from  a pilgrimage 
to  Mecca ; her  ship  was  captured  by  English  pirates ; 
she  was  rescued  by  the  East  India  Company’s  fleet. 
The  grandees  at  court  complimented  Roe ; they  also 
wondered  that  the  King  of  England  should  permit 
his  subjects  to  turn  pirates.®® 

Roe  bribes  Asof  About  the  saiue  time  Roe  manag-ed  to  bribe  Asof 

Khan : leaves  _ ^ 

India,  1618.  Khan  with  a large  pearl.  It  worked  like  magic, 
Asof  Khan  stirred  himself  to  befriend  the  English. 
All  debts  due  to  the  English  were  paid  up  without 
difficulty.  All  the  nobles  were  eager  to  buy  Eng- 
lish goods.  The  whole  investment  was  sold  at 
once  ; treble  the  stock  might  liave  been  sold.  In 
time  the  zeal  of  Asof  Khan  cooled  down ; still  the 
Moghuls  and  English  were  better  friends.  Things 
were  thus  drifting  on  when  the  career  of  Roe  di'ew 
to  a close.  In  1618  Roe  left  India  for  Persia; 
henceforth  he  disapjiears  from  the  history  of  India.®'^ 


Mogbui  admin-  It  is  Dossiblo  to  get  some  glimpses  of  the  state 

istratiou.  ® ® ^ -r. 

of  Hindustan  dmung  the  reign  of  Jehangir.  Roe 
denounced  the  Moghul  administration  in  strong 


This  ancedote  is  omitted  by  Kerr  and  Pinkerton.  It  is  preserved  by 
Purchas.  See  chapter  viii.,  Calcutta  reprint. 

Roe’s  Journal,  5th  October,  1617. 

Roe’s  Journal,  ii.  Roe  became  famous  a few  years  later  as  ambassador  to 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

It  is  curious  to  note  from  Roe’s  Journal  that  even  at  this  early  period  the  East 
India  Company  was  harassed  by  projectors.  One  set  wanted  to  promote  the  sale 
of  English  lead  by  laying  down  water-works  at  Agra.  . Another  set  wanted  to 
divert  the  trade  between  India  and  Persia  from  the  land  route  via  Khbul  to 
the  sea  route  via  the  Indus  and  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Roe  observes 
that  such  schemes  were  likely  to  prove  more  profitable  to  the  projectors  than  to 
the  East  India  Company. 
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language  ; lie  was  so  bitter  tliat  some  may  consider  chapter  v. 
he  was  prejudiced.  The  evidence  of  Jehangir  as 
regards  his  own  administration  may  be  accepted  as 
undeniable.  After  Roe  left  India  Jehangir  went  to 
Guzerat;  subsequently  he  visited  Ujain  and  Agra  ; 
ii  he  then  returned  to  Delhi.  His  observations  on  the 
country  and  peojile  may  be  summed  uji  in  a few 
words  : — 

“Guzerat,”  says  Jehangir,  “is  infested  with  confessions  of 
thieves  and  vagabonds.  I have  occasionally  exe- 
cuted two  or  three  hundred  in  one  day ; I could  not 
suppress  the  brigandage.  The  province  is  hemmed 
round  with  forests.  Twenty  thousand  jiioneers  cut 
a way  through  with  saws  and  hatchets.  On  my  re- 
turn from  Guzerat  I visited  Ujain.  A Moghul  at 
Ujain  had  been  convicted  of  inviting  females  to  his 
gardens,  making  them  drunk,  strangling  them,  and 
stripping  them  of  their  jewels.  His  house  was 
searched ; seven  hundi'ed  sets  of  female  ornaments 
were  discovered  there  ; I ordered  him  to  be  torn 
piece-meal  with  hot  pincers.  From  Ujain  I went  to 
Agra.  Here  I became  reconciled  to  Khuzru  through 
the  intervention  of  my  son  Parwiz.  I left  Agra  for 
Delhi.  At  Delhi  1 heard  of  a rebellion  in  Kanouj. 

I sent  a force  to  put  it  down.  Thirty  thousand 
rebels  were  slain  ; ten  thousand  heads  were  sent  to 
Delhi ; ten  thousand  bodies  were  hung  on  trees  with 
their  heads  downwards  along  the  several  highways. 
Notwithstanding  frequent  massacres  there  are  al- 
most constant  rebellions  in  Hindustan.  There  is  not 
a province  in  the  emjiire  in  which  half  a million  of 
people  have  not  been  slaughtered  during  my  own 
reign  and  that  of  my  father.  Ever  and  anon  some 
accursed  miscreant  spiings  up  to  unfurl  the  standard 
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MoRhul  wars 
against  Hindu 
peasantry. 


of  rebellion.  In  Hindustan  tliere  never  lias  existed 
a period  of  com]ilete  repose.” 

This  horrible  state  of  things  was  not  an  episode 
in  the  reign  of  Jehangir ; it  began  in  the  reign  of 
Akber ; it  lasted  for  a century  longer.  Manouchi 
confirms  the  testimony"  of  Jehangir.  He  wrote  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  centmy.  His 
account  is  based  partly  on  the  Moghul  chronicles ; 
partly  on  his  personal  experience  during  a life  of 
forty-eight  years  in  India.  His  evidence  is  to  the 
following  effect : — “ The  war  against  the  rebellious 
peasants  gave  more  trouble  to  Akber  than  all  his 
wars  against  the  Rajas.  The  peasants  were  en- 
trenched in  inaccessible  forests ; they  were  familiar 
with  the  paths  ; they  burst  forth  in  bands  to  bmm 
and  pillage  villages.  When  taken  by  surprise,  they 
fortified  themselves  amidst  ruined  habitations.  They 
fought  with  carabines.  When  attacked  they  dis- 
charged their  carabines  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
musket-shot.  Their  wives  reloaded  their  carabines. 
When  their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  they  fought 
with  bows  and  javelins.  The  war  against  the 
peasants  began  in  the  reign  of  Akber  ; it  is  not  yet 
over ; to  this  day  the  wretches  are  beheaded  when- 
ever they  are  found  in  the  villages  carrying  arms. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  travellers  to  find 
heads  hung  u23on  the  trees,  or  fixed  ujion  poles, 
along  the  great  roads.  These  robbers  are  to  be 
known  by  their  shaven  chins  ; their  long  mustachios 
which  reach  to  the  ears.  They  are  dispersed  amongst 
all  the  villages  between  Agra  and  Dellii.” 

Jehangi'r’s  Mer.'oirs  of  Himself;  translated  by  Major  Price,  pages  117  to 
128:  London,  1829.  The  language  of  Jehangir  is  a reflex  of  his  detestable 
character. 

Catron’s  History  of  the  Moghul  Dynasty  in  India,  founded  on  the  Memoirs 
of  Manouchi,  page  97  : London,  1826. 
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Jeliangir  reigned  nine  years  after  Roe’s  de-  chapter  v. 
parture.  His  fui’tlier  movements  are  of  little 
moment  in  history.  After  some  wanderings  he  pro-  Sinw^edy. 
needed  to  Lahore.  He  made  Lahore  his  head 
quarters ; he  spent  the  hot  months  of  every  year 
amongst  the  cool  mountains  of  Kashmir.  The 
history  of  his  reign  is  a record  of  intrigue,  treach- 
ery, and  murder.  It  has  no  parallel  except  in 
oriental  annals.  Horrible  as  it  will  appear,  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  ciuTent  of  affairs  in 
Persia  was  equally  marked  by  jierfidy  and  blood. 

The  chief  actors  in  the  tragedy  are  easily  re-  tog°edy.'’ 
alized.  Jehangfr  was  the  indolent  and  self-in- 
dulgent sovereign.  Nur  Mahal  was  the  jealous  and 
vindictive  queen.  Khuzru  was  the  heir-apparent ; 
he  was  heir  to  nothing  but  misfortune  ; he  was  help- 
less and  out  of  favour.  Parwfz  was  a drunkard ; 
he  played  a small  part  in  the  drama  ; he  died  before 
it  was  over.  Shah  Jehan  was  still  in  favour  with 
Jehangir ; he  was  hated  by  Nur  Mahal ; he  was 
ready  to  commit  any  crime  that  would  clear  his 
way  to  the  throne. 

Nur  Mahal  had  betrothed  her  daughter  toNurMahai’s 
Shahrydr,  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Je- 
hangir. She  had  thus  become  the  natural  enemy 
of  Khuzru,  Parwiz,  and  Shah  Jehan.  Henceforth 
she  plotted  their  destruction ; they  stood  between 
Shahrydr  and  the  throne.  Doubtless  she  anticipated 
the  death  of  Jehangir ; she  aspired  to  reign  after 
him  in  the  name  of  Shahrydr. 

There  was  a breach  between  Niir  Mahal  and  her  ®>:eaci'  between 

Nur  Mahal  and 

brother  Asof  Khan ; they  were  plotting  for  different 
ends.  Niir  Mahal  was  working  for  her  son-in-law 
Shahrydr.  Asof  Khan  was  working  for  his  son-in- 
law  Shah  Jehan. 
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CHAPTER  V.  Two  men  appear  upon  tlie  stage  as  types  of 
classes.  They  were  known  as  the  Khan  Khandn 
and  Mahdhat  Khan.  The  Khan  Khandn  was  a 
Moghul.®®  Ho  had  long  been  notorious  for  treachery 
and  corruption  whilst  commanding  the  army  in  the 
Dekhan.  He  had  made  his  jieaco  with  Shah  Jehan 
by  giving  him  a daughter  in  marriage.  He  had 
become  the  staunch  ally  of  Shah  Jehan ; but  he  was 
false  and  treacherous  like  all  Moghuls ; it  was  easy 
to  foresee  that  he  would  desert  his  own  son-in-law 
if  it  served  his  ends. 

MahAbatKhan,  Maliabat  Klian  was  a Kaiiioot;  he  commanded 

the  Rajpoot.  ^ . 

Rajpoots  ; he  showed  himself  on  all  occasions  to  be 
a Rajpoot.  His  loyalty  to  Jehangir  under  the 
strongest  provocations  was  an  instinct  in  his  Rajpoot 
nature.  It  shows  the  marked  superiority  of  the 
Rajpoot  to  the  Moghul.®^ 

wyinthe  The  first  tragedy  was  the  murder  of  Khuzru. 

The  war  in  the  Dekhan  broke  out  afresh.  Shah 
Jehan  was  ordered  to  return  to  Burhanpur ; he  still 
had  reason  to  fear  Khuzru  ; he  refused  to  leave  the 
com't  unless  he  took  Khuzru  with  him.  Nur  Mahal 
raised  no  objection;  if  Khuzru  was  murdered, 
Shahryfir  would  be  rid  of  another  rival.  Shah 
Jehan  proceeded  to  the  Dekhan  accomjDanied  by 


This  is  the  same  man  Tvho  has  already  appeared  in  history  in  the  reigns  of 
Jehangir  and  Akber.  He  was  a son  of  Bairam  Khan.  Khan  Khanan  is  not  a 
name.  It  is  the  title  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

Herbert  says  that  Mahabat  Khan  was  a Rajpoot.  Jehangir,  in  his  Autobio- 
graphy, says  that  he  was  an  Afghan.  He  must  refer  to  some  other  Mahhbat 
Khan.  Mahhbat  Khan  commanded  Rajpoots  ; the  Rajpoots  would  obey  no  one 
hut  their  own  Raja.  Mahhbat  Khan  was  viceroy  of  Kabul ; no  Afghan  would  be 
appointed  viceroy  of  Kabul.  Jehangir  was  likely  to  follow  the  example  of 
Akber ; to  appoint  Mahhbat  Khan  to  he  viceroy  of  Kabul,  and  to  keep  down  the 
Afghans  by  an  army  of  Rajpoots.  Tod  clears  up  the  difficulty.  Mahkbat  Khan 
was  a Rajpoot  of  the  family  of  the  Rana  of  Cliitor.  He  had  been  converted  to 
the  Mussulman  religion.  Tod’s  Rajasthan,  vol.  ii.  page  42  note. 
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liis  eldest  brother  under  guard.  He  was  also  ac- 
companied by  bis  fatlier-in-law  the  Khan  Khamln. 

The  details  of  the  war  in  the  Deklian  are  of 
small  importance.  Shah  Jehan  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Burhanpur ; he  soon  reduced  Malik 
Amber  to  submission.  Suddenly  the  news  reached 
Burhanpur  that  JehangiT  was  dying.  Tidings  that 
the  Padishah  was  dead  or  dying  always  created  a 
I ’ ferment.  If  Jehangir  died,  Khuzru  would  have 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  Shah  Jehan  had  thus  the 
strongest  motives  for  getting  rid  of  Khuzru.  He 
feigned  sickness  ; he  left  Burhanjim- ; in  his  absence 
Khuzru  was  strangled  in  the  night  by  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Khan  Khandn.  Next  morning  the 
wife  of  Khuzru  entered  the  chamber ; she  saw  that 
1 her  husband  had  been  strangled  ; she  shrieked,  tore 
her  hair,  and  proclaimed  the  murder.  Shah  Jehan 
returned  to  Bmlianpur ; he  affected  deep  sorrow. 
Every  one  in  Burhanpur  susjiected  him  of  the 
murder ; they  all  cursed  him  as  the  prime  mover  in 
the  crime.®^ 

Jehangir  had  by  this  time  recovered  of  his  sick- 
ness. He  guessed  at  once  that  Khuzru  had  been 
I mm'dered  by  Shah  Jehan.  He  sent  for  the  widow 
and  her  son  Bulaki.  He  gave  Bulaki  the  rank  of 
Ten  thousand  horse.  He  declared  Bulaki  to  be  his 
successor  to  the  empire.  The  crime  that  was  to 
have  placed  Shah  Jehan  upon  the  throne  only  led 
to  the  elevation  of  BuMki. 

Nur  Mahal  must  have  been  confounded  by  the 

See  Herbert’s  Travels,  folio,  pages  79  et  seq.  London,  1635.  Herbert 
travelled  in  India  in  1626  ; he  was  thus  a contemporary  of  the  events  be  de- 
scribes. He  was  an  English  gentleman  of  good  family.  His  statements  are  con- 
firmed by  Father  Catron.  He  is  the  main  authority  for  the  remainder  of  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  J ehangir. 
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nomination  of  Bultild.  He  was  only  a child ; pos- 
sibly she  piu’jDosed  to  get  rid  of  him  on  a futiu’e  day. 
Meanwhile  she  was  bent  on  the  ruin  of  Shah  Jehan. 
She  plotted  to  get  Shah  Jehan  out  of  the  Dekhan. 
The  Persians  had  taken  possession  of  Kandahar. 
Shah  Jehan  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  north- 
west and  drive  the  Persians  out  of  Kandahar.  Pie 
pretended  that  he  could  not  leave  the  Dekhan.  He 
was  soon  out-manoeuvred.  The  command  of  the 
expedition  to  Kandahar  was  given  to  Shahrydr. 
Shah  Jehan  was  ordered  to  send  the  greater  part  of 
his  army  to  Shahrydr.  The  leading  officers  in  his 
army  were  ordered  to  leave  him  and  join  the  camp 
of  Shahrydr. 

Shah  Jehan’s  affairs  were  desperate;  there  was 
no  fighting  against  Nur  Mahal.  He  had  some  hope 
of  Asof  Khan ; he  had  married  Asof  Khan’s 
daughter.  Asof  Khan  was  '^secretly  working  in  his 
favom'.  A plot  was  hatched  of  startling  audacity. 
Asof  Khan  formed  a jdan  for  getting  possession  of 
the  vast  treasm'es  at  Agra.  Had  it  been  successful 
Shah  Jehan  could  have  bought  over  all  the  officers 
in  JehangiT’s  army.  They  would  have  rushed  to 
his  standard  directly  they  heard  that  he  had  got 
the  gold.  The  plot  very  nearly  succeeded.  Asof 
Khan  persuaded  Jehangfr  to  move  the  treasures 
from  Agra  to  Lahore.  Shah  Jehan  was  to  cap- 
ture the  treasure  on  the  road.  He  was  ambitious, 
greedy,  and  revengeful ; he  had  no  scruple  about 
robbing  his  father ; the  plot  suited  every  passion  in 
his  natm’e.  He  at  once  prepared  to  play  his  part 
in  the  scheme. 

Asof  Khan  carried  JehangiVs  order  to  Agra. 
The  treasm’er  at  Agra  was  suspicious  of  the  order ; 
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he  objected  to  the  cost  and  danger  of  carriage;  he 
I was  overruled  by  Asof  Khan.  The  camels  were 
i loaded;  they  were  about  to  leave  the  fortress. 

I Suddenly  the  treasurer  heard  that  Shah  Jehan  was 
I coming  up  from  the  Dekhan  by  forced  marches. 

I He  saw  through  the  plot  in  a moment.  He  un- 
s loaded  the  camels ; he  reported  the  coming  of 
; Shah  Jehan  to  Jehanglr.  When  Shah  Jehan  came 
ji  up,  the  treasure  was  safely  lodged  in  the  fortress. 

He  tried  in  vain  to  capture  the  fortress.  He  wasted 
i!  three  weeks  in  the  attempt.  Then  he  heard  that 
' J ehangir  had  left  Lahore  and  was  marching  towards 
i Delhi.  He  had  no  alternative  but  to  fight  against 
il  his  father, 

I Jehangir  had  been  roused  from  his  lethargy. 
The  plot  to  rob  him  of  his  treasures  fell  upon  him 
like  a thunderbolt.  He  summoned  forces  from  the 
extremities  of  his  empire ; from  Mahdbat  Khan, 

1 viceroy  of  Kdbul ; from  Parwiz,  viceroy  of  Bengal. 
He  marched  from  Lahore  to  Delhi  to  fight  against 
his  son.  The  two  armies  met  near  Delhi.  The  bat- 
tle raged  after  the  manner  of  Asiatic  battles.  For 
some  time  the  victory  was  with  Shah  Jehan.  A 
< rebel  Raja  in  his  army  cut  his  way  to  Jehanglr’s 
camp ; he  seized  Jehangir  as  his  prisoner ; he  was 
beaten  down  by  a battle-axe ; he  died  with  a curse 
! upon  his  lij^s.  The  Rajpoots  round  him  were  seized 
I with  a panic.  Shah  Jehan  shouted  and  threatened 
‘ in  vain ; Rajpoots  obey  no  one  but  their  Raja. 

They  rushed  from  the  field ; the  whole  of  the  rebel 
; army  followed.  All  was  lost.  Shah  Jehan  galloped 
off  to  the  south  ; he  escaped  with  a few  horsemen  to 
the  mountains  of  Mewdt.®® 


I ^ The  plot  of  Asof  Khan  and  Shah  Jehan  to  seize  the  treasure  at  Agra  is 
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Asiatic  movements  are  often  a riddle.  They 
defy  all  calculation ; they  are  a series  of  startling 
surprises.  Within  a few  weeks  of  the  battle  Shah 
Jehan  was  reconciled  to  Jehangfr.  Shah  Jehan 
humbled  himself  to  the  dust ; implored  forgiveness ; 
took  a solemn  oath  never  to  rebel  again.  In  the 
end  J ehangir  forgave  him ; within  a few  months  he 
broke  out  in  another  rebellion. 

Jealousy  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  rebel- 
lion. Jehangfr  had  treated  Parwfz  with  great  favour  ; 
he  had  appointed  Mahabat  Khan  the  Kajpoot  to  the 
command  of  the  army.®^  Shah  Jehan  revolted  out 
of  jealousy  of  Parwiz ; the  Khan  Khan^in  joined 
him  out  of  jealousy  of  Mahdbat  Khan.  Parwfz  and 
Mahdbat  Khan  marched  against  the  rebels.  Shah 
Jehan  and  the  Khan  Khandn  retreated  southward 
towards  Burhanpur.  The  Khan  Kliandn  played  a 
new  game  of  treachery ; he  tried  to  save  himself  by 
betraying  Shah  Jehan.  The  plot  was  discovered; 
the  Khan  Khanan  openly  deserted  to  the  army  of 
Parwfz  and  Mahdbat  Khan  ; Shah  Jehan  was  forced 
to  fly  out  of  the  empire. 

The  disappearance  of  Shah  Jehan  was  a 
mystery.  Nothing  was  heard  of  him  for  months. 
Suddenly  he  turned  ujj  in  Bengal.  He  had  gone 
across  India  from  Bmlianpur  eastward  to  the 
T elinga  country ; he  had  then  pushed  northwards 

one  of  the  most  suggestive  events  in  the  history  of  Moghul  India.  Strange  to 
say,  it  has  been  ignored  by  modern  historians.  Few  accounts,  however,  can  be 
better  authenticated.  The  story  is  told  by  Herbert,  who  was  in  India  very 
shortly  afterwards.  It  was  also  told  in  the  Moghul  chronicle  on  which  Manouchi 
based  his  memoirs.  Its  historical  significance  is  undoubted.  Nothing  could 
better  show  the  lawlessness  of  men’s  minds  under  Moghul  rule. 

Mahfibat  Khan  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  to  the  post  of  Khan  Khanfin. 
The  statement  is  perplexing.  The  Rajpoot  could  only  command  Rajpoots ; the 
Moghul  could  only  command  Moghuls.  Possibly  a Rajpoot  army  was  sent  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Moghul  army. 
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tlirougli  Orissa  into  Bengal.  Ilis  march  resemhled  chapter  v. 
the  flying  raids  of  Ala-ud-dm  and  Malik  Kafur.  He 
appeared  before  Dacca,  the  new  capital  of  Bengal. 

The  viceroy  of  Bengal  was  taken  by  sitrprise ; he 
was  seized  with  a panic ; he  fled  in  hot  haste  from 
Dacca  to  Benares.  Shah  Jehan  ravaged  all  Bengal  I 
he  pillaged  towns  and  villages ; he  robbed  the  in- 
habitants of  their  money  and  j ewels  ; he  committed 
outrages  which  rendered  his  army  a terror. 

The  imperial  army  under  Parwiz  and  Mahabat  Defeat  of  shah 

^ 11  Jehan. 

Khan  was  soon  on  the  move.  It  advanced  from  the 
Dekhan  in  a northerly  direction  towards  Allahabad  ; 
it  then  moved  in  an  easterly  direction  towards 
Benares.  A battle  was  fought  near  Benares.  Tlie 
old  antagonism  was  working  mischief  in  both 
armies.  The  Mussulmans  were  jealous  of  the  Raj- 
poots. Shah  Jehan  very  nearly  routed  his  enemies. 

His  Raj  poots  had  gained  the  victory ; but  his 
Mussulmans  hung  back.  The  Rajpoots  were  un- 
supported ; they  were  soon  beaten.  The  whole  of 
the  rebel  army  turned  tail  and  fled.  Shah  Jehan 
saw  that  fate  was  still  against  him.  He  struck  the 
ground  with  his  lance ; he  left  his  camp  to  be 
plundered;  he  galloped  off  to  the  south  with  four 
thousand  horsemen,  to  seek  once  more  for  refuge  in 
the  Dekhan. 

The  antagonism  between  Mussulman  and  Raj-  Antagonism 

. . , between  Mus- 

poot  was  beginning  to  rend  the  empire.  Akber 
had  kept  the  peace  between  the  two  ; he  had  played 
one  against  the  other ; he  had  maintained  a bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  body  politic.  Before  he  died 
signs  of  a rupture  were  already  manifest.  The 
Mussulman  party  supported  the  revolt  of  Jehangir  ; 
the  Rajpoot  party  favoured  the  succession  of  Khuzru. 
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Jeliangir  had  no  policy;  he  Avas  driven  along  by  hiaj 
temper  or  by  Niir  Mahal.  Before  his  accession  the  j 
Ivajpoots  had  angered  him  by  fighting  against  him. 
After  his  accession  he  had  favoured  the  Mussulmans.!  i 

:i) 

After  the  revolt  of  Khuzru  he  leaned  somewhat  :! 
towards  the  Rajpoots.  He  wavered  to  and  fro;  he* 
trimmed  between  the  two  ; his  trimming  saved  the ; 
empire. 

The  imperial  army  Avas  divided  like  the  rebel' 
army.  Mahdbat  Khan  Avas  a Rajpoot.  ParAvfz:| 
Avas  a Mussulman.  There  Aims  a traitor  in  the  camp  ;|ji 
the  Khan  Klianan  was  playing  his  old  game  ofj 
treachery  ; like  a true  Moghul  he  plotted  against  the  j 
Rajpoot.  Mahdbat  Khan  discoA^ered  his  intrigues 
he  2^1aced  the  Khan  Klianan  under  arrest.  The'- 
Khan  Klianan  Avas  still  at  Avork.  He  kindled  the 
jealousy  of  ParAViz  against  Mahdbat  Khan.  Mean-1 
time  Nur  Mahal  and  Asof  Khan  Avere  plotting  against  J 
Mahdbat  Khan.  The  storm  soon  burst  upon  thejl 
Rajpoot  general.  J ehangir  ordered  the  Khan  Khandni 
to  bo  sent  to  Lahore.  Shortly  afterwards  he  de-^ 
priA^ed  Mahdbat  Khan  of  his  command ; he  ap-* 
pointed  an  Afghan  named  Khan  Jehan  to  comniandj 
in  the  room  of  Mahabat  Khan.  The  appointments 
is  the  key  to  Jehangfr’s  policy.  His  father  Akber  || 
had  gained  his  ends  by  pitting  the  Rajpoots  against  r 
the  Afghans.  Jehangir  adopted  the  dangerous  idea 
of  pitting  the  Afgha,ns  against  the  Raj])Oots.  The  : 
outcome  of  this  policy  Avill  be  seen  in  the  next  reign. 

Mahdbat  Khan  AA^as  Avell-nigh  broken-hearted.  ' 
He  knew  that  Jehangir  was  an  old  dotard;  he  knew . 
that  Nur  Mahal  and  the  Khan  Kliandn  had  Avorked 
his  ruin.  He  retired  to  a fortress  of  his  OAvn ; he 
would  Avait  until  time  proA^ed  his  innocence.  But 
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Nur  Malial  stung  him  with  further  insults;  she 
. ordered  him  to  quit  his  fortress  and  go  to  Orissa. 

In  desperation  he  raised  a force  of  five  thousand 
1 Rajpoots.  He  resolved  to  go  to  Lahore  and  make 
i;  his  own  defence  to  Jehangir. 

1 Nur  Mahal  and  Asof  Khan  were  kept  informed 
of  every  movement.  They  feared  the  Rajpoots  ; 
they  feared  that  Mahdbat  Khan  would  ingratiate 
j himself  with  Jehangir.  They  induced  Jehangir  to 
order  Mahdbat  Khan  to  come  alone  and  answer  for 
I his  infamy.  Mahdbat  Khan  saw  through  their  craft, 
j He  had  married  his  daughter  to  a young  noble ; 

! he  sent  the  bridegroom  to  make  his  excuse  and  treat 
i on  surer  terms.  Nur  Mahal  kept  the  matter  secret 
il  from  Jehangir.  She  issued  her  own  orders ; they 
were  the  expression  of  a vindictiveness  at  once 
I feminine  and  oriental.  When  Mahabat  Khan’s  son- 
I indaw  entered  the  imperial  camp,  he  was  forced  to 
! dismount  from  his  elephants,  to  disrobe  himself  of 
i his  bravery,  to  clothe  himself  in  filthy  rags.  He  was 
: then  cruelly  beaten  with  rattans,  set  backwards  on 
a lean  horse,  and  conducted  baredieaded  through 
: the  imperial  army. 

' Mahfibat  Khan  was  furious  at  the  insult ; still 
he  retained  his  self-constraint.  He  knew  that  Niir 
; Mahal  was  alone  to  blame  ; indeed,  the  whole  coun- 
i try  was  incensed  at  her.  He  took  measures  accord- 
ingly. The  imperial  army  had  left  Lahore  and 
was  proceeding  to  Kfibul.  It  was  crossing  the  river 
Jhelum  by  a bridge  of  boats.  At  daybreak  most  of 
: the  troops  had  gone  over.  Jehangir  was  still  sleep- 
ing. Suddenly  Mahdbat  Khan  surrounded  his  tents 
with  Rajpoots  and  carried  him  off  prisoner. 

The  confusion  that  followed  beggars  description. 
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Jeliangir  was  helpless  ; he  was  mounted  on  an  ele- 
phant and  guarded  with  Rajpoots;  otherwise  he 
was  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  the  Padishah. 
At  heart  he  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  Niir  Mahal  and 
Asof  Khan ; he  said  as  much  to  Mahdbat  Khan ; 
what  sorrows  he  had  he  drowned  in  wine  and  opium. 
Nur  Mahal  was  like  a tigress  robbed  of  her  prey. 
She  had  crossed  the  river,  but  re-crossed  it.  She 
made  a desperate  effort  to  recover  Jeliangir;  there 
was  no  standing  against  the  Rajpoots.  In  the 
end  she  was  taken  prisoner  with  her  brother  Asof 
Khan. 

Meantime  the  authority  of  Mah^bat  Khan  was 
supreme ; the  whole  army  obeyed  him.  He  was  no 
rebel ; he  meant  no  harm  to  Jeliangir ; he  sought  to 
clear  his  honour  and  be  revenged  on  Kur  Mahal. 
The  death  of  Nur  Mahal  was  becoming  a state 
necessity ; she  had  engulfed  the  empire.  The 
monster  multitude  exclaimed  against  her ; Mahdbat 
Khan  and  many  of  the  nobles  assented  to  her  execu- 
tion. She  had  one  resource  left ; she  craved  per- 
mission to  take  farewell  of  JehangiT.  She  was  re- 
luctantly admitted;  she  won  over  Jeliangir;  he 
implored  Maluibat  Khan  to  release  her.  Mahabat 
Khan  could  not  disobey.  He  had  been  gulled  into 
the  belief  that  JehangiT  would  never  leave  him. 
Probably  he  hesitated  to  take  the  life  of  a woman. 

Nur  Mahal  regained  her  liberty;  she  found  in- 
trignes  ready  to  her  hand.  The  antagonism  between 
Mussulman  and  Rajpoot  was  growing  fiercer  day 
by  day.  It  led  to  treacheries,  brawls,  and  murders. 
She  emptied  the  coffers  of  Jeliangir;  she  raised  an 
army  to  fight  against  the  Rajpoots;  she  formed  a 
strong  league  of  Moghuls  and  Afghans  against  the 
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Eajpoots.  Tlie  history  is  very  obscure  ; tlie  action  chapter  v. 
of  the  Mog’lmls  is  uncertain;  to  all  appearance  Niir 
Mahal  was  working  the  Afghans  against  the  Raj- 
poots. At  this  crisis  Jehangir  fled  from  Mahdbat 
Khan  and  joined  the  army  of  Nur  Mahal. 

Mahdbat  Khan  was  taken  aback.  He  had  been 
befooled  by  Jehangir;  he  soon  found  that  Jehangir'^®'™"' 
was  still  the  slave  of  Nur  Mahal.  He  received  a 
peremptory  order  from  Jehangir  to  release  Asof 
Klian.  He  obeyed,  but  obedience  availed  him 
nothing.  Niir  Mahal  set  all  his  enemies  against  him. 

Parwiz  died  at  this  time,  or  he  would  have  joined 
Parwiz.  He  fled  to  the  Rana  of  Udaipur  ; Jehangir 
demanded  his  surrender.  In  this  extremity  Mahdbat 
Khan  baffled  all  his  enemies  ; he  marched  off  to  the 
Dekhan;  he  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Shah 
Jehan. 

Amidst  this  round  of  intrigues  and  treacheries  “angUieir 
Jehangir  was  sinking  to  his  grave.  He  was  sixty 
years  of  age.  He  had  gone  to  Kashmir  in  the  hot 
months  of  1627 ; asthma  forced  him  to  return. 

Death  overtook  him  on  the  way.  He  again  nomin- 
ated Buldki  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne.  He  died 
on  the  twelfth  of  October,  1627. 

The  power  of  Nur  Mahal  was  gone  in  a moment.  Mahaf-^won- 
It  was  based  upon  the  doting  fondness  of  Jehangir;  ationofBuuki, 
it  vanished  with  his  last  breath.  She  had  no  genius, 
no  policy.  She  was  guided  only  by  a vindictive 
temper  which  shut  her  eyes  to  consequences.  She 
blindly  espoused  the  cause  of  Shahrydr.  She  blindly 
drove  Mahdbat  Khan  into  the  arms  of  Shah  Jehan. 

Possibly  there  were  springs  of  action  in  her  feminine 
nature  which  are  hidden  from  the  historian.  Roe 
hints  at  an  early  amour  between  Nur  Mahal  and 
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Shall  Jehan.  Herbert  says  more  distinctly  that  she 
would  have  had  an  amour  with  the  son  of  Mahdbat 
Khan,  but  for  her  hatred  towards  the  father.  Shah- 
rydr  was  a fool ; possibly  she  had  a passion  for 
Shahryar.  She  was  suspected  of  having  poisoned 
Parwiz  and  Jehangir.  On  the  death  of  Jehangir, 
she  sent  Shabrytir  with  a body  of  horse  to  secure 
Lahore.  Meantime  she  was  suspected  of  plotting 
against  the  lives  of  Buhiki,  and  her  own  brother 
Asof  Khan.  The  result  was  that  the  army  turned 
against  her.  Buhiki  was  enthroned  at  Delhi ; Asof 
Khan  carried  him  in  triumph  to  Lahore.  Shahrydr 
hazarded  a battle ; he  was  betrayed  by  his  ovm 
captains  ; he  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  the 
fortress  of  Lahore.  He  was  deprived  of  his  eyes, 
and  would  have  been  deprived  of  his  life,  but  for 
the  intercession  of  Buhiki. 

F or  a brief  period  Buhiki  was  emperor  of  Hindu- 
stan. An  army  was  sent  against  Nur  Mahal.  There 
was  treachery  in  her  camp  ; her  troubles  had  crushed 
her  spirit.  She  dismissed  her  guard  and  threw  her- 
self on  the  mercy  of  Buhiki.  The  young  Padishah 
assured  her  of  safety  and  protection.  Throughout 
his  short  reign  of  three  months  she  was  treated  with 
every  respect  and  consideration.  Buhiki  moved 
his  court  to  Agra ; he  was  accompanied  by  Asof 
Khan;  the  object  was  to  be  nearer  Shah  Jehan; 
to  compel  Shah  Jehan  to  tender  his  submission. 

Meantime  there  was  an  under  current  of  intrigue 
in  favour  of  Shah  Jehan.  Asof  Khan  had  been 
forced  to  place  Buhiki  upon  the  throne  ; no  other 
measure  would  have  pacified  the  army  and  check- 
mated Nur  Mahal.  A plot  was  laid  which  could 
only  occur  to  an  oriental.  It  was  given  out 
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that  Shall  Jehaii  was  dangerously  ill ; next  that  he  chapter  v. 
was  dead.  BuMki  was  requested  to  permit  Shah 
Jehan  to  he  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Akber.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  gratifying  to  Buldki  than  the 
burial  of  his  rival.  Mahabat  Khan  conducted  an 
empty  bier  in  sad  procession  to  Agra.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a thousand  of  Shah  Jehan’ s best 
officers.  He  was  followed  by  Shah  Jehan  in  dis- 
guise. He  was  joined  on  the  way  by  squadrons  of 
Rajpoots,  as  if  to  do  honour  to  the  ceremony. 

Bulaki  was  persuaded  to  go  out  with  a small  escort 
to  conduct  his  uncle’s  remains  to  the  tomb  of  Akber. 

When  he  saw  the  vast  procession  he  was  frightened  ; 
he  suspected  a plot ; he  stole  away  to  Lahore. 

The  trumpets  were  sounded;  Shah  Jehan  was  pro- 
claimed Padishah.  He  entered  the  fortress  in  tri- 
umph, amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people  and 
army.  In  a moment  Bulaki  was  forgotten  ; in  the 
same  moment  Shah  Jehan  began  to  reign.®® 

There  was  no  one  left  to  oppose  Shah  Jehan  siah  jehan 

-*■  ^ pains  the 

excepting  the  princes  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  maslacro. 
fortress  at  Lahore.  The  same  villain  that  murdered 
Khuzru  at  Burhanpur  was  employed  to  murder  the 
princes  at  Lahore.  The  tale  of  slaughter  is  hideous. 

Buldki  and  Shahrydr  were  strangled.®®  Two  sons  of 
Danydl,  two  sons  of  Murad,  and  two  sons  of  Parwfz, 

The  story  of  the  pretended  funeral  of  Shah  Jehan  is  told  hy  Tavernier.  It 
is  confirmed  by  Catrou. 

Herbert’s  Travels.  Catrou  tells  the  story  differently.  The  death  of  Bulaki 
is  a mystery.  Some  authorities  say  he  was  killed;  others,  that  he  escaped  into 
Persia.  A man,  calling  himself  Bulkki,  certainly  escaped  into  Persia  ; the  Duke 
of  Holstein’s  ambassadors  saw  him  there  in  1637.  At  that  time  ambassadors 
from  Shah  Jehan  to  the  Shah  of  Persia  were  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
exile.  The  Shah  refused  to  surrender  him.  To  this  day  it  is  a question  whether 
the  fugitive  was  the  real  Bulaki  or  an  imposter  ; either  way  he  would  be 
dangerous  to  Shah  Jehan.  See  “ Voyages  and  Travels  of  the  Ambassadors,’’ 

! by  Adam  Olearius,  Secretary  to  the  Embassy.  Folio  : London,  1669. 
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CHAPTER  y.  were  murdered  in  like  manner.  Their  bodies  were 
bmied  in  a garden  at  Lahore ; their  heads  were  sent 
to  the  new  Padishah.  In  this  manner  Shah  Jehan 
waded  through  a sea  of  blood  to  the  tlmone  of 
Hindustan.®^ 


9^  The  main  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of 
Jehangir  are  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  Travels  in  India  and  Father  Catrou’s  work 
o 1 the  Moghul  sovereigns.  The  chronology  is  somewhat  loose ; there  are  con- 
tlicting  statements  as  regards  some  of  the  dates.  This  difficulty  is  still  greater  in 
dealing  with  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan.  Fortunately  no  question  of  importance  is 
involved.  It  is  therefore  considered  unnecessary  to|trouble  the  reader  with  dates; 
they  do  not  help  the  story ; they  only  involve  long  disquisitions. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MOGHUL  EMPIEE  : SHAH  JEHAN. 

A.  D.  1628  TO  1658. 

Shah  Jehan  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age  when  chapteb  vi. 
he  was  proclaimed  Padishah.  He  had  been  schem-  Ihlh  jeSif 
ing  for  the  throne  from  his  boyhood.  He  had  no  situation, 
political  genius,  no  manly  ambition,  no  administra- 
tive capacity.  He  wanted  to  be  sovereign ; to  be 
courted,  flattered,  and  admired ; to  gratify  every 
whim  and  passion.  He  was  intriguing  and  unscru- 
pulous ; his  character  was  a hindrance  to  his  success ; 
no  one  trusted  him.  He  gained  the  throne  by  sheer 
force  of  circumstances.^  Every  one  hated  Nur  Mahal. 

There  was  no  one  but  Shah  Jehan  who  could  sup- 
press Niir  Mahal.  Buhiki  would  have  been  ruined 
by  her ; Shahryar  would  have  been  a puppet  in  her 
hands.  She  had  made  a deadly  enemy  of  Shah 
Jehan ; he  could  keep  her  encaged  for  life.  From 
, the  moment  Shah  Jehan  obtained  the  throne,  no- 
'i  thing  fm’ther  is  known  of  Niir  Mahal. 

Shah  Jehan  had  no  more  religion  than  Jehangfr. 

At  first  he  leaned  towards  the  Mussulmans ; he  made 


^ Asiatics  ascribe  the  good  fortune  of  Shah  Jehan  to  the  influence  of  the  stars. 
He  is  known  as  the  lord  of  the  happy  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Venus.  In 
modern  times  there  have  only  been  three  lords  of  this  conjunction: — Timfir,  Shah 
Jehan,  and  Nadir  Shah. 
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CHAPTER  VI.  some  concessions  to  Mussulman  prejudices.  He 
hS'chrisl"'” ' abolished  the  solar  year  which  had  been  introduced 
tiamty.  Akbei' ; he  restored  the  lunar  year  of  Islam. 

lie  forbade  the  prostrations  before  the  throne 
which  had  scandalized  IMussulmans  in  the  reigns  of 
Akber  and  Jehangir.^  He  spit  his  hatred  against 
Christians  and  Christianity.  He  made  war  upon 
the  Portuguese  at  Hugh.  He  soon  returned  to  the 
old  Moghul  groove.  His  Hindu  blood  began  to 
show  itself.  In  the  end  he  became  more  Illnduized 
than  Akber. 

Influence  of  The  Mussulmaii  proclivities  of  Shah  Jehan  were 

Muiutaz  Mahal. 

due  to  the  influence  of  his  wife  Mumtaz  Malial.  This 
lady  was  of  the  same  type  as  her  aunt  Niir  Mahal. 
She  fascinated  Shah  Jehan  as  Niir  Mahal  had  fascin- 
ated JehangiT.®  She  had  reasons  of  her  own  for 
hating  the  Portuguese.  In  the  lax  reign  of  Jehan- 
gir  two  of  her  daughters  had  been  converted  by 
the  Christian  Fathers;  they  had  found  an  asylum 
amongst  the  Portuguese.^  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  these  conversions.  Young  Moghul  ladies  would 
incline  to  a religion  which  delivered  them  from  the 
harem,  probably  gave  them  husbands,  and  jirohi- 
bited  the  husbands  from  taking  other  wives. 

Puuisbraent  of  Shall  Jeliaii  had  his  own  wrongs  to  revenge.  The 
tuoPoitugue^e.  p^d  refiiscd  to  help  him  in  his  rebellion 

against  his  fatlier  ; they  had  joined  the  army  of 
Parwiz  and  fought  against  him.  The  captm’e  of 


5 This  fact  is  doubtful.  It  is  given  on  oriental  autborities  which  are  unreliable. 
It  is  contradicted  by  the  story  of  Shah  Jehan’ s treatment  of'  the  Persian  ambas- 
sador, which  will  be  related  hereafter. 

s This  fascination  was  doubtless  due  to  the  dazzling  white  complexions  of  the  two 
ladies.  Jehangir  had  an  olive  complexion  ; Shah  Jehan  was  probably  browner. 
See  the  description  of  the  Taj  Mahal  further  on. 

* Catrou’s  History  of  the  Moghul  Dynasty. 
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Hugli  was  not  a difficult  matter.  Five  or  six  liun-  chapter  vi. 
dred  Portuguese  were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to 
Agra.  Some  became  Mussulmans  ; otliers  suffered 
martyrdom.  Had  Mumtaz  Mahal  been  alive  they 
would  all  have  suffered  a cruel  death ; she  had  vowed 
to  have  them  cut  to  pieces.  By  this  time  she  was 
dead.  Shah  Jehan  placed  some  of  the  Portuguese 
women  in  his  own  harem  ; he  distributed  others 
among  his  dissolute  Amirs. ^ 

Meantime  the  affairs  of  the  Dekhan  called  for  the  intrigues  of 
intarference  of  Shah  Jehan.  Jehanffir  had  recalled  the  a ighau  ’ 

o Suum. 

Malidbat  Khan  the  Kajpoot  from  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Dekhan ; he  had  appointed  an 
Afghan,  named  Khan  Jehan,  to  command  the  army 
in  the  room  of  Mahdbat  Khan.®  The  idea  was  to 
pit  the  Afghans  against  the  Rajpoots.  A worse 
appointment  could  not  have  been  made.  Khan 
Jehan  was  an  Afghan  and  a Sunni;  so  was  Malik 
Amber  the  Abyssinian.  Khan  Jehan  made  no 
attempt  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Ahmadnagar. 

On  the  contrary,  he  gave  back  to  Malik  Amber  all 
the  territory  which  had  been  conquered  by  Shah 
Jehan.  Possibly  he  was  plotting  to  upset  Moghul 
rule ; to  resuscitate  the  Sunm  religion  ; to  found 


® The  story  of  Shah  Jehau’s  operations  against  the  Portuguese  has  already  been 
related.  See  ante,  vol.  iii.  chap.  9.  It  is  there  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Bernier, 
that  Shah  Jehan’s  object  was  to  punish  the  Portuguese  for  dealing  in  slaves. 
Possibly  this  was  one  reason  why  Mumtaz  Mahal  urged  on  the  war  ; it  would  liave 
had  no  force  for  a prince  like  Shah  Jehan. 

Shah  Jehan’s  fancy  for  Portuguese  women  is  suggestive.  Akber  married  a 
Christian  wife ; J eliangir  wanted  Portuguese  women.  Such  unions  are  not 
peculiar  to  Moghul  history ; they  characterize  the  history  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  Mahomet  the  Great  was  the  sou  of  Amurath  by  a Christian  wife.  His 
celebrated  concubine  Irene  was  of  Christian  parentage.  Other  instances  are  re- 
lated by  Knolles. 

® The  point  is  not  quite  clear.  The  change  of  command  was  probably  accom- 
panied by  a change  of  armies.  Mahhbat  Khan  would  only  command  Rajpoots  ; 
Khan  Jehan  would  only  command  Afghans. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Submission  of 
Khan  Jehan. 


Antagonism  be- 
tween Sliah 
Jehan  and  Khan 
Jehan. 


another  Afghan  dynasty.  When  Shah  Jehan  was 
marching  to  Agra  to  seize  the  throne,  Khan  Jehan 
refused  to  join  him;  it  was  impossible  for  Afghans 
to  co-operate  with  Rajpoots  in  behalf  of  a bad  Shiah 
like  Shah  Jehan. 

When  Shah  Jehan  had  gained  the  throne,  Khan 
Jehan  made  his  submission.  Things  had  gone 
against  him  in  Ahmadnagar.  Malik  Amber  was 
dead ; his  son  F ath  Khan  succeeded  to  the  post  of 
minister.  F ath  Khan  quarrelled  with  the  Sultan ; 
Slitahs  and  Mahrattas  sided  with  the  Sultan  against 
the  Abyssinian  Sunm's.  The  Sunni's  were  losing 
ground  ; Khan  Jehan  was  thus  forced  to  submit  to 
Shah  Jehan. 

Shah  Jehan  accepted  the  submission  of  Khan 
J ehan ; he  invited  Khan  J ehan  to  court ; he  received 
him  at  Agra  with  great  favour.  Treachery  was  at 
work,  probably  on  both  sides.  One  night  there  was 
an  uproar.  Khan  Jehan  was  marching  out  of  Agra 
with  two  thousand  Afghans  ; his  drums  were  beaten 
as  if  to  arouse  others.  He  went  due  south  towards 
the  river  Chambal.  Within  two  hours  the  imperial 
forces  were  in  hot  pursuit.  A battle  came  oF  on  the 
bank  of  the  Chambal.  The  Rajpoots  fought  the 
Afghans  with  the  greatest  fury ; they  got  down 
from  their  horses  and  charged  the  Afghans  with 
pikes.  The  IMoghuls  were  languid  or  disaffected ; 
they  would  not  fight  at  all.  Khan  Jehan  escaped 
to  the  o^iposite  bank  ; the  imperial  forces  would  not 
follow  him  ; they  turned  back  to  Agra. 

Khan  Jehan  was  in  open  rebellion.  The  Mus- 


Father  Catrou  is  silent  as  regards  the  revolt  of  Khan  Jehan.  The  story  is 
told  hy  Khali  Khan  ; it  is  quoted  hy  Elphiustone ; it  is  noticed  hy  Mandelslo  ; it 
throws  light  upon  the  antagonism  between  Afghans  and  Rajpoots. 
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sulmans  in  the  imperial  army  would  not  fight  the  chapter,  vi. 
Afghans.  The  Moghul  court  was  in  the  utmost  ®safltectron 
alarm.  Shah  Jehan  took  the  field  in  person ; at 
least  one  strong  division  was  entirely  composed  of 
Eajpoots.®  He  resolved  to  strike  at  Ahmadnagar; 
he  sent  a strong  force  in  pursuit  of  Khan  Jehan. 

Ahmadnagar  was  doomed.  The  Sultan  had  im-  Annexation  of 

^ ^ AhmadnaKar 

prisoned  his  minister.  When  threatened  by  Shah 
Jehan  he  released  the  minister.  The  minister 
strangled  the  Sultan ; he  placed  the  son  of  the 
Sultan  on  the  throne  as  a puppet ; he  then  sent  his 
submission  to  Shall  Jehan.  In  the  end  the  Moghul 
annexed  Ahmadnagar  and  Berdr.  The  minister  was 
pensioned.  The  infant  Sultan  was  imprisoned  for 
i life  in  the  fortress  of  Gwalior.  Further  south  Bfjd- 
pur  and  Golkonda  remained  independent ; they 
promised  to  pay  yearly  tribute  ; they  rarely  or  ever 
paid  it.® 

Khan.  Jehan’s  fate  is  soon  told.  He  reached  Khan  jeUan 

slain. 

Ahmadnagar;  he  found  that  Shah  Jehan  was  too 
strong  for  him.  He  tried  to  return  to  Hindustan. 

The  Rajpoots  surrounded  him  ; he  was  killed  with 
a pike  ; his  head  was  sent  to  Shah  J ehan. 

The  Raipoots  fought  bravely  against  the  Af-  GrowiiiK  dis- 

® icni  of 

ghans ; they  were  not  loyal  at  heart  towards  Shah  Rajpoots. 

■ Jehan.  They  had  never  been  loyal  to  Jehangir  and 
' Shah  Jehan  as  they  had  been  to  Akber.  They  feared 
I Akber  and  they  were  devoted  to  him.  When  Je- 
hangfr  rebelled  against  Akber  not  a Rajpoot  would 
i join  him.  Wlien  Shah  Jehan  rebelled  against 
Jehangir  he  was  bellied  by  Rajpoots.  The  Rajpoot 
princes  drew  large  allowances  from  the  Moghul ; 


® See  the  description  of  the  army  in  Mendelslo’s  Travels,  page  39. 
® See  Grant  Duff  s History  of  the  Mahrattas,  vol.  i.  chap.  2. 
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cnAPTER  VI.  they  paid  him  homage  ; they  mounted  guard  in 
their  turn.  All  the  time  they  were  disaffected 
towards  the  Padishah  and  his  ministers  ; they  were 
ready  to  make  common  cause  with  any  movement 
against  the  court.  Neither  Jehangi'r  nor  Shah  Jehan 
could  inspire  them  with  resjiect  or  fear. 

warsoftiio  Tlic  Raliioot  princes  outside  the  Moghul  service 

tributary  Rajas. 

were  more  hostde  and  refractory.  They  were  called 
tributary  Raj  as ; it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ever 
paid  any  tribute.  They  were  protected  by  inaccess- 
ible mountains  and  vast  forests.  They  heljied  the 
enemies  of  the  Moghul,  desolated  his  dominions, 
harassed  his  subjects,  hindered  trade,  and  plundered 
caravans.  They  were  a constant  terror  to  the 
Moghuls.  Had  they  combined  they  might  have 
driven  the  Moghuls  out  of  Hindustan  ; their  wars 
and  feuds  amongst  themselves  rendered  confeder- 
ation impossible.  The  policy  of  the  Moghuls  was 
to  foment  dissensions  amongst  the  Rajpoots ; to  set 
them  against  one  another.  Whilst  the  Rajpoots 
were  at  war  against  each  other  the  Moghul  empire 
staggered  on.^“ 

Rajpoot  con-  Tlic  Rujpoots  bcgau  to  hold  Shah  Jehan  in 

tempt  for  Shah  i • p nr  1 

of  contempt.  Umra  Singh,  prince  of  Marwar,  entered 
the  Moghul’s  service  with  all  his  retainers.  He  was 
refractory  about  mounting  guard.  He  went  aAvay 
for  a fortnight  without  leave.  AVhen  he  returned 
Shah  Jehan  rebuked  him;  he  rejilied  that  he  had 


i'’  India  was  certainly  open  to  invasion  throughont  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan. 
There  was,  however,  no  invader.  Neither  Persia,  Turkestan,  nor  China  were 
stroiif  enough  to  conquer  the  rude  tribes  that  separated  each  country  from  India. 
Had  the  Portuguese  been  the  men  they  were  a century  earlier  they  might  have 
conquered  India.  But  they  had  orientalized  themselves  ; they  had  sunk  into 
effeminacy ; they  had  been  weakened  by  their  frequent  wars  with  Dutch  and 
English. 
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been  hunting.  Shah  Jehan  sent  the  Baldishi  to  levy  chapter  vi. 
a tine  upon  the  Rajpoot ; Uinra  Singh  ordered  the 
Baldishi  to  leave  his  quarters.  Shah  Jehan  summoned 
the  Rajpoot  to  the  Durbar,  Unira  Singh  obeyed.  He 
carried  a dagger  in  his  sleeve.  He  entered  the  hall 
whilst  the  Baldishi  was  speaking  to  Shah  Jehan. 

He  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  of  Amirs  and 
Rajas  as  if  to  speak  to  the  Padishah.  Suddenly  he 
i stabbed  the  minister  to  the  heart ; he  began  to  strike 
j at  those  around  him.  Shah  Jehan  was  in  a panic  of 
' fear.  He  left  the  throne  and  ran  into  the  harem. 

At  last  Umra  Singh  was  overpowered  and  slain. 

!'  Meantime  his  retainers  heard  tlie  tidings.  They 
put  on  their  saffron  clothes  ; they  rushed  off  to  the 
j palace ; they  murdered  all  they  met ; they  threat- 
ened to  plunder  Agra  unless  the  dead  body  of  their 
I prince  was  given  them.  Shah  Jehan  was  forced  to 
comply  ; he  dared  not  punish  the  Rajpoots.  A 
great  Sdti.  was  jierformed  for  Umra  Singh  ; thirteen 
women  perished  on  the  burning  pile.^^ 

Shah  Jehan  was  becoming  despicable.  He  siiah  jeimn’s 
marched  an  army  into  Bundelkund  to  compel  a Raja  cowardice, 
named  Champat  to  pay  tribute.  Champat  held  a 
strong  position.  Shah  Jehan  was  afraid  to  attack 
him.  He  offered  to  pardon  Champat,  to  give  him 
more  territory,  if  he  w^ould  only  retire  without 
fighting,  Champat  agreed ; he  retired  from  the 
; position.  Shah  Jehan  broke  his  word  and  attacked 
him.  The  attack  failed.  Shah  Jehan  retreated  in 


Tavernier’s  Travels  in  India,  Book  iii.  chap.  8.  Catron’s  History  of  the 
Moghul  Dynasty,  page  194.  Tod’s  Rajasthan,  vol.  ii.  page  45.  The  Rajpoots 
were  sometimes  uncontrollable.  When  Tavernier  was  at  Surat  a Rajpoot 
j stabbed  the  governor  to  death  for  demanding  custom  on  some  calicoes. 

' 17 
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CHAPTER  VI.  disgrace.  Cliampat  ravaged  tlie  Moghul’s  domin- 
ions ; there  was  no  one  to  oppose  him.^‘^ 

chiwish  be-  Shah  Jehan  had  lost  all  manliness  of  character. 

iiaviour  to  the 

toswido““'  received  an  ambassador  from  Persia ; he  made 

childish  efforts  to  induce  the  Persian  to  prostrate 
himself.  At  last  he  shut  the  grand  entrance  to  the 
Durbar  court ; he  left  nothing  but  a low  gateAvay 
which  no  one  could  pass  without  stooping.  The 
Persian  saw  the  trick ; he  went  through  the  gateway 
backwards.  Shah  Jehan  boiled  over  Avith  rage, 
“ AVhat,”  he  exclaimed,  “ do  you  think  you  are  en- 
tering a stable  of  asses  ? ” “ Most  assuredly  T do  ! ” 

replied  the  Persian;  “no  one  could  enter  such  a 
Avicket  without  thinking  he  Avas  visiting  asses.” 
The  retort  nearly  cost  the  Persian  his  life,  Shah 
Jehan  was  a coAvard.  The  ambassador  returned 
through  a narroAV  street  which  led  from  the  Durbar 
court  to  the  entrance  of  the  fortress.  On  the  way 
a Aucious  elejihant  Avas  let  loose  upon  him.  The 
Persian  and  his  folloAvers  drew  their  bows ; their 
arroAVS  scared  aAvay  the  elephant ; but  for  their  gal- 
lantry they  would  have  been  trampled  to  death. 

Absurd  flattery.  The  flatterers  of  Shah  Jehan  praised  him  for  his 
administration  of  justice.  Such  flattery  is  common 


Father  Catron’s  Ilistory'of  the  Moghul  Dynasty:  reign  of  Shah  Jehan. 
The  other  wars'"  of  Shah  Jehan  were  of  small  importance.  They  throw  some 
light  upon  the  state  of  the  frontiers ; they  reveal  nothing  whatever  of  the  court 
and  administration.  On  the  north-west  Kabul  was  a bone  of  contention  with  the 
Uzbegs.  Farther  south  Kandahar  was  a bone  of  contention  with  Persia.  In 
the  end  Kabul  remained  with  the  Moghuls ; Kandahar  remained  with  Persia- 
There  were  other  petty  wars  against  Thibet  and  Assam;  they  teach  nothing; 
they  illustrate  nothing. 

Bernier’s  Travels  in  the  Bloghul  Empire.  Another  story  told  by  Bernier  is  . 
suggestive.  An  ambassador  from  Golkonda  was  equally  contemptuous  towards 
the  Moghul.  During  the  audience  Shah  Jehan  was  fanned  by  an  ugly  slave.  “ Is 
your  master  as  tall  as  this  slave.’”  he  asked  the  ambassador.  “I  think  not,” 
replied  the  envoy ; “ my  master  is  only  a head  taller  than  your  Alajcsty.” 
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in  Asiatic  courts ; the  justice  is  nearly  always  want-  chapter  vi. 
ing.  Strangely  enough  the  flattery  has  crept  into 
history ; even  European  writers  have  been  beguiled 
into  tha  belief  that  Shah  Jehan  was  an  able  ad- 
ministrator. Two  samples  of  his  judgments  were 
recorded  in  the  Moghul  chronicles ; they  suffice  to 
refute  the  errors  of  history ; they  prove  his  im- 
I becility ; they  exhibit  the  falsehood  of  the  flattery. 

The  instance  of  Shah  Jehan’s  equity  brings  out  Equity  of  shau 

^ ® Jelian. 

his  character.  A court  writer  complained  that  a 
soldier  had  stolen  away  his  female  slave.  The  girl 
was  tired  of  the  writer ; she  swore  that  she  belonged 
to  the  soldier.  The  case  was  suited  to  the  capacity 
of  Shah  Jehan.  He  gave  his  pen  for  the  girl  to  fill. 

She  dipped  the  pen  with  dexterity ; she  handed  it 
to  him  with  grace.  She  was  evidently  accustomed 
to  the  duty.  Shah  Jehan  decided  that  she  belonged 
to  the  writer.  “ The  wisdom  of  the  monarch  was 
p the  admiration  of  the  whole  empire.” 

i An  instance  of  Shah  Jehan’s  supervision  of  his  of 

1 magistrates  is  equally  suggestive.  He  was  told  that 
the  Kotwal  of  Delhi  had  taken  a bribe.  He  sent  a 
i cobra  to  the  offender.  The  Kotwal  allowed  him- 
' self  to  be  bitten  ; he  died  in  a few  hours.  Such  is 
the  Moghul  idea  of  an  able  sovereign. 

One  great  measure  is  attributed  to  Shah  Jehan.  Highway  rob- 

Y . beries. 

He  is  said  to  have  exterminated  all  the  robbers  in 
the  empire.  The  flattery  is  shameless  falsehood. 

It  is  contradicted  by  Manouchi.  It  is  contradicted 
by  every  European  traveller  who  visited  India  dur- 
i ing  the  reign  of  Shah  Jelian.  It  was  impossible  to 

The  sentence  in  inverted  commas  is  taken  from  Father  Catron’s  Histoi’y. 
i Neither  Catron,  nor  Manouchi,  nor  any  other  European,  would  have  written  such 
I nonsense.  It  is  the  language  of  an  Asiatic ; it  was  no  doubt  copied  from  tiie 
1 Moghul  chronicle. 
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Shah  Jehan,  the 
slave  of  the 
harem. 


Mahal  or 
harem  : guard 
of  Tartar 
women. 


Queens,  prin- 
ce.sses,  and  con- 
cubines. 


1 


travel  anywhere  without  a guard  of  twenty  or  thirty 
soldiers. 

The  cause  of  Shah  Jehan’ s imbecility  is  obvious. 
He  had  lost  every  sense  of  manliness  by  his  un- 
bounded sensualities.  To  use  the  language  of  a 
Rajpoot  bard,  he  Avas  the  slave  of  the  harem. A 
general  description  of  the  harem  will  serve  to  in- 
dicate the  character  of  his  reign. 

The  harem  quarter  of  the  palace  was  called  the 
Mahal.  It  covered  an  immense  area  between  the 
Ghusal-khana  and  the  Jharokha  window.  It  com- 
prised numerous  chambers  ojiening  into  gardens 
and  fountains.  Tavo  thousand  Avomen  dwelt  in  the 
harem ; nothing  Avas  known  of  them  save  Avhat  was 
told  by  eunuchs  and  lad}^  Ausitors.  No  man  Avas 
allowed  to  enter  except  the  Padishah.  There  to  all 
appearance  he  reigned  supreme  in  a paradise  of  f] 
houris.  The  realities  will  be  gathered  fi’om  the  his- 1 
tory.  There  Avas  constant  intrigue;  no  life  Avas| 
safe.  The  Padishah  Avas  guarded  by  a hundred] 
Tartar  women.  This  force  of  Amazons  AAms  com-[ 
manded  by  a woman ; she  had  the  rank  and  pay  of  r 
an  Amfr  of  the  empire.  y 

The  ladies  of  the  harem  were  ranked  as  queens,  1 
princesses,  and  concubines.  Each  lady  had  quarters 5 
of  her  own,  and  a monthly  salary  according  to  herfj 
rank.  The  queens  and  princesses  were  seiwed  froni|| 
the  royal  kitchens  ; hence  they  Avere  called  Begums, » 
that  is,  “ free  from  care.”  The  concubines  jiroAudedl 
their  own  food  out  of  their  monthly  salaries.  Hj 

Queens,  princesses,  and  concubines  were  allij 


15  See  Tod’s  Rajasthan,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

■5  The  account  of  the  harem  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Manouchi’s  descrip- 
tion. It  corresponds  to  what  is  known  of  the  harem  of  the  king  of  Burma.  J 
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arrayed  in  the  same  fashion.  They  formed  their  chapter,  vi. 
hair  in  tresses.  They  wore  a new  dress  of  a dif-  Dress, 
ferent  colour  every  day.  They  were  adorned  with 
numerous  jewels.  Each  one  wore  a mirror  on  her 
thumb  ; it  was  fastened  on  a ring.  They  were  ever 
looking  at  their  mirrors. 

Every  lady  had  her  own  liand  of  damsels.  The  Dancing  girls 

, , , 111  • 1 • i girls. 

damsels  sang,  danced,  played  on  musical  instru- 
ments, acted  parts  in  dramas  and  spectacles.  Some- 
times all  the  bands  performed  in  concert  before  the 
Padishah.  Any  girl  who  pleased  him  might  become 
a concubine  or  queen ; from  the  day  of  her  promo- 
tion she  had  a chamber  and  a salary  of  her  own. 

Every  lady  had  her  own  slaves  ; they  did  the  menial 
work  of  the  harem ; they  played  no  part  in  history. 

The  rulino;  iiowers  in  the  Mahal  might  be  likened  Pemaie  admin- 

^ ^ ^ ® _ istration. 

1 to  duennas  and  governesses.  Their  authority  was 
I supreme  in  the  Mahal ; their  influence  was  often  felt 
to  the  extremities  of  the  empire.  They  filled  offices 
t|  in  the  harem  corresponding  to  those  of  [the  chief 
E|  ministers  of  state  ; they  went  by  similar  names,  such 
j as  vizier,  treasurer,  and  paymaster.  Tliey  carried 
I on  a correspondence  with  the  ministers ; they  sent 
couriers  to  any  city  or  province  they  pleased ; they 
formed  the  harem  council  of  the  Padishah.  They 
received  presents  from  ministers,  viceroys,  and 
governors  ; they  procured  presents  for  the  favourites 
of  the  Padishah.  The  power  of  these  duennas  Avas 
immense.  The  Mahal  was  a network  of  intrigue. 

Every  Amir  was  anxious  to  place  a daughter  in  the 
Mahal.  If  she  gained  favour  she  furthered  the  ad- 
vancement of  her  father ; on  the  other  hand,  she  was 
expected  to  reveal  all  the  secrets  of  her  family. 


Such  depraved  subserviency  is  in  strict  accordance  with  Moghul  ideas. 
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cn.vpTER  VI.  This  system  of  female  rule  has  been  at  work  in 
female  mif  Mog’liul  empires  from  a remote  antiquity.  It  was 
secret  and  searching.  It  is  in  full  force  to  this  day 
in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Burma.  The  expendi- 
ture of  the  imperial  harem  was  beyond  all  computa- 
tion ; its  pressure  was  felt  throughout  the  adminis- 
tration and  throughout  the  emjoire. 

Fancy  fairs.  Soiiie  monai’clis  might  have  been  content  to  reign 
after  the  manner  of  Ahasuerus.  Shah  Jehan  was 
not  of  this  sort.  He  was  depraved  and  selfish  be- 
yond all  his  predecessors.  He  was  not  content  with 
the  daughters  of  his  AnnTs  ; he  hankered  after  their 
wives.  He  held  a fancy  fair  in  his  palace  at  every 
festival.  The  wives  of  the  Amirs  attended  and  played 
at  keeping  shops  ; they  brought  their  daughters  with 
them.  Shah  Jehan  and  his  ladies  played  the  part 
of  piu’chasers.  He  often  broke  the  old  Moghul  law 
against  adultery.  The  fact  was  notorious ; he  had 
no  sense  of  shame ; he  gave  deadly  offence  to  the 
Amirs.  They  were  his  slaves  ; they  could  not  resist 
him.  When  the  hour  of  trouble  came  they  deserted 
him  to  a man.^® 

The  Taj  Mahal.  Shall  Joliaii  liuilt  tlio  faiiious  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra. 

It  has  handed  down  his  name  to  posterity.  It  must 
have  cost  millions  sterling.  Twenty  thousand  men 
are  said  to  have  laboured  at  it  for  twenty  years. 
Significance  of  . Tlio  Taj  Malial  is  a monument  of  historical  sig- 
nificaiice.  It  is  typical  of  Shah  Jehan.  Munitaz 

The  so-called  “ Arabian  Nights  ” are  more  Moghul  than  Arab.  In  the  introduc- 
tion there  is  a story  of  a Sultan  of  the  Indies  who  married  a daughter  of  one  of 
his  courtiers  every  evening!  and  strangled  her  every  morning.  No  objection  was 
raised  to  the  marriages  ; the  murders  were  regarded  with  horror  ; no  one  dared 
to  revolt.  The  daughter  of  the  Vizier  begged  to  be  a bride  of  the  Sultan ; 
she  beguiled  him  out  of  his  murderous  ways  by  telling  him  interminable  stories. 
No  Europeans,  none  but  Asiatics,  would  have  submitted  to  such  tyranny. 

Compare  Bernier’s  Travels  and  Father  Catron’s  History. 
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Mahal  was  the  name  of  his  first  wife.  She  was  the  chapter  yi. 
daughter  of  Asof  Khan ; the  niece  of  Nur  Mahal. 

He  loved  her  for  her  beauty ; his  love  did  not  pre- 
vent his  marrying  another  wife  whilst  she  was  still 
alive.  lie  built  a mausoleum  for  her  remains ; he 
named  it  the  Taj  Mahal,  The  tomb  is  a lofty  dome 
of  white  marble.  It  is  supported  by  four  arches  of 
white  marble.  Inside,  the  walls  are  of  white  mar- 
ble ; they  are  inlaid  witli  precious  stones  of  differ- 
ent colours  in  a variety  of  designs.  Some  of  the 
gates  are  white  marble  slabs ; they  are  exquisitely 
perforated.  The  tomb  is  in  the  midst  of  gardens 
and  terraces.  Round  about  are  lofty  pavilions  with 
galleries  and  arched  ways. 

The  spirit  of  the  place  is  feminine.  There  is  Feminine  cha- 
nothing  stately  or  masculine  in  the  buildings  ; no- 
thing to  recall  the  architecture  of  Greece  or  Rome. 

It  is  lovely  beyond  description ; the  loveliness  is 
feminine.  It  is  not  the  tomb  of  a wife ; it  is  the 
shrine  of  a mistress.  It  awakens  ideas  of  fair- 
complexioned  beauty ; the  soul  is  dead ; the  form, 
the  charm,  the  grace  of  beauty  are  lingering  there. 

The  walls  are  like  muslin  dresses  radiant  with 
flowers  and  jewels.  The  perforated  marble  gates 
are  like  lace  veils.  The  pavilions  with  their  gal- 
leries and  arched  ways  are  retreats  where  a sove- 
reign might  dally  with  fair  damsels.  The  Taj 
]\Iahal  is  the  outcome  of  the  imagination  of  Shah 
Jehan.  He  loved  women  as  drunkards  love  wine. 

When  they  were  alive  he  sported  with  them  in 
arcades  and  gardens.  When  they  were  dead  he 
enshrined  them  in  a marble  tomb  and  decked  it 
with  jewels. 

ddiere  is  a horrible  scandal  connected  with  Taj 
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CHAPTER  VI.  Malial.  It  cannot  be  dropjied  in  oblivion  ; it  finds 
Begum  Sahib,  exppession  in  the  history.  Shah  Jehan  had  a 
dangliter  by  Taj  Mahal ; she  was  known  as  the 
Begum  Sahib ; he  made  the  Begum  Sahib  his  mis- 
tress. The  influence  of  the  Begum  Sahib  on  Shah 
Jehan  was  known  and  felt  to  the  extremities  of  the 
empire.^®  She  drew  enormous  allowances  from  the 
imperial  treasury ; she  received  costly  presents  from 
all  quarters.^” 


Genpral  admiii- 
isti-atioii. 


The  working  of  the  administration  under  these 
foul  conditions  may  be  gathered  from  an  anecdote 
told  by  Tavernier.  Whilst  'I'avernier  was  travelling 
in  India  an  AmiT  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Scinde. 
From  the  first  year  of  his  administration  the  people 
complained  of  his  tyranny  and  extortion.  Nothing 
was  done  ; he  remained  four  years  at  Scinde ; he 
was  tlien  recalled  to  Agra.  The  people  expected 
he  would  be  put  to  death.  They  were  disappointed. 
He  was  received  with  great  favour  by  Shah  Jehan ; 
he  was  aj^pointed  viceroy  of  the  richer  province  of 
Allahabad.  The  cause  was  soon  knowm.  Before 
going  to  Agra  he  sent  fifty  thousand  gold  mohurs 
to  Shah  Jehan  ; he  also  sent  twenty  thousand  gold 


The  relations  between  Shah  Jehan  and  the  Begum  Sahib  are  too  notorious 
to  be  denied  ; they  are  mentioned  by  all  eontemporary  writers  ; the  fact  is  broadly 
stated  by  Herbert,  Bernier,  Tavernier,  and  the  author  of  the  Siyar-ul-Mutakherin. 
Manouchi  tries  to  discredit  it,  probably  on  the  authority  of  the  Moghul  chronicle 
which  would  take  some  pains  to  contradict  the  charge.  The  fact,  however,  is  too 
apparent.  It  not  only  finds  e.xpression  in  the  history  ; it  is  the  key  to  the  history. 

Bernier  relates  two  suggestive  anecdotes ; they  are  typical  of  the  Moghul 
court.  On  two  occasions  Shah  Jehan  discovered  that  the  Begum  Sahib  had  a 
lover.  He  paid  her  a visit  when  the  lover  was  with  her.  The  man  escaped  to  a 
cauldron  used  for  the  baths.  Shah  Jehan  affected  to  be  unconscious  ; he  ordered 
the  fire  to  be  lit ; he  would  not  move  until  he  knew  that  the  man  was  dead.  He 
got  rid  of  the  second  lover  by  giving  him  poisoned  betel  in  the  presence  of  the 
court ; the  youth  accepted  it  as  a mark  of  favour ; he  left  the  palace  with  glad- 
ness ; he  died  in  his  palanquin  before  he  reached  home. 

Bernier’s  Travels  in  the  Moghul  Empire. 
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moliurs  to  the  Begum  Sahib.  His  presents  secured  chapter  vi. 
him  pardon  and  reward. 

The  so-called  history  of  the  reign  of  Shah  J ehan  obBcunty  of 

^ the  reign. 

may  be  told  in  a few  words.  It  lasted  thirty  years. 

It  began  in  wars  for  the  establishment  of  his  au- 
thority. It  ended  in  wars  for  the  subversion  of  his 
authority.  The  interval  is  a blank ; it  was  doubt- 
less filled  up  with  revolts  and  treacheries,  such  as 
those  already  recorded,  such  as  those  which  were  at 
work  throughout  the  reign  of  JehangiT.  The  only 
authentic  narrative  that  has  been  preserved  is 
Catron’s  history  of  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan  based 
upon  the  memoirs  of  Manouchi.  Probably  there 
was  nothing  worth  preserving.  Catron’s  history 
chiefly  refers  to  the  great  war  which  broke  out 
between  the  four  sons  of  Shah  Jehan  dining  the 
last  years  of  the  reign. 

Shah  Jehan  sjient  the  cool  months  at  Agra,  the  Nomade  court, 
hot  months  at  Kashmir.  His  life  in  both  cities  was 
the  same.  To  all  appearance  it  was  frittered  away 
in  public  shows  and  private  debaucheries.  He  had 
no  taste  for  literature  ; he  cared  not  for  learned  men. 

He  delighted  in  the  bloodiest  combats,  the  coarsest 
farces,  the  grossest  obscenities.^^ 


Tavernier’s  Travels  in  India,  Rook  i.  chap.  2.  Tavernier  speaks  of  gold 
rupees ; he  values  them  at  sixteen  rupees  each  ; he  is  evidently  referring  to  gold 
mohurs.  The  two  bribes  aggregated  more  than  a hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. Tavernier  was  as  much  smitten  with  the  mania  for  flattery  as  later  his- 
torians. He  tells  the  tale  of  tyranny  and  bribery  from  bis  own  experience ; in 
another  place  he  says  that  ^hah  Jehan  was  the  father  of  his  people.  It  is  easy 
to  account  for  this  base  flattery.  Tavernier  was  a jeweller  ; he  complains  hitterly 
of  the  ohstructions  of  Aurungzeh ; he  had  found  no  difficulties  to  his  trade  in 
the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan.  After  all,  Shah  Jehan  is  not  the  first  bad  sovereign 
who  has  been  called  the  father  of  his  people.  Strangely  enough,  Elphinstone 
quotes  the  flattery  and  seems  to  ignore  the  testimony. 

Details  may  he  found  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  old  travellers,  notably  in 
Mandelslo.  (See  Travels,  pages  30,  43.)  The  following  remarks  in  Father 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Poisonings. 


Greediness  and 
prodigality. 


European 

travellers. 


Amidst  all  these  gratifications  Shah  Jehan  led  a 
life  of  terror.  He  poisoned  others  without  scruple ; 
he  was  always  afraid  of  being  poisoned  himself. 
He  would  eat  nothing  that  had  not  been  prepared 
under  the  eye  of  the  Begum  Sahib.  It  will  be  seen 
in  the  after  history  that  he  was  a prey  to  fears  of 
every  kind. 

Shah  Jehan  was  quite  as  greedy  as  Jehangfr. 
During  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  he  scjuandered 
his  treasures  in  pomji  and  show.  As  already  stated, 
he  built  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agva.  He  built  a new 
city  near  Delhi ; he  called  it  Shah  Jehanabad,  or 
the  city  of  Shah  Jehan ; it  goes  by  the  old  name  of 
Delhi.  He  constructed  the  peacock  throne*  at 
Delhi ; it  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  He 
constructed  new  pavilions  for  his  camp  ; they  Avere 
more  magnificent  than  those  of  Jehangir.  He  la- 
vished enormous  sums  in  the  celebration  of  festivals. 
Later  on  his  character  underAvent  a change.  He 
greAV  aA^aricious.  He  stored  uji  treasures  against 
an  evil  day.  The  evil  day  came ; it  scattered  his 
treasures  to  the  winds. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  authentic  his- 
tory, it  is  easy  to  realize  the  suiTOundings  of  Shah 
Jehan.  In  1638, — the  tenth  year  of  the  reign, — a 
young  gentleman,  named  Mandelslo,  travelled  to 


Catrou’s  History  will  suffice ; tliey  are  apparently  based  on  tbe  authority  of 
Manonchi,  not  on  that  of  the  Moghul  chronicle  : — 

“ In  the  delicious  retreats  of  the  harem  Shah  Jehan  forgot  the  warlike  in- 
clinations of  his  youth,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a voluptuous  life.  Poetry,  music, 
the  dance,  the  theatre,  had  each  their  prescribed  hours  ; the  entire  day  was  nearly 
engrossed  by  these  amusements.  No  one  enjoyed  greater  favour  with  the  monarch 
than  a poet  of  the  country,  whose  fertile  imagination  was  continually  inventing 
new  entertainments  for  tbe  harem,  and  gave  a varied  form  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
emperor.  The  grossest  farces  w^ere  the  most  to  his  taste.  He  retained  his  in- 
clinations for  the  sanguinary  exhibition  of  the  gladiators,  who  w'ere  compelled  to 
combat  in  his  presence  armed  with  poniards.” 
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Agra.  Seventeen  years  later,  about  1655,  a chapter vi. 
French  physician,  named  Bernier,  travelled  through 
, Hindustan  and  the  Dekhan  ; he  resided  twelve 
j:  years  at  Delhi. 

i John  Albert  de  Mandelslo  was  only  twenty-four  Mandeisio, 

' years  of  age.  He  had  served  as  a page  to  the  Duke 
i'  of  Holstein.  He  had  travelled  much  in  Persia  in 
: the  retinue  of  an  embassy  that  the  Duke  had  sent 
1 to  the  Shah.  His  travels  present  a graphic  picture 
; of  India,  as  it  was  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Shah  Jehan.^^ 

r Mandelslo  landed  at  Surat,  in  April,  1638. 
custom-house  officials  received  him  much  as  they 
received  Roe.  They  opened  chests  and  portman- 
j teaus ; they  searched  clothes  and  pockets.  The 
governor  was  present  in  person.  He  took  an  amber 
1 bracelet  and  a diamond;  he  wanted  to  buy  them. 

Mandelslo  said  that  he  was  no  merchant ; he  refused 
tf  to  sell.  The  governor  was  touched ; he  restored 
: the  articles.^* 

Mandelslo  proceeded  to  the  English  house  in  the  English  factory, 
j President’s  coach  drawn  by  two  white  oxen.  He 
was  entertained  from  April  to  September.  He  was 
' struck  by  the  order  which  reigned  in  the  English 
I factory.  Every  man  had  his  regular  duties.  There 
were  prayers  twice  a day ; three  times  on  Sundays. 

On  Friday  evenings  they  met  to  drink  to  the  health 

The  Voyages  and  Travels  of  J.  Albert  de  Mandelslo  into  the  East  Indies, 
begun  in  1638  and  finished  in  1640.  Rendered  into  English  by  John  Davies  of 
Kidwelly.  Folio.  London : 1669. 

2*  Mandelslo’s  Travels,  page  12.  Mandelslo  was  a quick-witted  young  man  ; 
he  had  been  bred  at  a court ; he  was  diplomatic  in  his  speech.  He  made  his  way 
everywhere.  The  English  merchants  at  Ispahan' were  charmed  with  him;  they 
gave  him  a free  passage  to  Surat.  The  captain  of  the  ship  was  equally  charmed  ; 

I he  gave  up  his  cabin  to  Mandelslo ; he  supplied  him  with  fresh  meat,  excellent 
I sack,  English  beer,  and  French  wines.  Wherever  Mandelslo  went  he  was  treated 
I with  the  like  hospitality. 

i 

i 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Journey  to 
Alimadabad. 


Court  of  Areb 
Khan. 


. of  tlieir  Avives  whom  they  had  left  in  England.  On 
Sundays,  after  sermon,  they  went  to  a garden-house 
in  the  suburbs  and  shot  at  butts.  By  this  time  the 
English  and  Moghuls  had  become  good  friends.^® 

In  September  an  English  Kafila,  or  caravan,  of 
thirty  waggons  was  going  to  Ahmadabad,  the  capital 
of  Guzerat.  It  was  accompanied  by  four  English 
merchants  and  nine  native  merchants  knoAvn  as 
Banians.  The  road  was  infested  by  Rajpoots; 
consequently  the  Katila  was  guarded  by  twelve 
English  soldiers  and  as  many  Indian  ones.  Man- 
delslo  Avent  with  the  merchants  ; without  such  pro- 
tectic/n  he  could  not  have  travelled  in  India.  He 
still  Avore  European  costume ; the  English  and 
Dutch  were  dressed  as  natives.  The  party  passed 
through  Baroche  and  Baroda.  They  often  halted 
on  the  way.  They  shot  game,  which  was  very 
plentiful ; they  had  skirmishes  Avith  Rajpoots. 
They  had  battles  over  transit  duties  or  black  mail. 
Sometimes  they  AAmre  amused  with  the  perform- 
ances of  dancing-girls.^® 

At  Ahmadabad  Mandelslo  paid  tAAm  Ausits  to  Areb 
Khan,  the  gOAmrnor.  Areb  Khan  Avas  sixty  years 
of  age  ; he  had  the  title  of  Raja. He  was  reported 
Amry  Avealthy.  His  daughter  Avas  married  to  the 
second  son  of  Shah  Jehan.  He  commanded  a force 
of  tAvehm  thousand  horse  and  fifty  elephants  ; it 
was  maintained  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Moghul. 
His  court  consisted  of  five  hundred  persons ; of 
these  four  hundred  Avere  slaves.^® 

25  Alandelslo’s  Travels,  pages  12,  13,  16,  et  seq. 

26  Mandelslo,  page  19,  et  seq. 

22  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  in  Shah  Jehan’s  reign  to  confer  the 
nindh  title  of  Raja  on  Aloghul  Amirs.  This  was  one  sign  of  the  Ilinduizing  of 
the  Moghul  administration.  Further  signs  will  appear  hereafter. 

28  Mandelslo,  page  28,  et  seq. 
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On  eacli  occasion  Mandelslo  found  Areb  Khan  chapter  vi. 
seated  in  a tent  or  pavilion,  looking  out  upon  si  to  Areb 
garden.  Areb  Khan  was  much  taken  with  Mandelslo ; 
advised  him  to  wear  native  costume ; kept  him  to 
dinner.  At  the  second  visit  Mandelslo  dressed  as  a 
native.  Areb  Khan  was  busy  ; he  told  Mandelslo  to 
stay.  He  despatched  orders ; sometimes  he  wrote 
himself.  Now  and  then  he  smoked  tobacco ; a ser- 
vant stood  by,  holding  the  pipe  with  one  hand  and 
lighting  it  Avith  the  other.  At  intervals  Areb  Khan 
i went  out  to  inspect  some  troops.  He  examined  their 
I arms ; made  them  shoot  at  a mark ; increased  the 
• pay  of  some ; reduced  the  pay  of  others.^®  He  also 
took  opium  and  gave  some  to  Mandelslo.®® 

I Areb  Khan  was  a type  of  a Moghul  governor.  Zombie 
He  was  a man  of  judgment  and  capacity.  Under 
this  fair  surface  he  could  be  brutally  cruel.  On  one 
I occasion,  when  the  English  and  Hutch  Presidents 
were  present,  he  ordered  eight  dancing-girls  to  be 
beheaded.  They  had  not  come  when  ordered. 

The  women  shrieked  and  screamed.  Areb  Khan 
was  inflexible ; the  orders  were  obeyed.  The  two 
Europeans  were  horrified.  Areb  Khan  only  laughed ; 

' he  said, — “ Unless  I am  obe5^ed,  gentlemen,  I should 
soon  cease  to  be  governor.”®^ 

Mandelslo  went  with  another  Kafila  from  Ahma-  Joumeyto 

I , Agra. 

dabad  to  Agra.  Nothing  occurred  on  the  way 
I beyond  encounters  with  Rajpoots.  Agra  was  a 
' beautiful  city ; it  was  the  favourite  residence  of 
. Shah  Jehan.  It  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna. 

: Every  nation  in  the  east  carried  on  a trade  at  Agra. 


Those  who  know  Asiatics  will  perceive  that  Areb  Khan  was  showing  off 
before  the  European  stranger. 

Mandelslo,  page  29. 


Mandelslo,  page  30. 
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CHAPTER  VI.  All  mei'cliandise  jiaid  a duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  tlie 
value,  whether  the  goods  were  going  out  or  coming 
in.  The  streets  were  broad ; they  were  lined  with 
sho^is  which  stood  in  vaults  or  arcades.  There  were 
eighty  caravanserais  for  travellers ; they  were  three 
stories  higli,  witli  lodgings,  stables,  and  cellars. 
One  man  was  in  charge  of  every  caravanserai ; he 
saw  that  everything  was  locked  up.  He  also  acted 
as  sutler ; he  supplied  provisions,  forage,  wood,  and 
water  to  all  the  lodgers. 


Palace  at  Agra. 


Bazar  street : 
Mahal  : 
Jliarokha 
window. 


The  palace  of  Shah  Jehan  stood  between  the 
city  and  the  river  Jumna.  It  was  surrounded  by 
walls  of  red  sandstone.  It  comprised  three  areas  : — 

1.  The  Bazar  street  leading  from  the  grand  en- 
trance to  the  Durbar  court.^® 

2.  The  Durbar  court,  Ghusal-khana,  and  pavil- 
ions of  various  kinds. 

3.  The  Mahal,  or  harem. 

The  Bazar  street  faced  the  city.  The  Mahal, 
or  harem,  looked  out  upon  a sandy  plain  whicli 
stretched  to  the  Jumna.  The  Jliarokha  window 
overlooked  the  plain.  Every  morning  Shah  Jehan 
came  to  this  window  to  offer  his  prayers  to  the 
rising  sun.  All  the  grandees  at  court  attended  to 


Maiidelsloj'pnge  34.  Thevenot,  who]  travelled  in  India  twenty  or  thirty 
years  later,  counted  only  sixty  caravanserais.  He  says  that  some  of  them  com- 
prised six  courts.  (Travels,  Part  III.  chap.  19.)  Bernier,  who  lived  much  longer 
in  India  than  Mandelslo,  was  by  no  means  charmed  with  the  caravanserais. 
“They  resemble,”  he  says,  “large  barns,  raised  and  paved  all  round.  Hundreds 
of  human  beings  are  seen  in  them,  mingled  with  their  horses,  mules,  and  camels. 
In  summer  these  buildings  are  hot  and  suffocating  ; in  winter  nothing  hut  the 
breath  of  many  animals  prevents  the  inmates  from  dying  of  cold.” — Letter  to 
Colbert. 

The  grand  entrance  to  the  Bazar  street  faced  the  city.  Thevenot  says  that 
there  was  a great  square  between  the  grand  entrance  and  city.  This  would  cor- 
respond to  the  great  square  at  Delhi.  The  Amirs  mounted  guard  in  the  Bazar 
street.  The  Eajpoot  princes,  who  had  an  invincible  dislike  to  entering  a fortress 
without  their  retainers,  mounted  guard  in  the  great  square  outside. 
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pay  him  liomage ; they  stood  at  distances  according  chapter  vi. 
to  their  resjiective  rank.  At  noon  he  came  again 
to  see  the  combats.  At  sunset  he  came  again.  He 
retired  for  the  night  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
people  and  the  deafening  noise  of  drums  and  haut- 
boys.®^ 

Mandelslo  describes  the  administration  of  the  Tyranny  and 

corruption. 

country  as  tyrannical  and  corrupt.  The  Padishah 
was  absolute ; his  word  was  law  and  above  all  law. 

At  his  command  the  greatest  lords  were  dragged  to 
jl  execution.  The  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  his  subjects 
!j  were  in  his  hands.  The  Amirs  approached  him  as 
I men  approach  deity.  They  declared  that  they  were 
1 his  slaves ; that  they  were  but  dust  and  ashes  in 
5 comparison  with  the  Padishah.®® 

The  viceroys  and  governors  were  often  changed  Extortion, 
lest  they  should  grow  too  powerful.  They  liad  no 
' bowels  of  compassion ; they  hastened  to  become  rich  ; 
they  took  bribes  from  all  sides.  Tliey  trumped 
up  false  charges  against  the  richest  merchants  only 
to  squeeze  them.  Tlie  viceroy  was  the  supreme 
judge  witliin  his  province ; those  who  could  not 
satisfy  his  greed  were  doomed  to  destruction.®® 

' The  Kotwal  was  the  judge  in  smaller  matters.  The  K6twai. 
He  also  executed  all  capital  sentences  jironounced 
by  governors.  The  corruption  was  universal.  Any 
offender  could  escape  provided  only  that  he  had 
i money.  The  gibbet  was  only  for  the  unfortunate.®’' 

Mandelslo’s  description  of  the  administration  of  Despotism  y 
justice  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan  is  suggestive  ; it  sovemors. 

. reveals  more  than  it  tells.  Akber  prohibited  all 
executions  until  he  had  confirmed  the  sentence.  In 


Mandelslo,  page  30,  et  seq. 
Mandelslo,  page  48. 


Mandelslo,  pages  38,  41. 
3'  Mandelslo,  page  49. 
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Bells  of  justice. 


Moghul  arm}'. 


the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan  this  wholesome  rule  had 
been  set  aside ; viceroys  and  governors  executed  as 
they  pleased.  Each  viceroy  was  an  irresponsible 
tyrant  within  his  own  province ; he  might  torture, 
plunder,  and  murder  at  will.^® 

Against  all  this  Avickedness  and  corruption  there 
Avas  no  appeal.  Akber  hung  up  bells,  or  a chain  of 
bells,  in  his  palace ; all  might  ring  them  Avho  wanted 
justice.  Jehangir  boasted  tliat  he  had  done  the 
same.®®  Mandelslo  describes  the  bells ; he  adds  that 
any  one  AAdio  rings  them  does  so  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life.  Under  such  a soAmreign  as  Shah  Jehan  no 
man  could  have  rung  the  bells;  bribery  and  perjury 
would  liaAm  condemned  the  complainant  to  die.^“ 
Mandelslo  describes  the  Moghul  army.  The 
officers  knew  nothing  of  van-guard,  main-battle,  or 
rear-guard.  They  understood  neither  rank  nor  file. 
They  made  no  battalion ; they  fought  confusedly 
without  order.  The  cavalry  AYere  armed  with  the 
boAV,  the  jaAmlin,  the  scimitar,  and  the  poniard; 
they  carried  bucklers  hanging  from  their  necks. 
Some  of  the  infantry  were  exjiert  with  the  musket. 


Mandelslo,  ii/'d.  The  statement  'of  Mandelslo  is  confirmed  by  facts.  As 
already  seen,  Areb  Khan  beheaded  eight  women  for  not  obeying  his  orders, 
Tavernier  tells  the  story  of  the  bribery  of  Shah  Jehan  and  the  Begum  Sahib  by 
the  tyrannical  viceroy  of  Scinde.  Father  Catron  is  equally  explicit.  He  says  that 
when  Shah  Jehan  was  growing  old  his  avarice  surpassed  all  his  other  vices.  He 
rewarded  his  officers  by  permitting  them  to  plunder  the  people  with  impunity ; 
he  then  seized  on  their  wealth  and  appropriated  the  spoil. 

Of  course  a flatterer  may  be  found,  who  takes  a different  view.  Khafi  Khan, 
a Mussulman  historian  who  flourished  long  after  the  death  of  Shah  Jehan,  asserts 
that  he  was  a better  administrator  than  Akber.  The  assertion  is  fulsome  and 
false.  Khafi  Khan  was  not  a contemporary  of  Shah  Jehan ; he  was  a Shiah 
partisan;  he  bitterly  hated  Aurungzeb;  no  doubt  he  praised  Shah  Jehan  out  of 
Spite  against  Aurungzeb. 

Strange  to  say,  Elifiiinstone  quotes  the  loose  and  prejudiced  statement  of  this 
party  writer ; he  ignores  the  impartial  testimony  of  Europeans  and  contemporaries. 
This  is  one  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  history  of  India  has  been  falsified. 

Jehangir’s  Memoirs,  page  5.  Mandelslo,  pages  36,  37. 
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They  had  no  fire-arms  with  wheels,  nor  yet  fire-locks,  chapter  vi. 
Those  of  the  infantry  who  had  no  muskets  carried 
bows  and  arrows.  They  also  carried  pikes  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long ; not,  as  in  Europe,  to  o^^pose  a 
cavalry  charge,  but  to  begin  the  battle.  The 
elephants  served  as  a trench  to  oppose  the  first 
charge ; they  were  often  driven  back  by  fire-works. 

The  Moghuls  had  abundance  of  artillery.^^ 

Mandelslo  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Agra.  Whilst  Mandelslo 

T 1 1111-111  leaves  India. 

at  Isjiahan  he  had  killed  a man  in  a tray.  At  Agra 
I he  met  a kinsman  of  the  man.  He  had  reason  to 
fear  that  his  life  was  in  danger  ; he  went  away  to 
Helhi.  His  further  travels  are  mere  personal  ad- 
venture."^^ 

I After  Mandelslo  left  India  Shah  Jehan  left  Agra.  New  Delhi 
I He  fixed  his  capital  at  his  new  city  of  Shah  Jehana-  shahjehan. 
bad ; it  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Delhi.  The 
Moghul  emperors  often  changed  the  capital.  Akber 
moved  it  from  Delhi  to  Agra;  Jehangir  moved  it 
from  Agra  to  Lahore  ; Shah  Jehan  returned  to  Agra  ; 
the  heat  of  Agra  drove  him  to  Delhi.  The  nomade 
instinct  of  the  Moghul  worked  these  changes.  The 
Moghul  kings  of  Burma  move  about  in  like  manner 
I from  Ava  to  Amarapura,  from  Amarapura  to  Man- 
dalay. 

Francis  Bernier  travelled  in  India  when  the  Bernier,  1655 — 
court  was  at  Delhi.  He  was  thirty  years  of  age 
when  he  went  to  India.  He  was  a different  man 
from  Mandelslo.  He  had  more  political  insight. 


1 I.  11  Mandelslo,  page  40. 

Mandelslo,  pages  44,  45.  Mandelslo  went  from  Surat  to  England  in  1640. 
i He  was  well  entertained  by  the  East  India  Company.  He  returned  to  Holstein, 
i but  could  not  find  suitable  employment.  He  went  to  Germany  ; he  obtained  a 
I command  of  a troop  of  horse.  He  paid  a visit  to  Paris,  and  died  there  of  smaU-pox. 
^ 18 

1 
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Description  of 
New  Delhi. 


City. 


Great  square : 
astrologers. 


He  was  twelve  years  in  India — from  1655  to  1667. 
He  did  not  write  from  surface  observations ; liis 
conclusions  were  those  of  an  experienced  and 
thoughtful  man.^® 

Bernier  describes  Delhi  much  as  Mandelslo 
describes  Agra.  There  was  a city,  a square,  and  a 
palace.  He  brings  out  the  significairce  of  the 
several  quarters.  Each  had  a story  to  tell ; each 
played  a part  hr  the  later  history. 

The  city  was  little  better  tharr  a camp.  There 
were  broad  streets  Hired  with  arcades  and  shops ; 
they  were  intersected  by  narrow  streets  arrd  lanes. 
A few  houses  were  built  of  stoire  arrd  brick ; many 
were  built  of  clay  whitened  with  lime ; thousands 
were  mud  hovels.  When  the  court  was  at  Delhi  the 
city  was  crowded  with  people.  Wlreir  the  court  was 
away  fronr  Delhi  the  city  was  silent  and  bare.  The 
Anhrs  and  Rajas  left  their  houses  to  dwell  in  canvas 
pavilions;  the  soldiers,  camp-followers,  servants, 
artisans,  and  labourers  left  their  rrrud  hovels  to 
dwell  iir  teirts. 

The  great  sipiare  betweeir  the  palace  arrd  the 
city  was  the  cerrtre  of  city  life.  When  the  court 
was  at  Delhi,  the  square  was  a vast  bazaar.  There 
Rajpoot  priirces  rnourrted  guard ; horses  were 
paraded  arrd  mustered ; wares  of  all  kirrds  were 
offered  for  sale  ; mountebairks  arrd  jugglers  per- 
formed to  idle  crowds ; astrologers  told  fortmres  to 

^3  Travels  in  the  Moghul  Empire  by  Francis  Bernier.  Translated  from  the 
French  hy  Irving  Brock.  2 vols.  There  are  so  many  editions  of  Bernier,  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  give  references  to  pages.  The  author  has  followed  the 
Calcutta  reprint. 

Bernier  has  one  weakness  of  which  he  was  unconscious ; he  had  no  deep 
insight  into  character.  He  fails  to  read  the  characters  of  the  sons  of  Shah  Jehan. 
Father  Catron’s  History  of  the  Moghul  Dynasty  shows  a larger  knowledge  and 
keener  appreciation. 
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all  comers.  The  astrologers  were  an  institution. 
They  sat  on  pieces  of  carpet ; they  handled  mathe- 
matical instruments  ; they  opened  large  hooks  which 
showed  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  They  told  a fortune 
for  a penny ; they  examined  the  hand  and  face ; 
they  turned  over  the  leewes  of  the  large  book  ; they 
feigned  to  make  calculations  ; they  fixed  the  for- 
tunate moment  for  beginning  any  business.  Silly 
women  covered  from  head  to  foot  in  white  calico 
flocked  to  the  astrologers.  They  whispered  the 
secrets  of  their  lives  with  the  frankness  of  penitents 
in  the  presence  of  their  confessors.  They  believed 
that  the  astrologers  could  control  the  influence  of 
the  stars.^^ 

The  palace  and  gardens  at  Delhi  were  on  the 
same  plan  as  Agra.  There  was  more  magnificence. 
There  was  a bazar  street ; there  was  also  a street  of 
public  oflices.  There  were  quarters  for  the  Amirs 
and  Mansubdars  who  mounted  guard  within  the 
palace  walls.  There  were  workshops  for  embroid- 
erers, goldsmiths,  painters,  lacquer- joiners,  turners, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  and  dressmakers  of  every  kind. 

Beyond  this  public  quarter  was  the  Dm-bar  court. 
It  formed  a large  quadrangle  surrounded  by  arcades  ; 
the  Durbar  hall  was  at  the  further  end ; it  was 


One  ridiculous  pretender  in  Bernier’s  time  was  a half-caste  Portuguese,  who 
had  fled  from  Goa.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write.  His  only  instrument  was 
an  old  mariner’s  compass ; his  only  books  of  astrology  were  a couple  of  old 
Catholic  prayer-books.  He  pointed  out  the  pictures  in  these  prayer-books  as  the 
signs  of  the  European  zodiac. 

Bernier  so  far  is  only  describing  the  poorer  sort  of  astrologers  that  told  for- 
tunes in  the  bazar.  The  better  sort  who  frequented  the  courts  of  the  grandees 
were  of  a very  different  character.  They  were  regarded  as  eminent  doctors.  They 
received  large  salaries  ; they  were  consulted  before  engaging  in  the  most  trifling 
transaction.  They  read  whatever  was  written  in  heaven ; they  fixed  upon  the 
fortunate  moment ; they  solved  every  doubt  by  opening  the  Koran.  Letter  to  M. 
Be  la  Mothe  h Yayer. 
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CH  VPTER  VI.  known  as  the  Am-klitis,  or  audience-cliamlber  of  high 
and  low ; it  was  supported  by  thirty-two  columns  of 
white  marble  ; the  ceiling  and  columns  were  decor- 
ated with  gold  and  coloru’S.  The  throne  was  within 
a recess  or  opening  at  the  back  of  the  hall.  Over 
the  throne  was  a splendid  peacock  of  gold  and 
jewels.  Behind  the  Am-khas  was  the  Ghusal-kliana. 
Beyond  the  Am-khds  was  the  Mahal  or  harem ; a 
Mussulman  paradise  of  pavilions,  gardens,  ladies, 
and  Tartar  guards ; the  nursery  of  every  vice  and 
crime  that  tainted  Moghul  rule, 
stone  elephants.  Tlie  palace  of  Shah  Jehan  had  strange  belong- 

ings. The  grand  entrance  facing  the  great  square 
was  guarded  by  two  stone  Rajpoots  mounted  on  two 
stone  elephants.  Such  guardianship  has  a grave  sig- 
nificance. It  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Moghul  court 
had  become  Ilinduized  ; that  Islam  had  died  out  or 
w^as  ignored.  Images  large  and  small  are  offensive 
to  all  good  Mussulmans.  They  are  strictly  forbidden 
by  the  Koran.  Probably  the  statues  Avere  set  up 
at  Delhi  to  gratify  the  Rajpoots.  They  represented 
the  two  Rajpoot  heroes,^ — Patta  and  Jeimal, — who 
sacrificed  their  lives  to  save  Chitor  from  Akber. 
Possibly  they  seiwed  another  purpose.  From  a 
remote  antiquity  colossal  figimes  of  elephants  and 
gods  were  placed  at  the  gateways  of  palaces  and 
pagodas ; they  were  the  guardian  deities  of  the 
buildings.  The  usage  is  common  to  Buddhism  and 
Brahmanism ; it  is  commoner  in  Burma  than  in 
India.  The  elephants  and  their  riders  at  Delhi 
may  have  had  a symbolic  meaning;  the  Padishah 
had  placed  his  palace  under  the  guardianship  of 
Rajpoots. 

The  peacock  of  gold  and  jewels  that  liimg  over 
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ilie  tlirone  was  anotlier  violation  of  tlie  Koran.  It  chapter  vi 
was  the  Hindii  symbol  of  sovereignty ; the  einhlem  embiem'^^r 
of  the  children  of  the  Sun.  It  was  common  alike  to 
Brfihmanism  a.nd  Buddhism,  to  Rajpoot  and  Moghul. 

The  peacock  was  the  ensign  of  the  old  Rajas  of 
Vijayanagar.  To  this  day  it  is  the  ensign  of  the 
kings  of  Burma.^®  Akber  had  taken  a golden  sun 
as  his  emblem  ; Shah  Jehan  had  taken  the  pea- 
cock. No  reason  is  given  for  the  change.  It  is 
sufficient  that  both  Akber  and  Shah  Jehan  claim  to 
be  children  of  the  sun  through  Timur  and  Chenghiz 
Khan.^’^ 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  from  a remote  sour  ami  umar 

, . _ . races : Persians 

antiquity  India  has  been  divided  lietween  a solar  Turks, 
and  a lunar  race,  between  the  children  of  the  sun 
and  the  children  of  the  moon.  The  Persians,  the 
Moghuls,  and  the  Rajpoots  claim  to  be  descended 
from  the  sun.  The  other  race  has  been  a mystery. 

It  is  solved  by  the  crescent  of  the  Turks.  The 
Ottomans  carry  the  crescent  on  their  standards  ; 
they  thus  proclaim  themselves  to  bo  the  children 
of  the  moon.  The  antagonism  has  survived  the 
triumph  of  Islam  ; it  finds  expression  in  the  anta- 
gonism between  Slnah  and  Sunni'.^® 

The  Hindu  nature  of  Shah  Jehan  expressed  Hiiidti  nature 

. , 1-11  11  Shah  Jelian. 

itself  in  other  ways  besides  the  peacock  throne.  It 

The  peacock  of  gold  and  jewels,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  peacock  over 
the  throne,  was  copied  from  the  Hindu  court  at  Vijayanagar.  Lettres  Edifiantes 
et  Curieiise,  vol.  xiii.  Letter  from  Father  Bouehet. 

See  ante,  vol.  iii.  page  328,  330,  note.  Also  pages  171,  184  of  the  present 
volume. 

The  further  investigations  of  this  question  must  he  left  to  students  in  com- 
parative philology.  It  may  possibly  throw  light  on  the  ancient  antagonisms  of 
races.  The  Hindu  epic  of  the  Eamayana  refers  to  the  children  of  the  snn ; that 
of  the  Mahi'i  Bharata  refers  to  the  children  of  the  moon.  Possibly  the  antagonism 
corresponds  to  th-at  between  Iran  and  Turan,  Gog  and  Magog,  Persian  and 
Scythian. 
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was  the  custom  of  Hindu  Rajas  to  lay  the  found- 
ation of  public  buildings  in  human  blood.  Such 
cruelties  were  unknown  to  Mussulman  rule  ; they 
were  revived  by  Shah  Jehan.  He  caused  several 
criminals  to  be  slaughtered  at  Delhi ; their  blood 
was  shed  on  the  foundations  of  the  city.^® 

The  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan  were 
dark  and  terrible.  Whilst  he  was  yet  alive  Hindu- 
stan was  convulsed  by  a war  between  his  four  sons 
for  the  possession  of  the  empire.  The  history  of 
that  war  reveals  the  worst  phases  in  oriental  life ; it 
brings  out  the  innate  treachery,  falsehood,  and  self- 
ishness of  the  men  who  called  themselves  Moghuls ; 
it  throws  fresh  light  upon  the  antagonisms  which 
were  at  work  in  the  political  system.®® 

Shah  Jehan  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  four  sons  were  named  Dara,  Shuja,  Aurungzeb, 
and  Mm\4d.  Each  son  was  a type  of  character  ; a 
representative  of  a class.  For  years  Shah  Jehan 
was  conscious  that  his  sons  were  plotting  to  seize  the 
throne.  He  kept  Dara  at  court ; he  sent  his  three 
other  sons  to  the  extremities  of  the  empire.  Shuj4 
was  viceroy  of  Bengal.  Aiu'ungzeb  was  viceroy  of 
the  Dekhan.  Murdd  was  viceroy  of  Guzerat.  All 
three  ruled  their  provinces  like  independent  kings  ; 
it  will  be  necessary  to  unfold  the  character  of  each 
before  telling  the  story  of  the  fratricidal  war. 

Dara  was  the  eldest  son  of  Shah  Jehan.  He  was  a 


This  foul  custom  still  lingers  in  the  memory  of  Ilindtis.  If  a bridge  or 
other  public  work  is  to  be  built,  Ilindu  mothers  are  filled  with  horror.  They 
shut  up  their  children,  lest  they  should  be  seized  and  murdered.  Tliis  terror  pre- 
vailed in  southern  India  as  late  as  1860  ; since  then  it  may  have  died  out. 

^ To  prevent  the  necessity  for  frequent  references,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that 
the  remaining  history  of  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan  is  based  upon  the  history  of 
Father  Catrou  with  occasional  references  to  Bernier  and  Tavernier. 
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man  of  intellect  and  capacity.  He  had  studied  chapter  vi. 
philosophy  and  religion ; he  was  acquainted  with 
European  languages  and  sciences.  He  was  much 
attached  to  Euro^ieans ; he  took  Europeans  into  his 
pay  as  engineers  and  artillerymen.  He  was  jmtfed 
up  by  his  knowledge ; he  spoke  out  his  mind  too 
freely ; he  was  disdainful  and  insulting.  He  de- 
spised Islam  and  leaned  towards  Christianity.  He 
held  the  ministers  in  contempt.  He  was  blinded 
by  conceit ; he  thought  he  was  beloved  and  ad- 
mired ; he  accepted  flattery  as  truth  ; he  little  knew 
that  his  flatterers  hated  him. 

Shuja  was  the  second  son  of  Shah  Jehan.  Hesimjathe 
had  courage  and  capacity ; he  was  artful  and  sus- 
picious. He  kept  spies  at  court ; he  was  in  secret 
understanding  with  the  leading  Rajas.  He  corre- 
sponded with  the  Shah  of  Persia ; he  became  a 
Shiah  to  attract  Persians  to  his  service.  He  held 
the  Sunni  religion  in  contempt. 

Aurungzeb  was  the  third  son  of  Shah  Jehan.  Aurungzeb  the 
He  was  the  genius  of  the  family.  He  was  watchful, 
far-seeing,  and  crafty.  He  concealed  his  ambitious 
designs  behind  the  mask  of  religion.  He  was  a strict 
Sunni.  He  made  religion  serve  his  interests  ; he  was 
no  common  hypocrite  ; he  lived  up  to  his  professions. 

He  was  spare  in  his  diet ; he  subsisted  on  rice  and 
roots  ; he  never  touched  wine.  Pie  dressed  only  in 
white;  he  wore  but  few  jewels.  He  had  a spare 
habit  of  body  ; it  gave  him  an  air  of  jienitence ; he 
knew  how  to  accompany  it  with  pious  discourses. 

He  was  always  pale  and  livid ; his  eyes  were  sunk 
in  his  head.  He  was  thoughtful  and  taciturn  ; he 
seldom  spoke  excepting  out  of  zeal  for  Muhammad 
and  the  law.  He  often  carried  the  Koran  under  his 
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arm.  lie  often  prayed  in  public.  Every  day  lie 
recited  a string  of  the  praises  of  God.  He  affected 
to  yearn  after  a religious  life ; he  hoped  to  spend  his 
last  days  in  jdenitence  and  prayer  near  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet  at  Medina.  He  was  bent  ujion  obtain- 
ing the  throne  ; he  knew  the  risk ; if  he  failed  he 
might  save  his  life  by  becoming  a Fakir. 

Munid  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Shah 
Jehan.  Ho  despised  artifice;  he  was  easily  be- 
guiled. He  prided  himself  on  his  strength  and 
courage.  He  was  fond  of  arms ; he  was  also  fond 
of  hunting  lions  and  boars.  He  professed  to  be  a 
Sunni  like  Amumgzeb, 

Shah  Jehan  had  two  daughters.  Begum  Sahib, 
the  elder,  promoted  the  interests  of  Dara.  She  had 
been  j^romised  a husband  if  Dara  got  the  throne. 
Slio  worked  hard  for  Dara,  Royshan  Rai  Begum, 
the  younger,  worked  hard  for  Aurungzeb.  Pro- 
bably she  had  obtained  a similar  promise  from 
Aurungzeb. 

Dara  was  heir-apparent  to  the  throne ; in  the 
absence  of  his  brothers  he  was  the  soul  of  the  royal 
council.  Shah  Jehan  cared  little  for  the  administra- 
tion ; he  was  content  to  be  sovereign  in  the  harem 
and  treasury.  He  left  Dara  to  rule  the  empire  with 
absolute  power  ; he  kept  the  control  of  the  revenues 
in  his  own  hands. 

As  Dara  grew  in  power,  he  became  more  haughty 
and  insolent  than  ever.  He  gave  his  confidence  to 
no  one  but  Europeans.  He  was  aiTogant  towards 
the  Rajpoot  princes.  He  was  violent  towards 
Mahabat  Khan  ; the  old  Rajpoot  ^irepared  for  war  ; 
Shah  Jehan  got  frightened  ; Dara  was  quieted  dovui. 
In  like  manner  Dara  insulted  Raja  Jai  Singh  of  Jai- 
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pur ; lie  called  Jai  Singli  a musician;  Jai  Siiigli  never  chapter  vi. 
forgot  tlie  insult.  Dara  was  cliarged  with  having 
poisoned  a prime  minister;  he  was  suspected  of 
having  strangled  a secretary  of  state.  He  imprisoned 
or  banished  all  whom  he  susjiected  of  being  luke- 
warm in  his  interest.  He  stung  the  grandees  to  the 
j quick  by  his  jealousy  and  scorn.^^ 

The  three  brothers  of  Dara  were  differently  siuya,  Aurunsr-- 

, •J  zeb,  and  Murad 

employed.  Shuja  was  exacting  money  and  levying 
troops  in  Bengal ; he  was  preparing  for  the  coming 
i war.  Murdd  was  hunting  and  shooting  in  Guzerat ; 
he  was  the  most  open  of  the  three.  Aurungzeb  was 
meditating  deeper  schemes.  Outwardly  he  devoted 
himself  to  religion.  He  built  mosques ; he  mingled 
with  F akfrs ; he  affected  to  despise  the  world.  He  was 
almost  malignant  in  his  austerities.  He  assembled 
all  the  F akfrs  of  the  country ; he  knew  they  kept 
gold  mohurs  in  their  dirty  rags  ; he  persisted  in 
giving  them  new  clothes  and  burning  all  their  old 
rags.  Many  resisted ; Aurungzeb  was  firm ; he  is 
said  to  have  found  quantities  of  gold  amongst  the 
: cinders. 

Meantime  an  adventurer  named  Amfr  Jumla  was  Rise  of  Amir 
, beginning  to  play  a part  in  history.  Amfr  Jumla 
1 was  a type  of  the  so-called  Moghul  Amfrs  of  the 

, time.  He  was  a Persian  by  birth ; his  father  was 

said  to  be  an  oil-seller ; he  came  to  India  as  the 
j servant  of  a merchant.  His  Persian  complexion 
i was  his  fortune.  He  entered  the  Moghul  army  ; he 
rose  to  the  highest  posts.  He  was  insulted  by 
! Dara.  He  left  the  Moghul  army  and  entered  the 


Dara  had  a favourite  slave,  a minion  of  the  vilest  type.  Whenever  a minis- 
ter or  general  was  praised  in  his  presence,  he  praised  the  slave.  Such  insolence 
could  never  be  foi:;given  or  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER  VI.  service  of  tlie  Sultan  of  Golkonda.  He  was  ap- 
pointed collector  of  the  customs  ; he  traded  on  his 
own  account ; he  acquired  great  wealth.  He  practised 
the  sure  way  of  promotion  in  oriental  courts ; he 
made  constant  presents  to  tlie  Sultan, — rarities  from 
Europe,  cabinets  from  China,  elephants  from  Ceylon. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  prime  minister.  He  en- 
gaged in  an  amour  with  the  queen  mother.  The 
Sultan  discovered  the  intrigue ; he  stopped  the 
scandal  by  sending  AmiT  Jumla  to  command  the 
territories  he  had  conquered  in  the  Karnatic  plain. 

Piorpe(iiiip:s  in  Ainii’  Juiiila  tumed  his  disgi'ace  to  his  advantage. 

the  Karnatic.  ^ _ T . . . ° 

The  diamond  mines  were  within  his  province ; he 
worked  them  to  his  own  profit ; he  kept  all  the 
larger  ones ; he  sent  only  refuse  to  the  Sultan.  He 
sent  diamonds  to  the  Portuguese  envoy  at  Goa ; he 
thus  secured  an  asylum  at  Goa.  He  kept  up  a 
strong  corps  of  Christian  artillerymen.  He  placed 
no  limits  to  his  peculations.  He  plundered  the 
temples ; he  compelled  the  Hindus  to  sm’render  all 
their  gold  and  jewels  ; he  flogged  to  death  those 
who  buried  their  treasures. 

Tavernier’s  In  1652  Tavernier,  the  jeweller,  saw  Amir  Jumla 

meetine:  with  • " t-.  rm  a r i i 

Amir  Jumla.  at  Gaiidikot  iieai’ the  river  Penar.  1 he  Amir  had 
just  ca})tured  Gandikot.  He  had  taken  idols  of 
gold  and  silver  out  of  the  jiagoda  and  melted  them 
down.  He  had  taken  out  six  idols  of  brass,  ten  feet 
high  ; he  wanted  to  make  them  into  cannon ; they 
would  not  melt.  He  threatened  to  hang  the  Brah- 
mans for  enchanting  the  idols  ; it  was  of  no  use.  A 
Frenchman  in  his  service  made  one  cannon  ; it  split 
to  pieces  on  trial.  Tavernier  did  not  believe  in  the 
diamond  mines;  he  says  that  AmiT  Jumla  got 
nothing  but  discoloured  stones.^^ 


Tiivernier’s  Travels  in  India,  book  i.  chap.  18. 
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Amir  Jumla  administered  the  affairs  of  his  pro-  chapter  vi. 
vince  in  Moghul  fashion.  He  had  numerous  papers  Prompt  justice, 
between  his  toes.  He  took  them  out  and  dictated 
instructions  to  two  secretaries.  He  examined  of- 
fenders, sentenced  them  on  the  spot,  and  ordered 
instant  execution.  One  man  was  tried  for  murder ; 
he  had  his  hands  and  feet  cut  off ; he  was  left  to 
perish  on  the  highway.  Another  man  was  tried  for 
robbery  ; he  was  ripped  up  and  thrown  on  a dung- 
hill. Two  others  were  beheaded ; Tavernier  did  not 
hear  their  crime.  Such  was  the  prompt  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  good  old  times.®® 

Amfr  Jumla  was  unscrupulous  and  grasping  after  Amir  Jumla 

iiitrifiues  with 

the  manner  of  Moghuls  ; he  met  with  the  usual  fate  Auruugzeb. 
of  such  extortioners.  His  cruelties  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  province  ; his  riches  excited  the  envy 
of  the  comd.  The  Sultan  of  Golkonda  resolved  to 
recall  him  ; to  squeeze  him  of  all  his  wealth.  The 
queen  mother  sent  timely  notice  to  her  lover ; she 
proposed  to  him  to  dethrone  her  son.  Amir  Jumla 
bethought  him  of  Aurungzeb  ; he  wrote  to  Aurung- 
zeb  to  the  following  effect : — “ The  time  has  arrived 
for  conquering  the  richest  kingdom  in  India  : I have 
served  the  Moghul : I have  entered  the  service  of 
Golkonda  only  to  help  the  Moghul : I am  in  corre- 
spondence with  a great  lady  in  the  harem  of  Gol- 
konda : I command  the  army  in  the  Karnatic  : My 
son  Muhammad  Amfr  Khan  commands  the  army  of 
Golkonda : If  you  will  invade  Golkonda  the  king- 
dom is  yours.” 

Aurungzeb  was  overjoyed  at  this  letter.  The  Feigned  em- 
Sunnf  prince  hated  the  Shfah  Sultan.  Am'‘ungzeb  konda. 
saw  plainly  that  if  he  got  possession  of  Golkonda  it 


53  Tavernier’s  Travels  in  India,  book  i.  chap.  18. 
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CHAPTER  VI.  would  liolp  luiu  to  got  possossiou  of  Hindustan.  He 
was  not  inclined  to  invade  Golkonda.  He  resolved 
to  go  as  an  ambassador  from  himself ; to  surprise 
and  seize  the  Sultan  in  liis  own  caiiital.  He  gave 
out  that  he  was  going  to  Bengal  to  betroth  liis  son 
Mahmud  to  a daughter  of  his  brother  Shuja.  He 
went  with  a strong  escort  to  the  city  of  Hyderabad. 
He  arranged  with  the  son  of  Amir  Jumla  to  seize 
the  Sultan  at  the  first  audience. 

Sultan  discovered  the  trap.  He  was  power- 
less. He  fled  to  the  fortress  of  Golkonda,  three 
miles  off.  Aurungzeh  was  outwitted.  He  plundered 
the  city  and  palace.  He  was  joined  by  Amfr  Jumla ; 
he  besieged  Golkonda.  The  Sultan  was  reduced  to 
extremity ; he  was  about  to  surrender  ; his  life  was 
to  be  spared;  he  was  to  receive  the  rank  of  Raja  at 
the  court  of  the  Moghul.  Suddenly  Aurungzeb 
received  orders  from  Delhi ; he  was  to  raise  the 
siege  ; he  was  to  return  to  his  province  without 
delay. 

Recall  of  Dai’a  had  taken  frioiht  at  Aurunffzeb’s  operations 

Aurungzeb.  _ ^ ^ k ^ 

in  the  Dekhan.  He  suspected  that  Aurungzeb 
would  make  Golkonda  a stejiping-stone  to  Hindu- 
stan. He  sacrificed  the  conquest  rather  than  see 
the  aggrandizement  of  Aurungzeb. 

Treaty  with  AurunoTzeb  obeyed  the  orders  ; he  said  nothing 

Golkonda.  ^ i i i i c 

about  them.  He  proclaimed  that  lie  shrank  from 
making  war  upon  a brother  Mussulman.  He  rein- 
stated the  Sultan  on  hard  terms.  The  Sultan  Avas 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war  ; he  was  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Mahmud,  the  son  of 
Aurungzeb ; he  was  to  gi^^e  his  frontier  province  of 
Ranighiir  as  dovny  to  his  daughter ; he  was  to  be 
succeeded  upon  the  throne  by  his  son-in-law  ]\Iah- 
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AurunS’Zeb  Ambition  of 

^ Auruiigzeb. 


mud ; lie  was  to  coin  all  money  in  tlie  name  of  Shall  chapter  vi. 
Jelian  ; lie  was  to  permit  Amir  Jumla  to  leave  the 
kingdom  with  all  his  wealth  and  family. 

Aurungzeh  and  Amir  Jumla  became  close  friends.  Aumngzeb  and 

° noil  Amir  Jumla. 

They  both  hated  Dara ; each  could  be  useful  to  the 
other.  Am-ungzeb  tried  to  keep  Amir  J umla  in  the 
iJekhan.  He  begged  that  Amir  Jumla  might  com- 
mand an  army  for  the  conquest  of  Bijapm-.  Amir 
Jumla  on  his  part  sent  rich  presents  to  Shah  Jehan. 

The  presents  prevailed  ; Amir  Jumla  got  the  com. 
mand.  Dara  checkmated  Aurungzeh.  AnuT  Jumla 
was  to  send  his  wife  and  children  to  coiud  as  hostages 
for  his  loyalty.  Aurungzeh  was  to  remain  in  his 
own  province;  he  was  to  take  no  part  in  the  war 
against  Bijdpur. 

The  conditions  were  accepted, 
came  to  a thorough  understanding  with  Amir  Jum 
la.  He  complained  that  Dara  was  a jealous  tyrant ; 
that  Shah  Jehan  was  the  slave  of  Dara  ; that  Shah 
Jehan  had  ceased  to  be  a father  to  his  other  sons. 

He  begged  Amir  Jumla  to  be  a father  to  him. 

Amir  Jumla  answered  in  like  manner ; he  would  do 
his  utmost  to  help  Aurungzeh  to  the  throne.  This 
convention  was  kept  a profound  secret ; it  was  soon 
to  show  itself  in  action.  Aurungzeh  remained  at 
Aurungabad ; he  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  this 
city ; it  was  called  after  his  own  name.  At  Aurung- 
abad he  flaunted  his  piety  in  the  eyes  of  all  men. 

Amir  Jumla  invaded  Bijdpur;  he  captured  some 
towns ; he  was  engaged  for  months  in  besieging 
the  old  fortress  of  Bider. 

Suddenly  it  was  noised  abroad  that  Shah  Jehan  shah  jehan’s 
was  dying ; next  it  was  told  that  he  was  dead. 

His  sickness  was  in  keeping  with  his  life.  He  was 
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too  old  for  his  pleasures ; he  recruited  himself  with 
strong  medicines ; they  brought  him  to  the  verge  of 
the  grave. 

Meantime  the  empire  was  in  a ferment.  Shuja, 
the  most  impetuous  of  the  sons  of  Shah  Jehan,  was 
the  first  to  take  the  field.  Bengal  was  the  wealthiest 
jwovince  of  the  empire.  Shuja  had  kept  forty 
thousand  horsemen  in  readiness  ; he  had  filled  his 
coffers  by  jilundering  some  Bengal  Rajas  and  ruin- 
ing others ; he  had  camels  loaded  with  gold  mohurs. 
He  was  soon  on  the  road  to  Delhi.  As  he  mounted 
his  horse  he  waved  his  scimitar  and  cried  out, — 
“ Death  or  the  throne.”  He  jmshed  on  by  the  great 
road  to  Agra.  He  proclainied  that  Dara  had  poi- 
soned Shah  Jehan ; he  was  going  to  Delhi  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  father. 

Shah  Jehan  was  beginning  to  recover;  he  was 
still  very  ill ; he  was  told  that  Shuj  a was  marching 
to  Delhi.  He  was  exceedingly  angry ; he  wrote  a 
crafty  letter  to  Shuja  : — “ I have  recovered  from  my 
sickness  ; it  was  not  brought  about  by  Dara ; I am 
obliged  by  your  affection : I beg  you  to  return  at 
once  to  Bengal ; by  strict  obedience  you  may  atone 
for  the  hasty  measure  into  which  you  have  been 
hurried.” 

Shuja  received  the  letter  on  liis  march.  It  was 
accompanied  by  other  letters  from  his  spies  saying 
that  his  father’s  malady  was  mortal ; that  his  pre- 
sence at  Delhi  was  of  crying  importance.  He  said 
nothing  about  his  father’s  letter  ; he  hastened  on  all 
the  faster.  Meantime  an  army  was  sent  against 
Shuja.  Shah  Jehan  was  very  ill ; he  removed  from 
Delhi  to  Agra. 

The  imperial  army  was  commanded  by  Sulai- 
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man,  the  eldest  son  of  Dara.  It  was  composed  of  chapter  v~i. 
Afghans  and  Rajpoots.  The  Afghans  were  com- impenat  army : 
manded  by  Dalil  Khan  an  Afghan ; the  Afghans 
would  glory  in  fighting  against  a Shiah  like  Shuja.®^ 

The  Rajpoots  were  commanded  by  Jai  Singh  of 
Jaipur.  Jai  Singh  had  not  forgotten  the  insult  of 
Dara ; he  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  defeat 
Shuja;  he  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  by  Shah 
' Jehan  to  avoid  a battle. 

I Jai  Singh  wrote  as  follows  to  Shuja: — “Your  Jai  Singh’s 

. , in  • Ar  letter  to  Shuja. 

artection  tor  your  tatlier  is  beyond  all  praise  : i ou 
have  proved  your  valour  by  marching  against  an 
I army  far  superior  to  your  own  : But  your  father 
still  lives : It  would  be  dishonourable  in  you  to 
fight  against  his  faithful  subjects:  Return  at  once 
‘ to  Bengal : Courage  is  never  esteemed  if  it  is  ac- 
companied by  crime.” 

Shuja  deliberated  for  awhile:  he  then  resolved  Artifice  of 

, Shuja. 

on  revolt.  He  concealed  Ins  intention  ; he  tried  to 
deceive  the  imperial  army.  He  wrote  back  to  Jai 
Singh : — “I  quitted  Bengal  only  to  avenge  my  father : 

! as  Shah  Jehan  is  still  living,  I will  return  to  Ben- 
gal : I only  ask  that  you  retire  first : It  is  not  meet 
i that  I should  seem  to  fly  from  you : I exact  this  as 
' a mark  of  respect ; I expect  it  both  from  you  and 
my  nephew  Sulaiman.” 

Jai  Singh  knew  that  the  letter  was  an  artifice ; llanihoozled  by 
he  knew  that  Shuja  only  wanted  to  suiqirise  the  im- 
perial army,  and  to  attack  it  in  its  retreat.  He  was 


1 Father  Catrou  speaks  of  the  force  under  Dalil  Khan  as  being  composed  of 

Mussulmans.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  included  Moghuls  ; it  is  doubtful  whether 
i Moghul  Shiahs  could  be  trusted  to  fight  against  Shuja.  As  the  force  was  com- 
manded by  an  Afghan  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  composed  of 
Afghans,  or  Sunnis.  This  would  account  for  their  alacrity  to  fight  against 
Shuja. 
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a match  for  Shuja;  he  ordered  a retreat.  At  day- 
break the  baggage  was  on  the  move  to  Delhi ; a few 
useless  footmen  were  also  sent  back.  The  spies  of 
Shuja  were  deceived;  they  advised  Shuja  that  the 
imperial  army  was  going  back  to  Delhi. 

In  reality  the  imperial  anny  was  in  battle  array. 
Shuja  attacked  some  squadrons;  he  took  them  for 
a rear-guard.  He  soon  found  that  he  had  been 
over-reached.  The  imperial  cavalry  charged  him 
with  firry.  His  forces  were  thrown  into  disorder ; 
he  could  not  rally  them.  His  guns  and  elephants 
were  captured ; many  of  his  troops  were  taken  pri- 
soners. He  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Bengal.  Jai 
Singh  refused  to  pursue  him ; he  was  afraid  to  take 
Shuj  a prisoner ; Shuj  a would  have  been  pardoned ; 
he  would  have  hated  Jai  Singh  for  life.  Moreover 
Jai  Singh  remembered  that  Dara  had  called  him  a 
musician.  Shuja  retired  with  the  wreck  of  his  army 
into  Bengal ; to  save  appearances  the  army  of  Sulai- 
man  followed  at  a distance  behind. 

Whilst  Shuja  was  making  a bold  stroke  for  the 
throne,  Aurungzeb  was  biding  his  time.  The  crafty 
Sunni  was  not  going  to  commit  himself ; he  knew 
what  was  going  on  ; he  waited  for  both  his  brothers 
to  revolt.  Presently  he  heard  that  Murad  was  on 
the  march  for  Delhi.  He  wrote  to  Mm’ad  to  the 
following  effect : — •“  You  know  that  I have  resolved 
to  spend  my  life  in  penitence  and  jii’^yer;  the 
splendour  of  this  world  has  no  charms  for  me : My 
only  desire  is  to  establish  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  and  the  law  of  his  propliet : You  alone  of  all 
my  brothers  are  jealous  for  the  Koran : Dara  is  im- 
pious; he  hankers  after  the  religion  of  Europe: 
Shuja  is  a heretic;  he  is  in  Icogue  with  the  Shahs 
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of  Persia : I will  not  suffer  impiety  or  heresy  to  sit 
I upon  the  throne : You  are  a true  Mussulman,  a 
I staunch  Sunni,  the  defender  of  the  faithful : You 
' alone  are  worthy  to  wear  the  crown  : I salute  you 
; as  my  so voreig’n  : Suffer  me  to  j oin  my  troops  with 

i yours  j to  help  you  to  defend  the  righteous  cause  ; 

I to  combat  with  you  for  our  religion  : I shall  ask  for 
I only  one  recompense : When  the  victory  is  won 

you  must  permit  me  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my 
days  near  the  tomb  of  our  holy  prophet  at  Medina.” 

Murtid  was  overjoyed  at  this  letter.  He  was 
warned  to  beware  of  Aurungzeb ; he  was  deaf  to  all 
advice.  He  replied  in  the  same  strain  : — “ We  have 
I always  been  friends ; we  must  unite  to  defend  our 
religion  from  impiety  and  heresy : I swear  by  the 
great  prophet  that  I will  always  respect  you  as  my 
* father.” 

ii 

I Meantime  Aurungzeb  had  gained  an  army.  He 
: begged  Amfr  Jumla  to  join  him  from  Bfjdpur. 

IAmfr  Jumla  was  powerless ; his  wife  and  children 
were  in  the  hands  of  Dara ; if  he  helped  Aurungzeb 
they  would  be  slaughtered.  Craft  was  tried.  There 
j was  a sham  mutiny  in  the  army  of  Amfr  Jumla. 

The  officers  feigned  to  rebel ; they  feigned  to  carry 
! Amfr  Jumla  as  a prisoner  to  Aurungzeb.  Amfr 
i Jumla  allowed  himself  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  fort- 
ress at  Aurungabad.  The  Moghul  court  was  de- 
ceived ; it  was  sorry  for  Amfr  Jumla.  In  reality 
Amfr  Jumla  was  staking  his  life  and  fortune  on  the 
success  of  Aurungzeb. 

Thus  reinforced  Aurungzeb  prepared  to  join 
Murad.  Before  he  left  Aurungabad  he  made  another 
show  of  piety.  He  took  the  Koran  in  his  hand  in 
the  presence  of  his  army ; he  pressed  it  devoutly  to 
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Ills  heart.  He  cried  out  with  a loud  voice  : — “ I am 
going  to  defend  the  Koran : The  infidel  Dara  has 
treated  it  with  contempt ; I am  going  to  avenge 
it : It  is  for  this  that  I break  the  peace  that  ought 
to  reign  between  brothers.”  He  told  every  one 
that  Shah  Jehan  was  dead.  He  allowed  no  letter 
to  enter  the  Dekhan  that  hinted  that  Shah  Jehan 
was  alive. 

All  this  while  Aurungzeb  wrote  to  Murdd  as  to 
his  sovereign.  He  professed  the  most  profound 
obedience  to  Murad.  The  two  armies  formed  a 
junction  near  Mandu.  Aurungzeb  dismounted  from 
his  elephant ; he  prostrated  himself  before  his 
younger  brother.  From  that  day  he  treated  Murfid 
as  Padishah.  He  took  the  orders  of  Murfid  as 
regards  the  army.  In  this  way  the  united  armies 
pushed  on  through  Rajpootana. 

Dara  had  rejoiced  at  the  victory  of  his  son 
Sulaiman.  He  was  now  alarmed  at  the  movements 
of  Aurungzeb  and  Murfid.  He  wrote  to  both  the 
brothers  that  Shah  Jehan  was  still  alive;  he 
warned  them  against  disobedience  to  their  sove- 
reign and  father. 

Murfid  was  startled  by  the  news  that  Shah 
Jehan  was  alive ; he  began  to  waver.  Aurungzeb 
soon  quieted  him ; he  spoke  to  Murdd  as  follows  : — 
“ Shah  Jehan  is  dead;  the  story  that  he  is  alive  is 
the  artifice  of  Dara : If  we  go  back  the  murderer  will 
secure  the  throne ; the  parricide  will  wreak  his  ven- 
geance upon  us  and  our  children  : If  we  go  forward 
you  may  gain  the  empire  : If  Shah  Jehan  is  alive 
we  will  submit  to  him;  he  will  be  assured  of  our 
affection  from  our  impatience  to  avenge  him.” 

Murdd  was  persuaded  by  the  words  of  Am’ung- 
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zeb.  Indeed  no  one  believed  tliat  Shall  Jelian  was  chapter  vi. 
alive.  At  Delhi  the  people  were  satisfied  he  was 
dead.  At  Agra  Shah  Jehan  showed  himself ; still 
the  people  disbelieved  ; they  said  it  was  a phantom 
of  the  Padishah. 

Meantime  an  imperial  army  was  despatched  shau 
against  the  brothers.  Shah  Jehan  was  anxious  to  take 
the  field ; to  show  himself  to  the  soldiers  ; to  disarm 
his  children  by  his  presence.  Had  he  gone  Murad 
would  have  left  Anrungzeb.  The  secret  friends  of 
Aurungzeb  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  him. 

Khalil  Khan  was  amongst  the  number ; his  wife 
was  one  of  Shah  Jehan’s  favourites  ; at  heart  he  was 
bent  on  revenging  the  shame ; in  speech  he  was 
still  devoted  to  the  Padishah.  “ Shah  Jehan,”  he 
said,  “ is  in  weak  health ; if  he  goes  with  the  army 
he  may  die  ; his  presence  will  not  disarm  his  sons  : 

They  are  daring  enough  to  rebel  against  him  ; they 
will  be  daring  enough  to  fight  against  him.”  It  is 
said  that  Khalil  Khan  induced  his  wife  and  the 
Begum  Sahib  to  keep  Shah  Jehan  at  Agra. 

Dara  would  not  leave  his  father.  He  appointed  Army  of  the 
Kasim  Khan  to  command  the  Mussulmans ; Raj  a 
Jaswant  Singh  of  Jodhpur  to  command  the  Raj- 
poots. Kasim  Khan  was  a dangerous  man ; he  had 
been  insulted  by  Dara ; he  was  in  secret  correspond- 
ence with  Aurungzeb. 

The  rebel  army  marched  from  Mandu  north- u.  feat  of  the 

imperialists  at 

ward  to  Ujain.  The  way  ran  along  a defile  ; it  was 
environed  by  forest  and  mountain.  Had  the  defile 
been  blocked  up  with  imperialists,  the  rebels  could 


It  is  not  stated  whether  Kasim  Khan  was  an  Afghan  or  otherwise.  The 
army  under  his  command  refused  to  fight  against  Aurungzeb  and  Murad ; it  may 
therefore  be  inferred  that  it  was  composed  of  Sunnis. 
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not  have  forced  a passage.  Tlie  rebels  faced  the 
imperialists  on  the  Ujain  river.  The  hot  season 
was  at  its  height ; the  river  was  fordable  ; the  rebel 
army  crossed  over.  Kasim  Khan  hung  aloof;  he 
never  fired  a gun ; he  is  said  to  have  concealed  the 
ammunition.  The  whole  brunt  of  the  battle  fell 
ujDon  the  Rajpoots;  they  were  cut  to  pieces.  Jas- 
want  Singh  escaped  with  a handful  of  followers.^® 
Aurungzeb  captured  all  the  artillery  and  baggage. 

Dara  was  frantic  at  the  defeat.  He  wrung  his 
hands  in  agony  ; he  stamjied  with  rage  ; he  cursed 
Kasim  Khan.  He  next  cursed  Anhr  Jumla.  “ That 
traitor,”  he  cried,  “is  tlie  cause  of  all  our  misfor- 
tunes : Had  he  not  surrendered  his  army  to  Aurung- 
zeb, the  princes  could  never  have  dared  to  rebel.” 
Dara  ordered  the  wife  and  family  of  the  Amir  to  be 
put  to  death.  Shah  Jehan  persuaded  him  to  recall 
the  order ; it  would  have  thrown  Amir  Jumla  into 
the  arms  of  Aurungzeb.^^ 

Aurungzeb  and  Murad  were  proud  of  their  suc- 
cess ; they  pushed  on  towards  Agra.  All  malcon- 
tents joined  them  ; most  of  the  friends  of  Aurungzeb 
joined  them ; a few  only  stayed  behind  to  report 
what  was  going  on  at  Agra.  Shah  Jehan  was  be- 
trayed on  all  sides.  In  his  terror  he  made  over  his 
authority  to  Dara.  He  commanded  his  people  to 
acknowledge  no  Padishah  but  Dara.  The  step  was 
fatal  to  Shah  Jehan  ; it  unsettled  the  public  mind ; it 
destroyed  the  prestige  of  his  name.  A few  nobles 


The  Rajpoots  would  not  fight  against  Shnja ; they  fought  bravely  against 
Aurungzeb  and  Murad.  Shuja  was  a lax  Shiah  ; he  kept  up  a correspondence  with 
the  Rajpoot  princes.  Aurungzeb  was  a Sunni ; he  hated  idolaters. 

Bernier  says  that  Dara  wanted  to  force  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Amir 
Jumla  to  become  prostitutes  in  the  bazar.  Such  revenge  was  not  uncommon 
under  Moghul  rule. 
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might  have  stood  hy  Shah  Jehan ; they  were  all  chapter  vi. 
rebels  at  heart  against  Dara.  The  j)eople  were 
loyal  to  the  old  Padishah ; they  were  indifferent 
to  the  new  one. 

The  desertion  of  the  nobles  did  not  prevent  Disaffection 

-p,.  „ . . . -PT  1 and  treachery. 

JJara  irom  raising  an  immense  army.  He  opened 
the  imperial  treasury  ; he  enlisted  a hundred  thou- 
sand horsemen  and  fifty  thousand  foot.  He  took  a 
hundred  cannon  out  of  the  arsenal  at  Agra.  His 
corps  of  artillery  was  composed  of  Europeans. 

Sixty  ele^ihants  carried  small  pieces  in  their  how- 
dahs. 

Dara’s  army  was  vast  enough  to  force  a victory.  Dara  leaves 
It  marched  out  of  Agra  in  great  pomp.  Men  of  ex- 
perience shook  their  heads.  The  officers  hated 
Dara ; many  were  disloyal  to  Shah  Jehan.  Khalil 
Khan  was  second  in  command  to  Dara.  He  smarted 
under  his  wife’s  dishonour.  The  troops  were  raw 
levies ; the  flower  of  the  imperial  army  had  gone 
with  Sulaiman  into  Bengal.  Jai  Singh  was  being 
revenged  on  Dara ; he  dissuaded  Sulaiman  from  re- 
turning to  Agra.  The  only  man  who  shut  his  eyes 
to  all  these  dangers  was  Dara.  He  thought  that  all 
his  officers  were  faithful.  He  relied  on  Khalil 
Khan ; the  injured  husband  was  soon  in  secret  cor- 
respondence with  Aurungzeb.  Tlie  Rajpoots  were 
still  faithful  to  Shah  J ehan  •,  they  were  commanded 
by  Ram  Singh.®® 

Dara  waited  for  Sulaiman  outside  Agra.  The  Encampment 

_ _ on  the  Chambal 

camp  was  like  a city.  The  imperial  pavilions, 
covered  with  gold  brocade,  were  placed  in  the  centre. 

At  all  quarters  the  pavilions  of  the  officers  towered 

This  Ram  Singh  was  evidently  a Rajpoot  prince  ; Catrou  does  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  Rajpoot  state  to  which  Ram  Singh  belonged. 
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CHAPTER  VI.  above  tlie  tents  of  the  soldiers.  At  last  Dara  could 
wait  no  longer.  He  marched  southward  to  the 
Chambal  river.  The  squadrons  moved  like  the 
waves  of  a great  sea ; the  steel  of  their  javelins 
sparkled  like  the  sun’s  rays  upon  the  waters.  The 
army  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Chambal. 
Dara  again  waited  for  the  coming  of  Sulaiman. 
Meantime  he  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
river  Avith  the  rebel  armies.  He  fortified  the  bank 
with  his  artillery ; he  thought  his  position  was  im- 
pregnable. 

strate^of  The  rebel  armies  soon  appeared  on  the  opposite 

Aurungzeb.  ^ 

bank.  Aurungzeb  saw  that  he  could  not  force  a 
jiassage.  He  called  his  chief  officers ; he  conjured 
them  to  keep  in  readiness ; at  any  horn’  he  might 
want  them  to  cross  the  river ; he  must  force  a pas- 
sage before  the  arrival  of  Sulaiman,  or  else  beat  a 
retreat.  As  he  expected,  his  words  were  rejiorted  to 
Dara.  Dara  kept  on  the  alert ; but  only  as  far  as 
the  passage  was  concerned.  Meanwhile  Aurungzeb 
Avas  secretly  negotiating  with  Champat  of  Bundel- 
kund.  Champat  was  still  unsubdued  by  Shah 
Jehan.  He  readily  offered  Aurungzeb  a jAassage 
through  his  territory.  Dara  was  deceived.  Whilst 
he  Avas  expecting  an  attack,  Aurungzeb  Avas  seek- 
ing the  aid  of  Champat  of  Bundelkund.  Cham- 
pat was  still  an  indejiendent  Raja,  He  was  ready 
to  help  the  rebels.  Aurungzeb  marched  through 
Champat’s  territory  in  the  night  time.  He  crossed 
the  Chambal ; he  entrenched  his  army ; he  waited 
for  the  coming  of  Murad.  Dara  was  outwitted. 
His  spies  sent  him  the  news ; there  AAms  still  time  to 
thwart  Aurungzeb.  He  sent  a strong  force  to  dis- 
j)ute  the  passage ; he  gave  the  command  to  Khalil 
Khan. 
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Tlie  treachery  of  Khalil  Khan  was  enormous,  chapter  vi. 
He  permitted  Aurungzeh  to  entrench  his  army  ; he  KhauiicLn! 
then  went  back  to  Dara ; he  told  Dara  that  the 
position  of  Aurungzeb  was  unassailable. 

At  lenffth  Am'uns’zeb  and  Murdd  advanced  their  Battle  on  the 

o o ^ _ Chainhal  : Dara 

united  armies  against  the  army  of  Dara.  KhaliD®f'^"i‘'‘i- 
Khan  directed  the  artillery ; he  also  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  army.  He  drew  up  his  artillery 
in  a long  line  in  front  of  the  troops.  He  had  ar- 
ranged everything  with  Am'ungzeb.  He  kept  up  a 
terrible  fire  so  long  as  the  rebels  were  out  of  reach. 

Dara  was  so  blinded  by  the  smoke  and  dust  that  he 
could  not  see  what  was  going  on.  Presently  three 
discharges  of  artillery  came  from  Aurungzeb,  This 
was  the  signal  that  he  was  advancing  against  the 
imperial  army.  Khalil  Khan  told  Dara  that  the 
rebel  army  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  imperial  artil- 
lery ; that  it  was  very  weak  in  artillery ; that  it 
had  only  fired  three  discharges.  “Now,”  he  said, 

“is  the  time  for  charging  the  enemy.” 

Dara  ordered  the  charge.  Dara  was  opposed  cavairy  charere 

^ ^ ^ against  artillery. 

to  Aurungzeb ; Khalil  Khan  to  Mahmud ; Ram 
Singh  to  Murdd.  As  the  imperial  cavalry  ap- 
proached the  rebels,  Aurungzeb  opened  fire.  The 
imperialists  were  mowed  down  by  the  rebel  can- 
non.^® At  last  they  came  to  hand-to-hand  con- 
flict. Dara  fought  with  desperate  valour.  He 
would  have  taken  Aurungzeb  prisoner,  but  for  the 
treachery  of  Khalil  Khan.  The  traitor  had  only 
made  a show  of  fighting  ; he  pretended  that  his  own 


The  charge  of  Para’s  army  against  the  artillery  of  Aurungzeb  resembled 
the  famous  cavalry  charge  at  Balaklava.  Had  the  artillery  of  Aurungzeb  been 
as  well  served  as  the  Russian  guns  at  Balaklava,  the  army  of  Dara  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  “ Six  hundred.” 
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CHAPTER  VI.  division  was  in  danger ; he  called  on  Dara  to  help 
him.  Dara  thus  lost  his  hold  on  Aurungzeb. 

Meantime  Ram  Singh  and  his  Rajpoots  had 
the  Rajpoots.  (3i;iarged  Murdd.  Ram  Singh  engaged  Murdd  in 
single  combat.  IMurad  seated  on  his  elephant  threAV 
darts  at  Ram  Singh.  The  Rajpoot  mounted  on  his 
horse  shot  arrows  at  Murad.  At  last  Ram  Singh 
emptied  his  quiver.  He  dismounted  from  his  horse  ; 
he  tried  to  pierce  Murad’s  elephant  under  the  belly. 
Murad  struck  him  down  with  a javelin.  The 
elephant  caught  the  Rajpoot  with  his  trunk,  dashed 
his  head  against  the  ground,  and  trampled  him  to 
death.  The  Rajpoots  lost  heart  at  the  death  of  their 
leader.  They  fled  in  all  directions.  Dara  tried  to 
rally  them  ; all  was  in  vain.  The  Rajpoots  obey 
no  voice  but  that  of  their  Raja. 

Dara  dismounts  Notwithstanding  the  flight  of  the  Rajpoots, 
Dara  had  still  enough  troops  to  gain  the  victory.  He 
repulsed  the  charges  of  the  rebels  ; he  was  winning 
the  day ; he  lost  it  through  the  perfidy  of  Khalil 
Khan.  Dara  was  mounted  on  an  elephant.  Khalil 
Khan  told  him  that  the  enemy  was  routed ; that  he 
need  not  exjiose  himself  longer  to  the  arrows  ; that 
he  had  better  mount  his  horse,  and  pimsue  the 
enemy.  In  an  evil  moment  Dara  followed  the 
counsel ; he  dismounted  from  his  elephant ; he 
mounted  his  horse.  The  troojis  saw  that  he  was  not 
on  his  elephant ; they  thought  he  was  killed ; they 
were  seized  with  a panic ; they  fled  in  all  directions. 
Amidst  the  disorder  Khalil  Khan  went  over  to 
Aurungzeb,  followed  by  thirty  thousand  Moghuls. 
TiiKhtofDara  The  battle  on  the  Chambal  had  lasted  ten  hours, 
and  Lahore.  At  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  Dara  commanded 
an  immense  army ; at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
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he  was  flying  to  Agra  with  a handful  of  followers. 
He  could  do  nothing  but  curse  and  swear  at  Khalil 
Khan.  He  would  not  stoj)  at  Agra ; he  hurried  on 
to  Delhi ; the  governor  shut  the  fortress  against 
him.  He  went  on  to  Lahore ; there  ^he  got  on 
better.  Shah  Jehan  sent  him  ten  camels  loaded 
with  rupees  and  gold  mohurs.  He  began  to  collect 
the  wreck  of  his  army. 

Aurungzeb  had  gained  the  victory  ; his  modera- 
tion was  the  admiration  of  all  men.  He  captured 
the  imperial  camp  and  baggage.  He  made  over  the 
imperial  pavilions  to  Murdd.  He  retired  to  a tent 
and  engaged  in  jwayer.  He  entered  his  brother’s 
tent  with  the  Koran  in  his  hand.  He  presented 
Khalil  Khan  to  Murdd.  He  said  : — “ It  is  to  God, 
to  yourself,  and  to  this  faithful  friend,  that  we  owe 
the  victory  : I have  returned  thanks  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  Islam ; I now  prostrate  myself  before  my 
sovereign  : Place  all  your  trust  in  the  faithful  Khalil 
Khan : I will  wait  for  a third  victory  to  place  you 
on  the  throne : I shall  then  devote  the  rest  of  my 
days  to  meditation  and  prayer.” 

Such  was  the  language  of  Aurungzeb  in  public. 
In  private  he  was  working  to  gain  his  own  ends. 
He  recommended  Khalil  Khan  to  Murdd  in  order  to 
know  his  brother’s  secrets.  Day  and  night  he  was 
sending  despatches  to  his  friends  at  Agra ; to  the 
viceroys  of  jDrovinces  ; to  the  governors  of  fortresses. 
Dalil  Khan  and  Jai  Singh  had  gone  with  Sulaiman 
into  Bengal ; Aurungzeb  wrote  letters  to  both  ; he 
ordered  them  to  put  Sulaiman  to  death,  or  send 
him  in  chains  to  the  camp.  Neither  the  Afghan  nor 
the  Rajpoot  would  murder  a prince  of  the  imperial 
blood;  neither  would  deliver  up  Sulaiman  to  his 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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CHAPTER  Yi.  enemies.  They  told  Sulaiman  of  his  father’s  defeat ; 

they  advised  him  to  fly  to  the  mountains.  Sulai- 
man saw  his  danger ; he  fled  to  Kashmir  with  a 
small  escort.  Dalil  Khan  and  Jai  Singh  prepared 
to  join  Aurungzeb. 

AnrutiKzeb  and  Shortly  after  the  battle  Aurungzeb  and  Murdd 

Murad  at  Aura:  , n , a rin  • i 

to  Shah  advanced  to  Agra,  they  pitched  their  camp  near 
the  imperial  gardens,  within  two  miles  of  the  city. 
Am'ungzeb  played  a solemn  farce.  He  sent  a faith- 
ful eunuch  to  make  a set  speech  to  Shah  Jehan. 
The  eunuch  spoke  thus  to  the  Padishah : — “ Your 
sons  have  not  made  war  out  of  ambition  or  dis- 
obedience : They  know  how  to  respect  their  father 
and  their  sovereign : They  appealed  to  arms  be- 
cause Dara  was  a tyrant.  They  heard  rumours  of 
your  death ; they  desired  to  avenge  it : Happily 
you  are  still  alive  : I am  come  in  their  name  to 
acknowledge  you  as  their  sovereign  : Justice  de- 
mands that  you  sliould  distinguish  between  the  son 
who  is  hated  by  all  the  nobles,  and  the  sons  who  are 
worthy  of  yom-  esteem.” 

Jehan’s  Shall  Jeliaii  was  equal  to  the  occasion;  his  reply 
was  equally  as  insincere.  “ Assure  my  children,” 
he  said,  “ of  my  affection  for  them  ; their  disobedi- 
ence has  not  extinguished  it : Tell  them  to  dismiss 
their  armies  ; to  come  and  implore  my  forgiveness ; 
they  shall  then  feel  my  clemency.” 

Ti'pachery  and  Auruiigzeb  kiicw  the  meaning  of  these  words. 

His  sister,  Royshan  Rai  Begum,  had  sent  him  a warn- 
ing message  from  the  harem  : — “ If  you  enter  the 
palace  you  will  be  murdered  by  the  Tartar  women.” 
Aurungzeb  met  artifice  by  artifice.  He  gave  out 
that  he  was  about  to  visit  his  father,  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  father,  to  submit  to  his  father.  He 
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postponed  the  visit  from  day  to  day.  Meantime  he  chapteu  vi. 
had  gained  over  every  grandee.  He  ordered  his 
son  Mahmud  to  blockade  the  palace. 

Shah  Jehan  saw  from  the  towers  of  his  palace  Siege  of  the 

^ palace  at  Agra. 

that  it  was  being  invested.  He  planted  cannon  on 
his  ramparts  ; they  did  little  execution.  Mahmud 
raised  a battery  and  fired  against  the  palace  walls. 
Aurungzeb  tried  another  dodge.  He  sent  the 
j eunuch  with  another  message  to  Shah  Jehan.  He 
j said  that  he  was  very  sick ; the  troops  had  attacked 
the  jDalace  without  his  orders.  He  begged  that  his 
son  Mahmud  might  tender  his  submission  to  Shall 
Jehan.  When  liis  health  improved  he  would  pay 
his  respects  in  person. 

Shah  Jehan  agreed  to  the  visit  of  his  grandson.  Matimiid  visits 

TT  T 1 •0  (■  nri  /I  1 Shah  Jehan. 

He  prepared  costly  gifts  for  Mahmud;  they  were 
the  bait  by  which  he  hoped  to  ensnare  Aurungzeb. 

Mahmud  entered  the  fortress.  He  gained  over  the 
soldiers  of  the  watch ; he  became  master  of  the 
palace  without  difficulty.  He  entered  the  interior 
with  a strong  escort.  He  slaughtered  every  one  he 
met, — soldiers,  women,  slaves,  and  eunuchs.  He 
entered  the  chamber  of  Shah  Jehan.  The  Tartar 
women  were  standing  round.  Smooth  language 
was  laid  aside.  Mahmud  spoke  out  the  demands 
of  Aurungzeb Your  great  age,  my  lord,  has 
rendered  you  incapable  of  reigning : Eetire  with 
3^our  wives  into  the  palace  gardens : Pass  the  re- 
mainder of  your  days  in  tranquillity;  We  do  not 
grudge  you  the  light  of  daj^ : But  you  dishonour 
the  throne  ; you  must  resign  it  to  j^our  children.” 

At  these  words  the  Tartar  women  raised  a great  shah  jehan 
shout.  Mahmud  was  too  strong  for  them.  Shah 
Jehan  yielded  to  force.  He  retired  with  his  women 
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Shah  Jehan 
offers  tlie  crown 
to  Mahmfid. 


Mahmiid 

refuses-: 

Aurungzeb 

master. 


to  the  garden  pavilions  without  the  circuit  of  the 
fortress. 

Shah  Jehan  lived  as  a captive  in  a country 
palace ; he  was  surrounded  only  by  women.  He 
had  one  last  game  to  play ; it  might  have  cost 
Aurungzeb  the  empire.  He  invited  Mahmud  to  pay 
him  a second  visit.  He  spoke  to  Mahmud  as  fol- 
lows: — “1  have  been  dethroned  by  my  rebellious 
children  : I place  my  crown  in  yoiu’  hands  : It  is 
for  you  to  become  Padishah  and  avenge  my  cause : 
You  command  an  army ; you  are  master  of  Agra : 
Throw  off  your  servitude  to  Aurungzeb  ; he  de- 
throned his  father;  he  will  not  spare  his  son.” 

Mahmud  was  taken  aback  by  the  offer  of  the 
throne.  For  a moment  he  wavered.  He  was 
afraid  of  his  father ; he  could  not  trust  his  grand- 
father. He  resisted  the  temptation.  He  refused 
the  crown.  He  forced  Shah  Jehan  to  make  over  all 
the  palace  keys.  Henceforth  Aurungzeb  was  master. 
He  walled  up  gates ; he  guarded  every  entrance. 
Henceforth  Shah  Jehan  and  his  harem  were  barred 
off  from  the  outer  world ; henceforth  the  outer  world 
knew  nothing  of  Shah  Jehan. 


Letter  of  Shah  About  this  time  some  of  the  grandees  began  to 
pity  Shah  Jehan.  Aurungzeb  sought  to  allay  this 
feeling ; he  produced  a letter  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  Shah  Jehan  to  Dara.  It  told 
Hara  that  Aurungzeb  and  Murdd  had  promised 
to  visit  the  palace ; that  both  were  to  be  miu’- 
dered ; that  he  had  better  march  at  once  on 
Agra.  AVhether  this  letter  was  real  or  counterfeit 
can  never  be  known.  Shah  Jehan  was  capable  of 
vniting  it ; Aurungzeb  was  capable  of  forging  it. 
It  was  delivered  to  Am'ungzeb  whilst  he  was  sur- 
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rounded  by  bis  cliiof  officers ; it  was  said  to  have  chapter  vi. 
been  intercepted  by  bis  own  vigilance.  Wbetber 
real  or  counterfeit  it  was  a success.  Every  one 
feigned  to  be  borrified  at  tbe  crime  of  Sbab  Jeban ; 
every  one  extolled  tbe  prudence  of  Aurungzeb. 

Tbe  two  brothers  now  began  to  dispose  of  tbe  shaishta  Khan 
public  employments.  All  orders  were  issued  in 
tbeir  joint  names.  Tbeir  uncle  Sbaisbta  Kban  was 
ajDpointed  governor  of  Agra.  They  divided  tbe 
I treasury  and  revenues.  Tbe  liberality  of  Aurung- 
I zeb  was  unbounded.  He  rewarded  former  friends  ; 
j be  bought  over  new  ones.  Agra  was  tranquil.  Tbe 
two  brothers  resolved  to  leave  Agra ; to  march  tbeir 
armies  in  pursuit  of  Dara. 

I Tbe  friends  of  Murdd  were  unwilling  that  be  Delusion  of 
should  accompany  Aurungzeb.  “Your  presence,” 
they  said,  “is  needed  at  Agra:  You  ought  to  be 
at  band  to  prevent  a rising : Do  not  go  away  on 
any  hazardous  enterprise.”  Murdd  was  gulled  by 
Aurungzeb.  He  believed  all  tbe  promises  of  Au- 
rungzeb. He  was  impetuous  and  fond  of  glory. 

He  went  away  with  Aurungzeb  towards  Delhi, 
j Tbe  two  armies  baited  at  Mathura. 

There  is  a magnificent  mosque  at  Mathura ; it  was  uncampment  at 
built  upon  a bill  by  the  old  Mussulman  sovereigns. 
i Aurungzeb  told  Murdd  that  he  should  be  crowned 
I in  front  of  this  mosque.  The  two  armies  encamped 
i on  opposite  banks  of  the  river  Jumna ; they  com- 
municated with  each  other  by  bridges.  Aurungzeb 
! visited  his  brother  every  morning  and  evening. 

He  talked  of  nothing  but  the  coronation.  He  de- 
ferred it  from  day  to  day  on  various  pretences, 
j The  imperial  tents  were  not  finished ; the  presents 
I were  not  ready ; the  new  clothes  for  the  army  were 
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CHAPTER  VI.  not  all  made;  the  harness  for  horses  and  elephants 
was  not  complete.  Murdd  waited  patiently ; he 
was  in  no  hurry  for  a ceremony  of  which  he  was  sure. 

All  this  while  there  was  a marked  difference  in 
the  discijiline  of  the  two  camps.  The  army  of 
Murdd  was  devoted  to  pleasure.  The  officers  feasted 
and  drank  wine ; they  amused  themselves  with 
musicians,  play-actors,  and  dancing-girls.  The  army 
of  Aurungzeb  was  puritanical.  Prayers  were  said 
three  times  a day.  The  officers  took  their  cue  from 
Aurungzeh.  They  discoursed  with  their  soldiers 
on  the  piety  of  Aurungzeb ; how  happy  would  they 
be  to  have  a sovereign  like  Aurungzeb. 

At  last  a day  was  fixed  for  the  coronation  of 
Miu’dd.  A platform  was  raised  in  front  of  the 
mosque ; there  Murdd  was  to  take  his  seat  upon  the 
throne  ; there  he  was  to  receive  the  turban  and  sabre 
from  the  hands  of  the  Kizf,  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
empire.  Tents  of  gold  brocade  were  set  up  in  the 
plain  around.  Murdd  was  blinded  by  these  pre- 
parations ; he  had  no  suspicion  that  anything  was 
wrong. 

The  evening  before  the  ceremony  Aurungzeb 
feigned  sickness.  He  invited  Murdd  to  come  to  bis 
tent  to  consult  the  astrologers.  Mirndd  had  a faith- 
ful eunuch  named  Shah  Abbas ; this  man  tried  in 
vain  to  warn  him  against  Aurungzeb.  Murdd  was 
infatuated.  He  crossed  the  river ; he  entered  the 
camp  of  Aiu’ungzeb,  followed  by  Shah  Abbas  and 
some  of  his  own  officers.  On  the  way  an  officer 
besought  him  to  beware  of  Aurungzeb.  Murdd  was 
offended  at  the  freedom.  He  entered  the  tent  of 
Aurungzeb ; he  was  received  by  the  Kdzf.  Aurung- 
zeb appeared  with  his  generals.  He  treated  Murad 
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with  marked  respect.  He  seated  Murdd  in  the  chapter  vi. 
place  of  honour;  he  fanned  his  brother;  he  re- 
peatedly addressed  him  as  his  master,  his  lord,  and 
his  sovereign.  A grand  repast  was  served  up  ; for  mui-m  feasted 

y '*■  , by  AuruiiRzeb. 

the  first  time  Aurungzeb  allowed  the  use  of  wine. 

The  two  brothers  sat  in  a tent  by  themselves.  The 
officers  of  Murtld  were  feasted  by  the  generals  of 
Aurungzeb  in  a distant  tent.  Shah  Abbas  alone 
remained  near  his  master. 

The  two  princes  were  amused  with  musicians  iiurM’s  drunk- 

■*-  ri'  1 • !<  • sudden 

and  dancers.  Amnngzeb  never  put  oft  the  air  of 
piety;  he  drank  nothing  but  water.  Murdd  was 
less  scrupulous ; he  drank  wine  to  excess ; he  fell 
into  a drunken  sleep.  Shah  Abbas  conducted  him 
to  a neighbomung  tent;  he  sat  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  whilst  his  master  slept.  Presently  he  saw 
Aurungzeb  ajiproach  the  tent  with  his  little  grand- 
son Azam.  Aurungzeb,  as  if  in  pleasantry,  offered 
Azam  a jewel  if  he  could  bring  away  the  sabre  and 
poniard  of  Murad  without  awaking  him.  The  child 
brought  away  the  weapons.  At  that  moment  six 
of  Aurungzeb’s  guards  appeared  with  chains. 

Murad  started  with  the  noise ; he  tried  to  seize  his 
sabre ; he  began  to  shriek ; the  men  gagged  him 
with  their  hands.  Aurungzeb  then  stood  forward  ; 
he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven ; he  spoke  in  a solemn 
voice  : — “ The  law  of  Muhammad  must  be  avenged : 

The  drunkard  who  broke  it  is  unfitted  for  a throne: 

Bind  him  in  fetters  and  carry  him  away.”  Murad 
was  loaded  with  silver  chains.  Shah  Abbas  was 
bound  in  iron  chains.  They  were  packed  off  on 
separate  elephants ; the  prince  was  sent  to  Delhi ; 
the  eunuch  was  sent  to  Agra.  As  Murad  dejiarted 
he  said  to  Aurungzeb: — “Are  these  the  oaths  you 
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• have  sworn  on  the  Koran?”  Not  another  word 
was  heard.  No  one  but  the  chosen  feAV  knew  that 
anything  had  occurred. 

All  that  night  the  musicians  continued  to  play 
in  the  tent  of  Aurungzeb.  At  day -break  the  two 
armies  assembled  in  the  plain  to  witness  the  coron- 
ation of  Murdd.  The  troops  had  been  ordered  to 
attend  without  arms ; the  order  excited  no  sus- 
picions ; the  troojis  thought  it  was  issued  to  pre- 
vent broils.  Every  one  waited  for  Murdd.  Pre- 
sently squadrons  of  Aurungzeb’s  horse  began  to 
surround  the  plain  ; the  horsemen  were  fully  armed. 
At  that  moment  certain  persons,  posted  for  the  pur- 
jDose,  cried  out: — “ Long  live  the  Emperor  Aurung- 
zeb! ” The  thoughtless  soldiers  echoed  on  the  cry. 
The  two  armies  exclaimed  : — “ Long  live  the  Em- 
peror Aurungzeb  ! ” Presently  Aurungzeb  appeared 
upon  the  platform  ; he  sat  upon  the  throne  for  a 
moment ; he  then  withdrew  from  the  scene. 

Henceforth  Aurungzeb  was  Padishah.  The 
change  was  sudden  and  startling.  There  was  no 
movement ; no  one  cared  ; nothing  occurred.  Au- 
rungzeb had  provided  against  any  ojDjiosition  from 
Murdd’s  army ; he  had  won  over  most  of  the 
officers ; he  guarded  those  whom  he  could  not 
corrupt.  At  such  moments  Hindus  are  passive ; 
they  accept  a revolution  as  the  hand-work  of  fate. 
Aurungzeb  gained  the  throne  by  an  intrigue  which 
has  no  example  in  recorded  history.  Mm'dd  was 
blotted  out.  He  became  a prisoner  for  life  in  the 
fortress  of  Gwalior. 

Aurungzeb  had  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
presence  of  the  army ; other  rivals  were  still  in  the 
field.  Dara  commanded  an  army  in  the  Punjab ; 
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Sliuj  a commanded  another  army  in  Bengal.  Aurung- 
zeb  marched  against  Dara.  As  he  approached  the 
Punjab  the  army  of  Dara  fled  away  in  terror.  Dara 
could  only  seek  to  escape  to  Persia  like  his  ancestor 
Humayun.  On  the  land  side  Persia  was  barred 
against  him  ; the  governors  of  Multan  and  Kdbul 
were  partisans  of  Aurungzeb.  The  only  way  of 
escape  was  down  the  Indus  to  the  sea.  F ortunately 
one  important  friend  was  still  staunch  to  Dara. 
This  was  a eunuch  whose  name  is  unknown,®”  The 
' eunuch  commanded  the  fortress  of  Bukkur  on  the 
j Indus.  Bukkur  was  situaed  on  an  island  below  the 
junction  of  the  five  rivers  ; at  this  place  the  Indus, 
swelled  by  the  united  streams,  spreads  out  in  a wide 
! and  deep  bed.  The  eunuch  secured  the  best  troops 
of  Dara  within  this  fortress.  He  transported  cannon, 
powder,  and  provisions  from  Lahore.  He  was 
determined  to  hold  the  fortress  against  Aurungzeb 
until  Dara  escaped  to  Persia.  Dara  recovered  heart; 
he  went  down  the  Indus ; he  found  a refuge  at 
Ahmadabad  in  Gruzerat;  he  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sailing  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  Aurungzeb 
went  on  towards  Bukkur.  Suddenly  he  was  called 
away  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  empire.  Shuja 
was  again  marching  an  army  to  Agra  ; he  gave  out 
i that  he  was  going  to  deliver  his  father  Shah  Jehan 
1 and  his  brotlier  Murad  from  their  captivity.  Aurung- 
j zeb  saw  that  the  movement  was  dangerous  in  the 
' extreme.  He  left  his  army  to  besiege  Bukkur  under 
i the  command  of  an  officer  named  Bahadur  Khan, 
i He  flew  towards  Agra  with  a small  escort.  At  Agra 

The  eunuch  had  been  a favourite  of  Dara.  His  master  had  given  him  the 
i name  of  “The  Flower  of  the  Spring.”  Eunuchs  have  played  an  important  part 
1 in  Asiatic  affairs  from  a remote  antiquity.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  more  upon 
i a subject  so  foreign  to  European  sentiments. 
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lie  would  find  an  army  under  the  command  of  his 
son  Mahmud. 

On  the  march  Aurungzeb  encountered  an  unex- 
pected peril.  Raj  a Jai  Singh  met  him  with  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  Rajpoots.  Jai  Singh  had  abandoned 
Sulaiman  ; he  had  determined  on  joining  the  con- 
queror. He  was  startled  at  seeing  Aurungzeb  with 
a small  escort.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  Aurung- 
zeb was  defeated  ; that  Aiu’ungzeb  was  flying  from 
Dara.  The  sight  of  Aurungzeb  vanquished  created 
a revolution  in  his  mind.  He  saw  that  it  would  be 
to  his  interest  to  murder  Aurungzeb  and  release 
Shah  Jehan.  Aurungzeb  knew  by  instinct  all  that 
was  going  on  in  the  mind  of  the  Rajpoot.  He  knew 
that  nothing  could  save  him  but  a bold  face.  He 
passed  through  the  ranks  of  the  Rajpoots ; he 
approached  Jai  Singh ; he  spoke  out  fearlessly : — 
“Our  common  enemy  is  utterly  beaten ; Dara  has 
fled  to  find  his  death  in  Giuzerat ; I have  ceased  to 
pursue  him  : I am  going  against  another  rebel : You 
defeated  Shuja  once;  I am  going  to  defeat  him 
again  : Come  with  me,  Raja  : The  army  you  have 
brought  to  fight  Dara,  shall  now  fight  against 
Shuja.” 

The  Rajpoot  was  overcome  by  the  language  of 
Aurungzeb.  Instead  of  killing,  the  prince  Jai  Singh 
again  respected  him.  He  still  hated  Dara ; he  had 
not  forgotten  the  insult ; by  fighting  for  Aurungzeb 
he  would  be  revenged  on  Dara.  He  placed  himself 
and  his  Rajpoots  under  the  command  of  Aurungzeb. 

On  reaching  Agra,  Aurungzeb  took  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Mahmud.  He  was  also  joined  by 
Amir  Jumla.  The  wife  and  childi'en  of  Amir 
Jumla  had  been  liberated  by  the  flight  of  Dara; 
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Amfr  Jumla  had  left  the  fortress  at  Aurungabad ; chapter  vi. 
he  had  raised  fresh  levies  in  the  Dekhan. 

Aurunffzeb  marched  the  united  forces  from  Agra  A^dvance  to 
towards  Allahabad.  On  the  way  he  found  Shuja 
entrenched  at  Kajwa.  The  position  was  very  strong. 

Kajwa  was  a village  on  the  bank  of  a small  lake ; 
there  was  no  other  water  within  a circuit  of  many 
miles.  The  village  was  environed  by  forest  and 
mountain.  The  approach  from  Agra  was  a desert 
of  sand.  There  were  no  trees,  no  forage,  and  no 
' provisions.  The  hot  season  was  at  its  height.  The 
i army  of  Aurungzeb  was  helpless.  It  was  in  the 
[ presence  of  the  enemy,  but  the  enemy  would  not 
Ij  come  out.  The  troops  suffered  agonies.  All  water 
;!  had  to  be  brought  from  the  Ganges  on  the  backs  of 
I camels  ; the  Ganges  was  nearly  twenty  miles  off. 

' Amfr  Jumla  saw  a way  out  of  the  difficulty.  He  Artisceof 

^ ^ ^ Amir  Jumla. 

^ spread  a report  among  his  soldiers  that  the  army 
would  decamp  at  day-break.  The  rumour  reached 
j the  camp  of  Shuja  ; it  deceived  Shuja  into  the  belief 
! that  Aurungzeb  was  about  to  retreat.  Next  morning 
. there  was  a dead  silence  in  the  camp  of  Aurungzeb. 

I Not  a fire  was  lighted.  The  tents  were  furled  as  if 
I ■ the  camp  had  been  abandoned.  Troops,  camels 
j and  elephants  with  burdens,  were  taking  the  road 
I back  to  Agra.  Shuja  mistook  them  for  the  rear- 
'I  guard  of  Aurungzeb.  He  led  his  army  out  of  the 
! natural  fortress ; he  marched  through  forest  and 
I mountains  into  the  open  plain  to  pursue  Aurungzeb. 

■!  The  supposed  rear-guard  faced  about  and  repulsed 
Shuja.  Fresh  troops  poured  out  from  either  camp  ; 
the  whole  of  both  armies  were  soon  fighting  in  the 
open  field.  Shuj  a saw  that  he  had  been  caj  oled  out 
of  his  camp. 
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The  battle  that  followed  was  one  of  the  bloodiest 
ever  fought  in  India.  There  was  no  treachery.  Au- 
rungzeb  had  failed  to  corrupt  a single  follower  of 
Shuja.  The  battle  was  a death-struggle  for  the 
throne ; it  was  also  a death-struggle  between  Sunni's 
and  Slnahs.  The  Mussulmans  in  the  two  armies 
fought  with  the  fury  of  fanatics.  The  two  brothers 
were  mounted  on  elephants  ; they  met  each  other  ; 
they  shot  arrows  at  each  other.  Suddenly  Aurungzeb 
fell  back  ; Shuja  pressed  after  him.  The  retreat  of 
Aurungzeb  was  another  feint.  Shuja’s  elephant 
tumbled  into  a trench,  which  had  been  dug  for  the 
purpose  and  covered  with  branches.  Shuja  escaped 
and  mounted  a horse.  The  movement  lost  him  the 
empire.  His  troops  saw  that  he  was  no  longer  on 
his  elephant ; they  thought  he  was  dead ; they  fled 
in  terror  from  the  field.  Aurungzeb  gained  the  day. 

The  progress  of  the  battle  had  been  watched 
with  eager  interest.  When  Aurungzeb  fell  back, 
the  news  of  his  death  was  carried  to  Agra.  Mean- 
time Raja  Jaswant  Singh  of  Jodhpur  was  smarting 
under  his  defeat  on  the  Ujain  river.  His  Rajpoot 
wife  had  abused  him  for  his  cowardice  ; she  had 
threatened  to  burn  herself  on  the  funeral  pile ; he 
had  soothed  her  by  swearing  to  be  revenged  on 
Aiu’ungzeb.  He  heard  that  Aurungzeb  was  on  the 
march  from  Agra  to  Allahabad.  He  thought  that 
the  moment  had  come  for  getting  his  revenge.  He 
marched  out  of  Jodhpur;  he  overtook  Aurungzeb 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  ; he  attacked  and  plundered 
the  rear  of  Aurungzeb  in  the  midst' of  the  battle. 
He  heard  that  Aurungzeb  was  defeated.  He  hurried 
back  to  Agra  witli  the  plunder ; he  resolved  to  re- 
lease Shah  Jehan. 
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Sliaista  Khan,  the  governor  of  Agra,  believed  chapter vi. 
that  Aurungzeb  was  dead;  so  did  all  the  people  of  Terror  at  Agra. 
Agra.  Next  they  heard  that  Jaswant  Singh  was 
coming  with  his  Rajpoots.  The  whole  city  was 
stricken  with  terror.  Shaista  Khan  was  in  a panic 

I of  fear.  He  clutched  a cup  of  poison ; his  women 
dashed  it  to  the  ground  before  it  reached  his  lips. 

By  this  time  Jaswant  Singh  knew  that  Aurungzeb 
was  the  victor.  He  rode  into  Agra ; he  might  have 
released  Shah  Jehan  with  the  utmost  ease ; he  did 
nothing  at  Agra ; he  carried  off  his  plunder  in  safety 
to  Jodhpur. 

,*  All  this  while  Aurungzeb  was  worn  out  by  Anxieties  of 

, ^ Aurungzeb  * 

anxiety.  He  had  dispersed  the  army  of  Shuja;  he  I’etum  to  Agra, 
had  not  conquered  him.  He  was  afraid  that  Jaswant 
! Singh  would  release  Shah  Jehan.  He  was  afraid 
j that  Jaswant  Singh  would  join  Dara.  He  was  forced 
] to  return  to  Agra.  He  left  the  army  with  his  friend 
Amir  Jumla  and  his  son  Mahmud.  He  trusted 
j|  neither.  Amir  Jumla  had  been  faithless  to  the 
i Sultan  of  Golkonda ; he  might  prove  faithless  to 
i Aurungzeb.  Amir  Jumla  might  conquer  Shuja  ; he 
\ would  become  viceroy  of  Bengal  in  his  room  ; he 
' would  then  convert  the  province  into  a kingdom. 

So  Aurungzeb  feigned  a liking  for  Muhammad  Amir 
Khan,  the  son  of  Amir  Jumla ; he  took  the  young 
man  with  him  to  Agra ; he  kept  him  as  a hostage 
for  the  fidelity  of  his  father.  Aurungzeb  played  the 
: same  game  with  his  son  Mahmud.  The  5^oung 
;|  prince  was  puffed  up ; he  had  captured  the  fortress 
. at  Agra ; he  had  refused  the  imperial  crown.  He 
; had  married  the  daughter  of  the  Sultan  of  Golkonda. 

II  Aurungzeb  kept  his  daughter-in-law  at  Agra  as  a 
I hostage  for  his  son’s  fidelity.  He  gave  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  army  to  Amir  Jimila.  He  reduced 
Mahmud  to  the  rank  of  subaltern. 

Shuja  took  up  a strong  position  near  Monglnr; 
it  was  in  the  same  defile  where  Slier  Khan 
blocked  out  Humiiyun.  He  laboured  to  win  over 
Mahmud.  He  had  betrothed  a daughter  to  Mah- 
mud. The  marriage  had  been  postponed  on  account 
of  the  Golkonda  marriage.  The  Golkonda  piincess 
had  been  kept  at  Agra.  In  the  absence  of  his  wife, 
Mahmiid  began  to  think  of  the  fair  cousin  to  whom 
he  was  betrothed.  He  was  exasperated  beyond 
measure  at  his  father.  Suddenly  he  left  Ainti’  Jumla ; 
he  joined  Shuja  ; he  married  Shuja’s  daughter.  The 
defection  was  disastrous  to  Aurungzeb ; it  was  ac- 
companied by  other  defections. 

AmiT  Jumla  brought  it  to  a close  ; he  excited  the 
suspicions  of  the  uncle  against  the  nephew.  Mah- 
mud found  himself  watched ; he  grew  frightened ; 
he  retmmed  to  Amir  Jumla ; he  implored  to  be  for- 
given. Aurungzeb  was  inexorable ; he  disguised 
his  vindictiveness ; he  feigned  to  pardon  Mahmud ; 
he  sent  him  affectionate  letters.  Mahmud  was  sent 
to  Delhi  under  an  escort ; he  found  he  was  strongly 
guarded;  he  tried  to  escajie  to  Kashmir.  No  half 
measures  were  taken  with  him ; he  was  placed  on 
the  back  of  an  elephant  and  carried  off  to  Gwalior; 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  fortress  of 
Gwalior. 

Aurungzeb  had  a short  breathing  time.  He 
went  on  to  Delhi ; he  entered  the  cjty  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  He  established  his 
court  in  the  palace  at  Delhi.  He  coined  money  in 
his  own  name. 

Aurungzeb  was  soon  forced  to  take  the  field. 
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Jeswant  Singh  was  corresponding  with  Dara ; he 
promised  to  help  Dara  with  ten  thousand  Rajpoots. 
Dara  left  Ahmadabad ; he  marched  an  army 
towards  Ajmir.  Jaswant  Singh  was  won  over  to 
Aurungzeb  by  bribes  and  promises.  At  Ajmir  Dara 
discovered  that  Jaswant  Singh  had  thrown  him 
over ; that  Aurungzeb  was  marching  from  Delhi 
with  an  overwhelming  army.  His  own  officers 
turned  against  him ; they  betrayed  his  plans  to 
Aurungzeb.  He  began  a battle  ; he  was  beaten  by 
treachery ; the  fighting  was  a sham ; it  is  said  that 
his  artillery  was  charged  with  blank  cartridges. 
He  soon  fled  from  the  field.  He  pushed  on  with 
his  family  and  a small  body  of  horse  towards 
Guzerat.  Many  of  his  followers  died  on  the  way 
from  heat  and  exhaustion ; many  were  pillaged  and 
murdered  by  robbers.  He  reached  Ahmadabad ; he 
was  refused  admittance.  He  toiled  northwards 
through  the  horrible  desert  of  Scinde,®^  He  tried  to 
escape  to  Kdbul ; he  was  betrayed  by  a treacherous 
Afghan,  whose  life  he  had  saved.  His  favourite 
wife  took  poison ; she  dreaded  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Aurungzeb  ; she  shuddered  at  the  idea  of 
becoming  the  wife  of  the  murderer  of  her  husband. 
Death  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings.®^  Dara  was 


6*  Dara  had  fully  expected  to  And  an  asylum  at  Ahmadabad.  Bernier  was  with 
him  at  the  time ; he  describes  the  scene.  The  message  from  the  governor  of 
Ahmadabad,  that  the  gate  would  be  shut  against  Dara,  reached  the  party  at  day- 
break. It  threw  them  into  an  agony  of  fear.  The  women  screamed  in  terror. 
Dara  was  more  dead  than  alive ; he  spoke  sometimes  to  one  and  sometimes  to 
another  ; he  stopped  and  consulted  the  commonest  soldier.  The  sufferings  of  those 
who  died  in  the  desert  were  heart-rending.  It  would  have  been  better  for  Dara 
had  he  perished  in  the  desert. 

Father  Catrou  states,  evidently  on  the  authority  of  Manouchi,  that  all 
Moghul  princesses  carried  poison  in  their  rings  ; they  could  thus  at  any  moment 
put  an  end  to  their  misfortunes.  The  wife  of  Dara  had  good  reason  for  her 
fears.  Aurungzeb,  notwithstanding  his  piety,  had  the  same  polygamous  tastes 
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CHAPTER  VI.  about  to  follow  her  example ; suddenly  lie  was 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Delhi. 

days  of  Dara  were  spent  in  the  extrem- 
ity of  misery.  Aurungzeb  had  resolved  in  council 
to  imprison  him  for  life  in  the  fortress  of  Gwalior. 
Before  doing  so  it  was  necessary  to  prove  to  all  the 
world  that  the  real  Dara  had  been  captm’ed ; that 
he  was  conquered,  degraded,  and  a prisoner.  Dara 
was  paraded  on  a wretched  elephant  through  the 
streets  and  great  square  at  Delhi.  He  was  guarded 
by  the  Afghan  who  had  betrayed  him.  Bernier 
witnessed  the  sad  procession ; he  has  vividly  de- 
scribed the  scene.  An  immense  multitude  was 
assembled  ; shrieks  and  cries  were  heard  from 
every  quarter.  Men,  women,  and  children  be- 
wailed the  fate  of  Dara  as  though  some  great 
calamity  had  befallen  them.  The  whole  city  was 
moved  ; curses  were  uttered  against  the  Afghan  and 
his  followers.  Some  stones  were  thrown  at  them ; 
otherwise  no  one  stirred ; no  one  attempted  to 
rescue  Dara.  The  demonstration,  however,  was 
sufficient  to  alarm  Aurungzeb.  A second  council 
was  held  in  the  palace ; it  was  decided  that  Dara 
should  die.  Tlie  wretched  prince  was  not  made 
over  to  the  executioner ; he  was  murdered  by 
hired  assassins.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  carried 
to  Aurungzeb ; it  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Hu- 
mayun. 

Dara  a Chris-  Father  Catron  says  that  Dara  died  a Christian. 

Wlien  Dara  knew  that  death  was  inevitalile  he 

as  Ms  predecessors.  The  old  Rajpoot  law,  under  which  the  wife  of  the  conquered 
was  compelled  to  surrender  herself  to  the  conqueror,  seems  to  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Moghuls.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  Aurungzeb  from  taking 
such  sweet  revenge.  The  Koran  had  abrogated  the  law  ; but  only  as  regards 
the  wives  of  believers.  Dara,  as  already  seen,  was  no  Mussulman. 
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turned  to  Christianity  for  consolation.  He  wanted  chapter  vi. 
to  speak  to  Father  Busee — a Flemish  priest  who  had 
formerly  instructed  him  in  Roman  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity. Aurungzeh  forbade  the  meeting;  he  was 
too  staunch  a Mussulman  to  allow  Dara  to  become 
a Christian.  Dara  was  heard  to  say,  more  than 
once:  — “Muhammad  has  destroyed  me;  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Eternal,  will  save  me.” 

When  the  assassins  entered  his  chamber,  he  cried 
aloud: — “Muhammad  gives  me  death;  the  Son  of 
God  gives  me  life.”  They  were  his  last  words. 

At  that  moment  he  was  cut  down  and  beheaded. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Dara,  his  son  Sulaiman  Betrayal  of 

^ ' Sulaiman. 

was  betrayed  by  the  Raja  of  Kashmir.  He  too 
was  sent  as  a prisoner  to  Delhi.  By  this  time 
Aurungzeb  had  learnt  a lesson.  He  did  not  expose 
Sulaiman  to  the  sympathies  of  the  multitude;  he 
paraded  him  before  the  court  in  an  inner  hall  of  the 
palace.  The  scene  was  deeply  affecting ; Bernier 
could  not  keep  himself  away.  Sulaiman  was  tall 
and  handsome.  His  hands  were  bound  in  golden 
fetters.  In  this  plight  he  stood  before  Aurungzeb  and 
all  the  grandees  of  the  empire.  Many  ladies  looked 
at  him  through  a lattice ; some  might  have  known 
him  from  his  infancy.  All  were  moved;  behind 
the  lattice  there  was  weeping  and  wailing.  Au- 
rungzeb promised  to  spare  his  life.  Sulaiman  knew 
that  he  would  be  a prisoner;  he  feared  lest  he 
should  be  slowly  poisoned.®^  He  made  a profound 
reverence.  He  said: — “Let  me  be  killed  at  once  if 


The  poison  was  a well-known  mixture  of  poppy-juice  and  water.  It  was 
called  poust.  Every  morning  a cup  was  given  to  the  victim ; all  food  was  with- 
held until  he  had  drank  it.  It  took  away  all  sense  and  intellect.  The  victim 
became  torpid  and  idiotic ; at  last  death  relieved  him.  See  Bernier.  _ 
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2gA?4M_Y4  I am  to  drink  poust ! ” Aurungzeb  promised  in  a 
loud  voice  that  no  poust  should  be  given  to  him. 
The  next  day  he  was  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Gwalior. 

Meantime  Amir  Jumla  had  carried  on  the  war 
against  Shuja.  It  soon  drew  to  a close.  Shuja 
fled  to  Dacca ; thence  he  escaped  to  Arakan  in 
Portuguese  galleys ; he  was  accomjianied  by  his 
wife,  two  sons,  and  three  daughters.  The  King  of 
Arakan  was  puzzled  about  Shuja.  At  first  he  was 
hospitable  ; in  time  he  grew  insolent.  He  demanded 
a daughter  of  Shuja  in  marriage.  The  request  was 
revolting  to  the  Moghul  prince.  Shuja  tried  to  raise 
the  Mussulmans  of  Arakan ; to  kill  the  King ; to 
seize  the  throne  of  Arakan.  The  plot  was  dis- 
covered. Shuja  fled  to  the  mountains  which  separate 
Arakan  from  Pegu.  He  was  pursued  ; probably  he 
was  murdered ; nothing  more  was  heard  of  him. 
The  King  of  Arakan  took  his  eldest  daughter  and 
made  her  his  wife.  The  queen-mother  wanted  the 
son  of  Shuja  to  be  her  husband.  There  was  another 
plot  to  raise  the  Mussulmans.  The  King  discovered 
it ; he  murdered  the  whole  family.  The  princes 
were  beheaded  with  blunt  axes.  The  princesses 
were  starved  to  death ; the  princess  who  had  be- 
come his  wife,  and  was  about  to  become  a mother, 
was  starved  with  the  others.®^ 

All  the  brothers  of  Aurungzeb  were  dead  except- 
ing Murad.  Aurungzeb  was  anxious  for  the  death 
of  Murdd.  The  prince  was  charged  with  having 
murdered  a secretary  whilst  viceroy  of  Guzerat. 
Am’ungzeb  prepared  to  try  the  case.  _ There  was  a 


Murid  accused 
of  murder  : 
opposition  to 
Aurungzeb. 


SI  There  are  contradictory  accountsyf  these  murders.  All  are  horrible.  Per- 
haps Bernier’s  story  is  the  best-authenticated ; the  Moghul  chronicles  were  [not 
likely  to  tell  the  truth. 
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difficulty  at  starting.  According  to  Mussulman  law  chapter  vi. 
no  sovereign  could  try  a capital  offence  until  lie 
had  been  consecrated  by  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
empire.®'"  Aurungzeb  was  the  last  man  to  ignore 
Mussulman  law.  The  Chief  Judge  had  been  ap- 
pointed when  Shah  Jehan  was  on  the  throne;  he 
manfully  refused  to  consecrate  a new  sovereign 
whilst  Shah  Jehan  was  still  living ; he  denounced 
Aurungzeb  as  the  murderer  of  his  elder  brother. 
Aurungzeb  was  taken  aback.  He  convoked  an 
assembly  of  all  the  doctors  of  the  law.  He  set 
forth  that  Shah  Jehan  was  unfit  to  reign ; that 
Dara  had  been  put  to  death  for  infidelity  and  dis- 
obedience to  the  law.  He  mingled  threats  with  his 
arguments.  The  convocation  decided  that  Aurung- 
zeb was  the  lawful  sovereign.  The  obnoxious  Chief 
Judge  was  de^oosed ; another  doctor  was  appointed 
in  his  room.  Aurungzeb  was  consecrated  as  Padi- 
shah ; he  ascended  the  throne  in  earnest ; he  received 
the  homage  of  all  the  AnnTs  and  Rajas.  Murfid 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.  He  was 
bitten  by  a cobra  in  the  fortress  of  Gwalior.®® 

The  accession  of  Aurungzeb  is  an  era  in  the  Accession  of 

, ^ , Aurungzeb  an 

history  of  India.  It  was  followed  by  a revival  of 
the  Sunni  religion ; a return  to  Mussulman  law  and 
the  Koran  ; the  establishment  of  Muftis  throughout 
the  empire.®^  It  was  also  followed  by  Hindu  iip- 

The  Chief  Judge  of  the  empire  was  known  as  the  Sadr-i- Jehan,  or  Chief 
K&.zi.  Under  Mussulman  Sultans  the  power  of  this  officer  was  immense  ; he  was 
the  head  of  religioiij;  the  fourth  person  in  the  empire.  (See  Blockmann’s  A'ln-i- 
Akhari.)  . The  influence  of  the  Sadr-i-Jehan  became  greatly  diminished  after 
Akber  had  broken  up  the  Ulama,  and  forced  the  existing  Sadr-i- Jehan  to  go  to 
Mecca.  Succeeding  Sadrs  had  been  members  of  the  “ Divine  Faith.”  The 
Sadr-i-Jehan,  who  was  in  power  when  Aurungzeb  usurped  the  throne,  was  evi- 
dently a staunch  Shiah. 

Father  Catron’s  History.  Tavernier’s  Travels  in  India,  hook  ii.  chap.  5. 

The  Mufti  was  the  officer  who  inspected  all  matters  that  concerned  religion. 
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risings, — Maliratta  and  Rajpoot.  The  history  of  the 
reign  will  be  told  hereafter. 

Meantime  it  may  be  as  well  to  glance  at  the 
working  of  the  Moghul  administration.  Fortun- 
ately Bei'iiier  has  brought  out  its  main  features.  He 
resided  many  years  at  Delhi.  He  travelled  through 
Hindustan  and  the  Dekhan  from  Kashmir  to  Gol- 
konda.  In  1663  he  drew  up  a report  upon  the 
Moghul  empire  for  the  information  of  the  French 
minister  Colbert.  The  working  of  the  Moghul  ad- 
ministration may  therefore  be  described  almost  in 
the  words  of  Bernier  : — 

“ All  the  lands  of  the  empire  are  the  property  of 
the  sovereign.  They  are  divided  into  Jaghir  lands 
and  Khalisa  lands.  The  Jaghirs  are  allotments  of 
lands  and  villages  in  lieu  of  pay,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  troops.  Every  Jaghirdar  pays  a fixed 
sum  yearly  to  the  sovereign  out  of  the  sm-plus  in- 
come. The  Khalisa  lands  are  the  royal  domains. 
They  are  rarely  if  ever  given  in  Jaghir.  They  are  let 
out  to  F armers,  who  pay  a yearly  rent  to  the  sove- 
reign, and  exact  what  they  can  out  of  the  cultivators. 

“The  Jaglnrdars  and  Farmers  exercise  supreme 
power  in  their  respective  districts.  Their  authority 
over  the  peasantry  is  almost  absolute ; it  is  nearly 
as  absolute  over  artisans  and  traders  in  towns  and 
villages.  They  are  cruel  and  oppressive  to  the  last 
degree.  The  injm’ed  peasant,  artisan,  or  trader  has 
no  apjDeal.  There  are  no  great  lords,  no  parlia- 
ments, no  judges  of  high  courts,  as  .there  are  in 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  Mufti  during  the  reigns  of  Jehangir,  or  Shah  Jehan  ; 
they  probably  had  no  existence  during  that  period,  or  were  of  little  weight  in  the 
administration.  Even  the  existence  of  the  Kazi  is  rarely  mentioned.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Aurungzeb,  there  was  a Mufti  and  a Kazi  in  every 
town.  See  Tavernier’s  Travels  in  the  Indies,  chap.  10. 
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France,  to  restrain  the  wickedness  of  the  oppressors,  chapter  vi. 
There  are  Kdzis,  or  magistrates,  hut  they  have  not 
enough  power  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  these  unhappy 
people.  This  abuse  of  authority  is  not  felt  in  the 
same  degree  near  Delhi  and  Agra,  nor  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns  and  seaports ; in 
those  places  it  is  not  so  easy  to  conceal  acts  of  gross 
I injustice  from  the  knowledge  of  the  court. 

“ The  people  are  reduced  to  a debasing  state  of  slavery  of  the 

^ ^ people. 

slavery.  It  obstructs  trade  ; it  pauperizes  the  man- 
ners and  mode  of  life.  If  a man  makes  money  he 
dares  not  spend  it  lest  he  should  provoke  the  cupidity 
of  some  tyrant.  He  does  not  live  in  greater  com- 
fort ; he  dares  not  assume  an  air  of  independence ; 
he  only  studies  to  appear  poor.  His  dress,  his 
lodging,  his  furniture,  and  even  his  daily  food,  are 
I all  as  mean  as  ever.  Meantime  he  buries  his  gold 
at  a great  depth  under-ground.  Mussulmans  bury 
their  money  as  well  as  Hindus.  A few  individuals, 
who  are  protected  by  the  sovereign,  or  by  a power- 
j ful  Amir,  are  alone  able  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life. 

“It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  Padishah,  how-  Helplessness  of 

1.1  the  sovereign. 

ever  well  disjiosed,  to  control  the  tyranny  which  pre- 
I vails  in  the  provinces.  It  often  deprives  peasants  and 
artisans  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ; it  leaves  them  to 
die  of  misery  and  exhaustion.  The  people  have 
either  no  children  at  all,  or  have  them  only  to  starve. 

The  cultivators  are  driven  from  their  homes  to  seek 
for  better  treatment  in  some  neighbomang  state. 

Some  follow  the  army  ; they  prefer  becoming  serv- 
ants to  common  horsemen,  to  remaining  in  their 
native  villages  and  cultivating  the  land. 

I “ The  ground  is  seldom  tilled  except  by  compul- 
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sion.  There  is  no  one  to  repair  the  ditches  and 
canals.  The  houses  are  dilapidated ; few  persons 
will  build  new  ones  or  repair  those  which  are 
tumbling  down.  The  peasants  will  not  toil  for 
tyrants.  The  tyrants  will  not  care  for  lands  which 
may  be  taken  from  them  at  any  moment.  They 
draw  all  they  can  out  of  the  soil;  they  leave  the 
peasants  to  starve  or  run  away ; they  leave  the  land 
to  become  a dreary  waste. 

“Artisans  are  treated  with  the  same  oppression. 
They  are  kept  at  work  by  sheer  necessity  or  the 
cudgel.  It  is  enough  for  them  if  they  can  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  hunger  and  clothe  themselves  in  the 
coarsest  garments.  Any  money  gained  goes  to  the 
merchant ; the  merchant  in  his  tm’n  has  to  hide  it 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  governor. 

The  sovereign  of  India  cannot  select  loyal  men 
for  his  service.  He  cannot  employ  princes,  noble- 
men, or  gentlemen  of  opulent  and  ancient  families. 
He  cannot  employ  the  sons  of  citizens,  merchants, 
and  manufacturers ; men  of  education,  ready  to 
support  the  reputation  of  their  family,  and  satisfied 
with  the  ajiprobation  of  their  sovereign.  Instead 
of  men  of  this  description,  the  Great  Moghul  is  sur- 
rounded by  slaves,  ignorant  and  brutal ; by  parasites 
raised  from  the  dregs  of  society ; strangers  to  loyalty 
and  patriotism  ; full  of  insufferable  pride ; destitute 
of  courage,  honour,  and  decency.®* 

“ The  country  is  ruined  to  maintain  the 'splen- 
dour of  a numerous  court  and  to  pay  a large  army. 
Meantime  the  sufferings  of  the  people  are  beyond 
conception.  They  are  compelled  by  whips  and 


Bernier  states  in  his  Travels  that  many  of  the  Amirs  were  originally  slaves; 
they  had  nothing  to  fit  them  for  command  except  their  fair  complexions. 
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canes  to  labour  incessantly  for  the  benefit  of  others,  chapter  vi. 
They  are  driven  to  despair  by  cruel  treatment  of 
every  kind.  They  are  only  prevented  from  re- 
volting or  flying  away  by  the  presence  of  a military 
force. 

“ The  misery  of  these  ill-fated  people  is  swelled  ®^^®°nments. 
by  the  practice  of  selling  different  governments  for 
immense  sums  in  hard  cash.  The  purchaser  bor- 
rows the  money  at  enormous  rates  of  interest ; he 
has  to  squeeze  the  principal  and  interest  as  well  as 
his  own  profit  out  of  the  people.  He  has  to  make 
valuable  presents  every  year  to  a vizier,  a eunuch, 
a lady  of  the  harem,  and  to  any  other  person  whose 
I influence  at  court  he  considers  indispensable.  The 
governor  must  also  enforce  the  payment  of  the 
regular  tribute  to  the  Padishah.  Originally  he  may 
have  been  a wretched  slave,  involved  in  debt,  and 
without  the  smallest  patrimony ; he  yet  becomes  a 
great  and  opulent  lord. 

“ Thus  ruin  and  desolation  overspread  the  land.  Tyranny  in  the 

. . ^ provinces. 

The  provisional  governors  are  so  many  petty  tyrants 
possessing  a boundless  authority.  There  is  no  one 
to  whom  the  ojipressed  subj  ect  may  apjieal ; he 
cannot  hope  for  redress,  however  great  may  be  his 
injuries,  however  often  they  may  be  repeated.  It 
j is  true  that  the  Padishah  sends  Wakiahnavis,  or 
1 news-writers,  to  every  province ; their  business  is  to 
I report  every  event  that  takes  place ; but  there  is 
' generally  a disgraceful  collusion  between  these 
officers  and  the  governor,  so  that  their  presence 
i seldom  restrains  the  tyranny  which  is  exercised 
over  the  unhappy  people. 

i “Despotic  governments  are  not  without  some  Asiatc justice, 

i advantages.  They  have  few  lawyers,  few  suits,  and 
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speedj  justice.  Protracted  law-suits  are  a great 
evil ; sovereigns  are  bound  to  find  a remedy ; the 
most  efficacious  remedy  would  be  to  destroy  the 
right  of  private  property.  The  necessity  for  legal 
proceedings  would  cease  at  once ; magistrates,  law- 
yers, and  counsellors  would  become  useless.  But 
the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  In- 
stead of  magistrates  whom  a sovereign  could  trust, 
we  should  have  rulers  such  as  I have  described. 
Some  travellers  have  borne  different  testimony  from 
mine.  They  have  seen  two  poor  men,  the  dregs  of 
the  people,  brought  before  a Kazf.  They  have  seen 
one  or  both  punished  at  once  or  dismissed  at  once. 
They  have  been  enchanted  at  the  sight.  They 
have  returned  to  France,  exclaiming, — ^ What  ex- 
cellent justice  ! What  speedy  justice  ! The  up- 
right Kdzis  of  Hindustan  are  models  for  the  magis- 
trates of  France  ! ’ They  forget  that  had  the  real 
offender  a few  rupees  to  give  the  Kdzi,  and  a few 
more  to  buy  two  false  witnesses,  he  would  have 
gained  his  cause,  or  might  have  protracted  it  as 
long  as  he  pleased.” 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  Bernier  as  regards 
Asiatic  rule  ; such  is  the  evidence  of  all  Asiatic 
history  worthy  of  the  name. 
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English  and  Dialects 

Frisian  

Gaelic — v.  Keltic  

German  (Old)  

Gipsy  

Greek  (Modern  and  Classic)  .. 

Gujarati 

Gurmukhi  ...  

Hawaiian 

Hebrew  

Hidatsa — v.  American  Lang. 
Hindi  ... 
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Hindustani  

Icelandic,..  

Japanese  

Irish — V.  Keltic  

Kamilaroi — see  Australian  Lang.  ... 
Keltic(  Cornish, Gaelic,  W elsh,  I rish)  60 

Mahratta  (Marathi)  61 

Malagasy 61 

M alay  61 

Malayalim  62 

Maori  62 

Oriya — v.  Uriya  

Pali 62 

Pazand  63 

Peguan  64 

Pehlvi  64 

Pennsylvania  Dutch  65 

Persian  65 

Pidgin-English  66 

Prakrit  66 

Pukshto  (Pakkhto,  Pashto) 66 

Punjabi — v.  Gurmukhi 

Quichua — v.  American  Languages 

Russian  67 

Samaritan  67 

Samoan  67 

Sanskrit 67 

Shan — V.  Burmese 

Sindhi  77 

Sinhalese 77 

Syriac  78 

Tamil  78 

Telugu  78 

Tibetan  78 

Turki  79 

Turkish 79 

Umbrian 79 

Urdu— v.  Hindustani  

Uriya  79 

Welsh — V.  Keltic 


TRUBNER’S  ORIENTAL  SERIES 


Messrs.  TEUBNER  & CO.  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  ORIENTAL 
SERIES,  in  which  will  be  collected,  as  far  as  possible,  all  extant  information  and 
research  upon  the  History,  Reli^ons,  Languages,  literature,  etc.,  of  Ancient 
India,  China,  and  the  East  in  general. 

The  Oriental  Series  will  be  on  a comprehensive  design,  and  no  labour  or 
expense  will  be  spared  to  render  the  undertaking  worthy  of  its  subject.  Messrs. 
Trubner  & Co.  have  already  secured  the  services  of  eminent  Eastern  students  and 
writers  ; and  while  the  labour  proposed  must  necessarily  prove  vast,  they  intend  to 
accomplish  it  by  working  with  many  able  hands  over  the  whole  field,  under  careful 
and  well-organized  Editorship. 


THE  FOLLOWING  WORKS  ARE  NOW  READY. 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  uniformly  bound. 

Essays  on  the  Saceed  Language,  Writings,  and  Eeligion  of 
THE  Parsis.  By  Martin  Haug,  Ph.D.,  late  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Com- 
parative Philology  at  the  University  of  Munich.  Edited  by  Dr.  E.  W.  West. 
Second  Edition,  pp.  xvi.  and  428.  1878.  16s. 

Texts  from  the  Buddhist  Canon,  commonly  known  as  Bhamma- 
pada.  With  accompanying  Narratives.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  S. 
Beal,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Chinese,  University  College,  London,  pp.  viii.  and  176. 
1878.  7s.  ^d. 

The  History  of  Indian  Literature.  By  Albrecht  Weber. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Mann,  M.A.,  and  Theodor  Zachariae, 
Ph.D.,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author,  pp.  sxiii.  and  360.  1878.  18s. 

A Sketch  of  The  Modern  Languages  of  the  East  Indies.  By 
Robert  Cost.  Accompanied  by  Two  Language  Maps.  pp.  xii.  and  198. 
1878.  12s. 

The  Birth  of  the  War  God.  A Poem  by  KiuiDlsA.  Translated 
from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  Verse.  By  Ralph  T.  H.  Griffith,  M.A., 
Principal  of  Benares  College.  Second  Edition,  pp.  xii. -116.  1879.  5s. 

A Classical  Dictionary  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  History, 
Geography  and  Literature.  By  John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.,  late  Professor 
in  the  Staff  College,  pp.  xix.  and  412.  1879.  16s. 

Selections  from  the  Koran.  With  a Commentary.  Translated  by 
the  late  Edward  Wili  iam  Lane,  Author  of  an  “ Arabic-English  Lexicon,”  etc. 
A New  Edition,  Revised,  with  an  Introduction  on  the  History  and  Develop- 
ment of  Islam,  especially  with  reference  to  India.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 
pp.  cxii.  and  176.  9s. 

Metrical  Translations  from  Sanskrit  Writers.  With  an  Intro- 
duction, many  Prose  Versions,  and  Parallel  Passages  from  Classical  Authors. 
By  J.  Muir,  C.I.E.,  D.C.L.  pp.  xliv.  and  376.  1879.  14s. 

Modern  India  and  the  Indians.  Being  a Series  of  Impressions,  Hotes, 
and  Essays.  By  Monier  Williams,  D.C.L.,  Hon.  LL.D.  of  the  University 
of  Calcutta,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  Boden  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  augmented 
by  considerable  additions,  pp.  366.  With  map.  1879.  14s. 
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Linguistic  Publications  of  Trubner  ^ Co., 


Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  By  Brian 
Houghton  Hodgson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  etc.,  etc. 
2 vols.  pp.  viii.  and  408,  and  viii.  and  348.  1880.  28s. 

The  Lite  or  Legend  of  Gaudama,  tlie  Buddha  of  the  Burmese.  With 
Annotations,  The  Ways  to  Neibban,  and  Notice  on  the  Phongyies  or  Burmese 
Monks.  By  the  Right  Reverend  P.  Bigandet,  Bishop  of  Ramatha,  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Ava  and  Pegu.  Third  Edition,  2 vols.  pp.  xx.  and  208,  and  viii. 
and  326.  1880.  2ls. 

The  Gulistan  ; or,  Bose  Garden  of  Shekh  Mushliu’d-din  Sadi  of 
Shiraz.  Translated  for  the  first  time  into  Prose  and  Verse,  with  a Preface, 
and  a Life  of  the  Author,  from  the  Atish  Kadah,  by  E.  B.  Eastwick,  F.R.S., 
M.R.A.S.,  etc.  Second  Edition,  pp.  xxvi.  and  244.  10s.  Sd. 

Chinese  Buddhism.  A Volume  of  Sketches,  Historical  and  Critical. 
By  J.  Edkins,  D.D.,  Author  of  “China’s  Place  in  Philology,’’  “ Religion  in 
China,’’  etc.,  etc.  pp.  xxvi.  and  454.  18s. 

The  History  of  Esarhaddon  (Son  of  Sennacherib)  King  of  As- 
syria, B.c.  681-668.  Translated  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  upon 
Cylinders  and  Tablets  in  the  British  Museum  Collection,  with  the  Assyrian 
text.  Together  with  Original  Texts,  a Grammatical  Analysis  of  each  Word, 
Explanations  of  the  Ideographs  by  Extracts  from  the  Bi-Lingual  Syllabaries, 
and  list  of  Eponyms,  etc.  By  E.  A.  Budge,  M.E.A.S.,  etc.  pp.  xii.  and  164. 
1880.  10«.  &d. 

A Talmudic  Miscellany;  or.  One  Thousand  and  One  Extracts  from 
the  Talmud,  the  Midrashim,  and  the  Kabbalah.  Compiled  and  Translated  by 
P.  J.  Hershon.  With  a Preface  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Cannon  of 
Westminster.  With  Notes  and  Copious  Indexes,  pp.  xxviii.  and  362.  1880.  14s. 

Buddhist  Birth  Stories;  or,  Jataka  Tales.  The  oldest  collection  of 
Folk-lore  extant : being  the  Jatakatthavannana,  for  the  first  time  edited  in  the 
original  Pali,  by  V.  Fausboll,  and  translated  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  Trans- 
lation. Vol.  I.  pp.  cxvi.  and  348.  1880.  I8s. 

The  Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese.  By  Basil  Chamberlain, 
Author  of  “ Yeigio  Henkaku,  Ichiran,”  pp.  xii.  and  228.  1880.  Is.Sd. 

Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays.  Written  from  the  year  1846-1878. 
By  R.  Gust,  Author  of  “The  Modern  Languages  of  the  East  Indies.”  pp.  xii. 
aiid  484.  1880.  18s. 


THE  FOLLOWING  WORKS  ARE  IN  PREPARATION 

Oriental  Beligions  in  their  Belation  to  Hniversal  Beligion.  By 
Samuel  Johnson.  Second  Section — China.  In  Two  Volumes. 

Buddhist  Becords  of  the  Western  World.  Being  the  Si-yu-ki  by 
Hwen  Thsang.  Translated  from  the  original  Chinese,  with  Introduction, 
Index,  etc.  By  Samuel  Beal,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; Professor  of 
Chinese,  University  College,  London.  In  Two  Vols. 

The  Poems  of  Hafiz  of  Shiraz.  Translated  from  the  Persian  into 
English  Verse  by  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

Indian  Tales  from  Thibetan  Sources.  Translated  from  the  Thibetan 
into  German  by  Anton  Schiefneh.  Rendered  into  English,  with  Notes,  by 
W.  R.  S.  Ralston. 

The  Beligions  of  India.  By  A.  Barth.  Translated  from  the 
French,  with  the  Author’s  sanction  and  help. 

The  Six  Jewels  of  the  Law.  With  Pali  Texts  and  English  Trans- 
lation. By  R.  Morris,  LL.D. 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E>  C, 
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SERIALS  AND  PERIODICALS. 


Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — Jottknal  of  the 

Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  Com- 
mencement to  1863.  First  Series,  complete  in  20  Vols.  8vo.,  with  many  Plates. 
Price  £10;  or,  in  Single  Numbers,  as  follows Nos.  1 to  14,  6s.  each;  No.  15, 
2 Parts,  4s.  each;  No.  16,  2 Parts,  4s.  each;  No.  17,  2 Parts,  4s.  each  ; No. 
18,  6s.  These  18  Numbers  form  Vols.  I.  to  IX. — Vol.  X.,  Part  1,  o.p.; 
Part  2,  5s. ; Part  3,  5s. — Vol.  XL,  Part  1,  6s. ; Part  2 not  published. — Vol. 
XII.,  2 Parts,  6s.  each. — Vol.  XIII.,  2 Parts,  6s.  each. — Vol.  XIV.,  Part  1, 
5s. ; Part  2 not  published. — Vol.  XV.,  Part  1,  6s. ; Part  2,  with  3 Maps,  £2  2s. 
— Vol.  XVI.,  2 Parts,  6s.  each. — Vol.  XVII.,  2 Parts,  6s.  each. — Vol.  XVIII., 
2 Parts,  6s.  each. — Vol.  XIX.,  Parts  1 to  4,  16s. — Vol.  XX.,  Parts  1 and  2,  4s. 
each.  Part  3,  7s.  6(2. 

Asiatic  Society. — Johbnal  op  the  Eotae  Asiatic  Society  op  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  New  Series.  Vol.  I.  In  Two  Parts,  pp.  iv.  and 
490,  sewed.  1861-5.  16s. 

Contents — 1.  Vajra-chhedikS,  the  “Kin  Kong  King,”  or  Diamond  SOtra.  Translated  from 
the  Chinese  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain,  R.N. — II.  The  PdramitA-hridaya  SOtra,  or,  in  Chinese, 
“ Mo  ho-p6-ye-po-lo-mih-to-sin-king,”  i.e.  “The  Great  FfiramitS.  Heart  Sfltra.”  Translated 
from  the  Chinese  hy  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain,  R.N. — HI.  On  the  Preservation  of  National 
Literature  in  the  East.  By  Colonel  F.  J.  Goldsmid. — IV.  On  the  Agricultural,  Commercial, 
Financial,  and  Military  Statistics  of  Ceylon.  By  E.  R.  Power,  Esq. — V.  Contributions  to  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Vedic  Theogony  and  Mythology.  By  J.  Muir,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. — VI.  A Tabular 
List  of  Original  Works  and  Translations,  published  by  the  late  Dutch  Government  of  Ceylon  at 
their  Printing  Press  at  Colombo.  Compiled  by  Mr.  Mat.  P.  J.  Ondaatje,  of  Colombo. — VII 
Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Chronology  compared,  with  a view  of  showing  the  extent  to  which  the 
Hebrew  Chronology  of  Ussher  must  be  modified,  in  confonnity  with  the  Assyrian  Canon.  By 
J.  W.  Bosanquet,  Esq. — VIII.  On  the  existing  Dictionaries  of  the  Malay  Language.  By  Dr. 
H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk. — IX.  Bilingual  Readings  : Cuneiform  and  Phcenician.  Notes  on  some 
Tablets  in  the  British  Museum,  containing  Bilingual  Legends  (Assyrian  and  Phoenician) . By 
Major-General  Sir  H.Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  Director  R.A.S. — X.  Translations  of  Three  Copper-platc 
Inscriptions  of  the  Fourth  Century  a.d.,  and  Notices  of  the  Chalukya  and  Gurjjara  Dynasties 
By  Professor  J.  Dowson,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst. — XI.  Yama  and  the  Doctrine  of  a Future 
Life,  according  to  the  Rig-Yajur-,  and  Atharva-Vedas.  By  J.  Muir,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.— XII. 
On  the  Jyotisha  Observation  of  the  Place  of  the  Colures,  and  the  Date  derivable  from  it.  By 
William  D.  Whitney,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  U.S. — Note  on 
the  preceding  Article.  By  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  President  R.A.S. — XIII.  Pro- 
gress of  the  Vedic  Religion  towards  Abstract  Conceptions  of  the  Deity.  By  J.  Muir,  Esq., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D. — XIV.  Brief  Notes  on  the  Age  and  Authenticity  of  the  Work  of  Aryabhata, 
Varahamihira,  Brahmagupta,  Bliattotpala,  and  Bhaskaracharya.  By  Dr.  Bhau  Daji,  Hono- 
rary Member  R.A.S.— XV.  Outlines  of  a Grammar  of  the  Malagasy  Language.  By  H.  N.  Van 
der  Tuuk. — XVI.  On  the  Identity  of  Xandrames  and  Krananda.  By  Edward  Thomas,  Esq. 

Vol.  II.  In  Two  Parts,  pp.  522,  sewed.  1S66-7.  16s. 

Contents.— I.  Contributions  to  a Knowledge  of  Vedic  Theogony  and  Mythology.  No.  2. 
By  J.  Muir,  Esq.  —II.  Miscellaneous  Hymns  from  the  Rig-  and  Atharva-Vedas.  By  J.  Muir, 
Esq. — III.  Five  hundred  questions  on  the  Social  Condition  of  the  Natives  of  Bengal.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Long. — IV.  Short  account  of  the  Malay  Manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  By  Dr.  H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk. — V.  Translation  of  the  Amitabha  Sutra  from  the  Chinese. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain  Royal  Navy. — VI.  The  initial  coinage  of  Bengal.  By  Edward 
Thomas,  Esq. — VII.  Specimens  of  an  Assyrian  Dictionary.  By  Edwin  Norris,  Esq. — VIII.  On 
the  Relations  of  the  Priests  to  the  other  classes  of  Indian  Society  in  the  Vedic  age  By  J.  Muir, 
Esq.— IX.  On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Veda.  By  the  same. — X.  An  attempt  to  Translate 
from  the  Chinese  a work  known  as  the  Confessional  Services  of  the  great  compassionate  Kwan 
Yin,  possessing  1000  hands  and  1000  eyes.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain  Royal  Navy. 
— XI.  The  Hymns  of  the  Gaupayanas  and  the  Legend  of  King  Asamati.  By  Professor  Max 
Muller,  M.A.,  Honorary  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society. — XII.  Specimen  Chapters  of  an  Assyrian 
Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Hincks,  D.  D.,  Honorary  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Vol.  III.  In  Two  Parts,  pp.  516,  sewed.  With  Photograph.  1868.  22s. 

Contents. — I.  Contributions  towards  a Glossary  of  the  Assyrian  Language.  By  H.  F.  Talbot. 
— 11.  Remarks  on  the  Indo-Chinese  Alphabets.  By  Dr.  A.  Bastian. — III.  The  poetry  of 
Mohamed  Rabadan,  Arragonese.  By  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley. — IV.  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental 
Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  By  Edward  Henry  Palmer,  B.A  , 
Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge ; Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  ; Membre  de  la 
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Lingwstic  Publications  of  Trubner  Co. 


Soci^t^  Asiatique  de  Paris. — V.  Description  of  the  Amravati  Tope  in  Guntur.  By  J.  Fergusson, 
F.sq.,  F.R.S. — VI.  Remarks  on  Prof.  Brockhaus’  edition  of  the  Kathasarit-sagara,  Lambaka  IX. 
XVIII.  By  Dr.  H.  Kem,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Leyden. — VII.  The  source 
of  Colebrooke’s  Essay  “ On  the  Duties  of  a Faithful  Hindu  Widow.”  By  Fitzedward  Hall,  Esq., 
M.A.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.  Supplement : Further  detail  of  proofs  that  Colebrooke’s  Essay,  “ On  the 
Duties  of  a Faithful  Hindu  Widow,”  was  not  indebted  to  the  Vivadabhangarnava.  By  Fitz- 
edward  Hall,  Esq. — Vtll.  The  Sixth  Hymn  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Rig  Veda.  By  Professor 
Max  Muller,  M.A.  Hon.  M.R.A.S. — IX.  Sassanian  Inscriptions.  By  E.  Thomas,  Esq.— X.  Ac- 
count of  an  Embassy  from  Morocco  to  Spain  in  1690  and  1691.  By  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley. — 
XI.  The  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  of  Arragon.  By  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley.— XII. 
Materials  for  the  History  of  India  for  the  Six  Hundred  Years  of  Mohammadan  rule,  previous  to 
the  Foundation  of  the  British  Indian  Empire.  By  Major  W.  Nassau  Lees,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. — XIII. 
A Few  Words  concerning  the  Hill  people  inhabiting  the  Forests  of  the  Cochin  State.  By 
Captain  G.  E.  Fryer,  Madras  Staff  Corps,  M.R.A.S.— XIV.  Notes  on  the  Bhojpurl  Dialect  of 
Hindi,  spoken  in  Western  Behar.  By  John  Beames,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  Magistrate  of  Chumparun, 

Vol.  IV.  In  Two  Parts,  pp.  521,  sewed.  1869-70.  I65. 

Contents.— I.  Contribution  towards  a Glossary  of  the  Assyrian  Language.  By  H.  F.  Talbot. 
Part  II. — II.  On  Indian  Chronology.  By  J.  Fergusson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.— HI.  The  Poetry  of 
Mohamed  Rabadan  of  Atragon.  By  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley.— IV.  On  the  Magar  Language 
of  Nepal.  By  John  Beames,  Esq.,  B.C.S.— V.  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  Parsee  Lite- 
rature. By  Edward  Sachau,  Ph.D. — VI.  Illustrations  of  the  Lamaist  System  in  Tibet,  drawn 
from  Chinese  Sources.  By  Wm.  Frederick  Mayers,  Esq.,  of  H.B.M.  Consular  Service,  China. — 
VII.  Khuddaka  Patha,  a PSli  Text,  with  a Translation  and  Notes.  By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of 
the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. — VIII.  An  Endeavour  to  elucidate  Rashiduddin’s  Geographical  Notices 
of  India.  By  Col.  H.  Yule,  C.B.— IX.  Sassanian  Inscriptions  explained  by  the  Pahlavi  of  the 
Parsis.  By  E.  W.  West,  Esq. — X.  Some  Account  of  the  SenbyO  Pagoda  at  Mengfln,  near  the 
Burmese  Capital,  in  a Memorandum  by  Capt.  E.  H.  Sladan,  Political  Agent  at  Mandald;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Subject  by  Col.  Henry  Yule,  C.B.  — XI.  The  Brhat-Sanhita ; or.  Complete 
System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Varaha-Mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr. 
H.  Kern.-XII.  The  Mohammedan  Law  of  Evidence,  and  its  influence  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice  in  India.  By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. — XIII.  The  Mohammedan  Law  of  Evidence  in  con- 
nection with  the  Administration  of  Justice  to  Foreigners.  By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. — XIV.  A 
Translation  of  a Bactrian  Pdli  Inscription.  By  Prof.  J.  Dowson. — XV.  Indo-Parthian  Coins 
By  E.  Thomas,  Esq. 

Vol.  V.  In  Two  Parts,  pp.  463,  sewed.  With  10  full-page  and  folding  Plates. 
1871-2.  18«.  6<f. 

Contents.— I.  Two  Jdtakas.  The  original  Pdli  Text,  with  an  English  Translation.  By  V. 
Fausbdll. — II.  On  an  Ancient  Buddhist  Inscription  at  Keu-yung  kwan,  in  North  China.  By  A. 
Wylie. — III.  The  Brhat  Sanhita;  or.  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Varaha-Mihira 
Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kern. — IV.  The  Pongol  Festival  in  Southern 
India.  By  Charles  E.  Gover. — V.  The  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  of  Arragon.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. — VI.  Essay  on  the  Creed  and  Customs  of  the  Jangams.  By 
Charles  P.  Brown. — VII.  On  Malabar,  Coromandel,  Quilon,  etc.  By  C.  P.  Brown. — VIII.  On 
the  Treatment  of  the  Nexus  in  the  Neo-Aryan  Languages  of  India.  By  John  Beames,  B.C.S. — 
IX.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Great  Tope  at  Sanchi.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Beal.— X.  Ancient  Inscriptions 
from  Mathura.  Translated  by  Professor  J.  Dowson. — Note  to  the  Mathura  Inscriptions.  By 
Major-General  A.  Cunningham. — XI.  Specimen  of  a Translation  of  the  Adi  Granth.  By  Dr. 
Ernest  Trumpp. — XII.  Notes  on  Dhammapada,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Question  of  Nir- 
vana. By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. — XIII.  The  Brhat-Sanhita;  or. 
Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Varaha-mihira.  Translated  from  San.skrit  into  English 
by  Dr.  H.  Kern. — XIV.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Buddhist  Arthakathds.  By  the  Mudliar  L.  Comrilla 
Vijasinha,  Government  Interpreter  to  the  Ratnapura  Court,  Ceylon.  With  an  Introduction  by 
R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. — XV.  The  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  of 
Arragon.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. — XVI.  Proverbia  Communia  Syriaca. 
By  Captain  R.  F.  Burton. — XVII.  Notes  on  an  Ancient  Indian  Vase,  with  an  Account  of  the  En- 
graving thereupon.  By  Charles  Horne,  M.R.A.S.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.— XVIII. 
The  Bhar  Tribe.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  LL.D.,  Benares.  Communicated  by  C.  Horne, 
M.R.A.S.,  late  B.C.S. — XIX.  Of  Jihad  in  Mohammedan  Law,  and  its  application  to  British 
India.  By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie. — XX.  Comments  on  Recent  Pehlvi  Decipherments.  With  an  Inci- 
dental Sketch  of  the  Derivation  of  Aryan  Alphabets.  And  Contributions  to  the  Early  History 
and  Geography  of  Tabaristlin.  Illustrated  by  Coins.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S. 

Vol.  VI.,  Part  1,  pp.  212,  sewed,  with  two  plates  and  a map.  1872.  8s. 

Contents.— The  Ishmaelites,  and  the  Arabic  Tribes  who  Conquered  their  Country.  By  A. 
Sprenger.— A Brief  Account  of  Four  Arabic  Works  on  the  History  and  Geography  of  Arabia. 
By  Captain  S.  B.  Miles. — On  the  Methods  of  Disposing  of  the  Dead  at  Llassa,  Thibet,  etc.  By 
Charles  Horne,  late  B.C.S.  The  Brhat-Sanhita ; or.  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of 
Varaha-mihira,  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kern.— Notes  on  Hwen 
Thsang’s  Account  of  the  Principalities  of  TokhdristSn,  in  which  some  Previous  Geographical 
Identifications  are  Reconsidered.  By  Colonel  Yule,  C.B. — The  Campaign  of  iElius  Gallus  in 
Arabia.  By  A.  Sprenger.— An  Account  of  Jerusalem,  Translated  for  the  late  Sir  H.M.  Elliot 
from  the  Persian  Text  of  NSsir  ibn  Khusrfi’s  SafanSmah  by  the  late  Major  A.  R.  Fuller. — The 
Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  of  Arragon.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 
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57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


Vol.  VI.,  Part  II.,  pp.  213  to  400  and  Ixxxiv.,  sewed.  Illustrated  with  a Map, 
Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  1873.  8s. 

Contents.  — On  Hiouen-Tlisang’s  Journey  from  Patna  to  Ballabhi.  By  James  Fergusson, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.— Northern  Buddhism.  [Note  from  Colonel  H.  Yule,  addressed  to  the  Secretary.] 
— Hwen  Thsang’s  Account  of  the  Principalities  of  Tokh^ristdn,  etc.  By  Colonel  H.  Yule,  C.B. — 
The  Brhat-Sahhita;  or,  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Varaha»mihira.  Translated 
from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kern. — The  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,  under  the  Early 
Muhammadan  Conquerors.  Part  II.  Embracing  the  preliminary  period  between  a.h.  614-634 
fA.D.  1217-1236-7).  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.— The  Legend  of  Uipankara  Buddha.  Translated 
from  the  Chinese  (and  intended  to  illustrate  Plates  xxix.  and  l.,  ‘ Tree  and  Serpent  'Worship  *). 
By  S.  Beal.— Note  on  Art.  IX.,  ant^  pp.  213-274,  on  Hiouen-Thsang’s  Journey  from  Patna  to 
Ballabhi,  By  James  Fergusson  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. — Contributions  towards  a Glossary  of  the 
Assyrian  Language.  By  H.  F.  Talbot. 

Vol.  Vn.,  Part  I.,  pp.  170  and  24,  sewed.  With  a plate.  1874.  8$. 

Contents. — The  Upasampada-Kammavaca^  being  the  Buddhist  Manual  of  the  Form  and 
Manner  of  Ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacons.  The  Pali  Text,  with  a Translation  and  Notes. 
By  J,  F.  Dickson,  B.A.,  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  now  of  the  Ceylon  Civil 
Service.— Notes  on  the  Megalithic  Monuments  of  the  Coimbatore  District,  Madras.  By  M.  J. 
Walhouse,  late  Madras  C.S, — Notes  on  the  Sinhalese  Language.  No.  1.  On  the  Formation  of 
the  Plural  of  Neuter  Nouns.  By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. — The  Pali 
Text  of  the  Makdparinibbdna  Sutta  and  Commentary,  with  a Translation.  By  R.  C.  Childers, 
late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. — The  Brihat-Sanhita ; or.  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology 
of  Yaraha-mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr,  H.  Kern. — Note  on  the 
Valley  of  Choombi.  By  Dr.  A.  Campbell,  late  Superintendent  of  Darjeeling. — The  Name  of  the 
Twelfth  Imdm  on  the  Coinage  of  Egypt.  By  H.  Sauvaire  and  Stanley  Lane  Poole. — Three 
Inscriptions  of  Parakrama  Babu  the  Great  from  Pulastipura,  Ceylon  (date  circa  1180  a.u.).  By 
T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. — Of  the  Khardj  or  Muhammadan  Land  Tax ; its  Application  to  British 
India,  and  Effect  on  the  Tenure  of  Land.  By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie. — Appendix  : A Specimen  of  a 
Syriac  Version  of  the  Kalilah  wa-Dimnah,  with  an  English  Translation.  By  W.  Wright. 

Vol.  VII.,  Part  II.,  pp.  191  to  394,  sewed.  With  seven  plates  and  a map.  1875.  85. 

Contents. — Sigiri,  the  Lion  Rock,  near  Pulastipura,  Ceylon;  and  the  Thirty-ninth  Chapter 
of  the  Mahavamsa.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. — The  Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Part  I. 
The  Origines  of  the  Mongols.  By  H.  H.  Howorth. — Inedited  Arabic  Coins.  By  Stanley  Lan- 
Poole. — Notice  on  the  Dinars  of  the  Abbasside  Dynasty.  By  Edward  Thomas  Rogers. — The 
Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Part  II.  The  Origines  of  the  Manchus.  By  H.  H.  Howorth. 
— Notes  on  the  Old  Mongolian  Capital  of  Shangtu.  By  S,  W.  Bushell,  B.Sc.,  M.D,— Oriental 
Proverbs  in  their  Relations  to  Folklore,  History,  Sociology;  with  Suggestions  for  their  Collec- 
tion, Interpretation,  Publication.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Long.— Two  Old  Simhalese  Inscriptions.  The 
Sahasa  Malla  Inscription,  date  1200  a.d.,  and  the  Ruwanwaeli  Dagaba  Inscription,  date  1191  a.d. 
Text,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  — Notes  on  a Bactrian  Pali  Inscription 
and  the  Samvat  Era.  By  Prof.  J.  Dowson. — Note  on  a Jade  Drinking  Vessel  of  the  Emperor 
Jahdngir.  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S. 

Vol.  VIII.,  Part  I.,  pp.  156,  sewed,  with  three  plates  and  a plan.  1876.  8j. 

Contents.  — Catalogue  of  Buddhist  Sanskrit  Manuscripts  in  the  Possession  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  (Hodgson  Collection).  By  Professors  E.  B.  Cowell  and  J.  Eggeling.— On  the 
Iluins  of  Sigiri  in  Ceylon.  By  T.  H.  Blakesley,  Esq.,  Public  Works  Department,  Ceylon.-~The 
Patimokkha,  being  the  Buddhist  Office  of  the  Confession  of  Priests.  The  Pali  Text,  with  a 
Translation,  and  Notes.  By  J.  F.  Dickson,  M.A.,  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
now  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. — Notes  on  the  Sinhalese  Language.  No.  2.  Proofs  of  the 
Sanskritic  Origin  of  Sinhalese.  By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. 

Vol.  VIII.,  Part  11. , pp.  157-308,  sewed.  1876.  85. 

Contents. — An  Account  of  the  Island  of  Bali.  By  R.  Friederich.— The  Pali  Text  of  the  Maha- 
parinibbana  Sutta  and  Commentary,  with  a Translation.  By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon 
Civil  Service. — The  Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Part  III.  The  Kara  Khitai.  By  H.  H. 
Howorth. — Inedited  Arabic  Coins.  II.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole. — On  the  Form  of  Government 
under  the  Native  Sovereigns  of  Ceylon.  By  A.  de  Silva  Ekanayaka,  Mudaliyar  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Ceylon. 

Vol.  IX,,  Part  I.,  pp.  156,  sewed,  with  a plate.  1877.  8s. 

Contents. — Bactrian  Coins  and  Indian  Dates.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S.— The  Tenses  of  the 
Assyrian  Verb.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A. — An  Account  of  the  Island  of  Bali.  By  R. 
Friedericb  (continued  from  Vol.  VIII.  n.s.  p.  218). — On  Ruins  in  Makran.  By  Major  Mockler. 
— Inedited  Arabic  Coins.  III.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole,— Further  Note  on  a Bactrian  Pali  Inscrip- 
tion and  the  Samvat  Era.  By  Prof.  J.  Dowson.— Notes  on  Persian  Beldchistan.  From  the 
Persian  of  Mirza  Mehdy  Khdn.  By  A.  H.  Schindler. 

Vol  IX.,  Part  II,,  pp.  292,  sewed,  with  three  plates.  1877.  IO5.  Qd. 

Contents. — The  Early  Faith  of  Asoka.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S. — The  Northern  Frontagers 
of  China.  Part  II.  The  Manchus  (Supplementary  Notice).  By  H.  H.  Howorth. — The  Northern 
Frontagers  of  China.  Part  IV.  The  Kin  or  Golden  Tatars,  By  H.  H.  Howorth.  — On  a Treatise 
on  Weights  and  Measures  by  Elij'd,  Archbishop  of  NisiMn.  By  M.  H.  Sauvaire. — On  Imperial 
and  other  Titles.  By  Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. — Affinities  of  the  Dialects  of  the  Chepang 
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and  Kusundah  Tribes  of  Nipdl  with  those  of  the  Hill  Tribes  of  Arracan.  By  Captain  C.  J.  F. 
Forbes.  F.R.G.S.,  M.A.S.  Bengal,  etc.— Notes  on  Some  Antiquities  found  in  a Mound  near 
Bamghan.  By  A.  H.  Schindler. 

Vol.  X.,  Part  I.,  pp.  156,  sewed,  with  two  plates  and  a map.  1878.  8s. 

Contents.— On  the  Non-Aryan  Languages  of  India.  By  E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq.— A Dialogue 
on  the  Vedantio  Conception  of  Brahma.  By  Pramadd  Dasa  Mittra,  late  Officiating  Professor  of 
Anglo-Sanskrit,  Government  College,  Benares. — An  Account  of  the  Island  of  Bali.  By  R. 
Friederich  (continued  from  Vol.  IX.  N.  S.  p.  120). — Unpublished  Glass  Weights  and  Measures. 
By  Edward  Thomas  Rogers.— China  via  Tibet.  By  S.  C.  Boulger. — Notes  and  Recollections  on 
Tea  Cultivation  in  Kumaon  and  Garhwdl.  By  J.  H.  Batten,  F.B.G.S.,  Bengal  Civil  Service 
Retired,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Kumaon. 

Vol.  X.,  Part  II.,  pp.  146,  sewed.  1878.  6«. 

Contents. — Note  on  Pliny’s  Geography  of  the  East  Coast  of  Arabia.  By  Major-General 
S.  B.  Miles,  Bombay  Staff  Corp.s.  The  Maidive  Islands ; with  a Vocabulary  taken  from  Frani^ois 
Pyrard  de  Laval,  1602—1607.  By  A.  Gray,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. — On  Tibeto-Burman 
Languages.  By  Captain  C.  J.  F.  S.  Forbes,  of  the  Bunnese  Civil  Service  Commission.— Burmese 
Transliteration.  By  H.  L.  St.  Barhe,  Esq.,  Resident  at  Mandelay. — On  the  Connexion  of  the 
Mons  of  Pegu  with  the  Koles  of  Central  India.  By  Captain  C.  J.  F.  S.  Forbes,  of  the  Burmese 
Civil  Commission.— Studies  on  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Languages,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Assyrian.  By  Paul  Haupt.  The  Oldest  Semitic  Verb-Form.— Arab  Metro- 
logy. II.  El-Djabarty.  By  M,  H.  Sauvaire. — The  Migrations  and  Early  History  of  the  White 
Huns ; principally  from  Chinese  Sources.  By  Thomas  W.  Kingsmill. 

Vol.  X.,  Part  III.,  pp.  204,  sewed.  1878.  8s. 

Contents —On  the  Hill  Canton  of  SdlSr,- the  most  Easterly  Settlement  of  the  Turk  Race. 
By  Robert  B.  Shaw.  - Geological  Notes  on  the  River  Indus.  By  Griffin  W.  Vyse,  B.  A.,  M.R.A.S., 
etc.,  Executive  Engineer  P.W.D.  Panjab. — Educational  Literature  for  Japanese  Women.  By 
Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S. — On  the  Natural  Phenomenon  Known  in  the  East  by 
the  Names  Suh-hi-Kazib,  etc.,  etc.  By  J.  W.  Redhouse,  M.R.A.S.,  Hon.  Memb.  R.S.L.— On 
a Chinese  Version  of  the  Sdnkhya  KArikS,  etc.,  found  among  the  Buddhist  Books  comprising 
the  Tripitaka  and  two  other  works.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Beal,  M.A. — The  Rock-cut  Phrygian 
Inscriptions  at  Doganlu.  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S. — Index. 

Vol.  XI.,  Part.  I.,  pp.  128,  sewed.  5s. 

Contents. — On  the  Position  of  Women  in  the  East  in  the  Olden  Time.  By  Edward  Thomas, 
F.R.S. — Notice  of  the  Scholars  who  have  Contributed  to  the  Extension  of  our  Knowledge  of  the 
Languages  of  British  India  during  the  last  Thirty  Years.  By  Robert  N.  Cust,  Hon.  Libi'arian 
R.A.S.— Ancient  Arabic  Poetry:  its  Genuineness  and  Authenticity.  By  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I., 
LL.D. — Note  on  Manrique’s  Mission  and  the  Catholics  in  the  time  of  Shih  Jahdn.  By  H.  G. 
Keene,  Esq.— On  Sandhi  in  Pali.  By  the  late  R.  C.  Childers. — On  Arabic  Amulets  and  Mottoes. 
By  E.  T.  Rogers,  M.R.A.S. 

Vol.  XI.,  Part  II.  1879.  7s.  &d. 

Contents. — On  the  Identification  of  Places  on  the  Makran  Coast  mentioned  by  Arrian,  Ptolemy, 
and  Marcian.  By  Major  E.  Mockler. — On  the  Proper  Names  of  the  Mohammadans.  By  Sir  T. 
E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. — Principles  of  Composition  in  Chinese,  as  deduced  from  the  Written 
Characters.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Legge.-On  the  Identification  of  the’ Portrait  of  Chosroes  II.  among 
the  Paintings  in  the  Caves  at  Ajanta.  By  James  Fergusson,  Vice-President.— A Specimen  of 
the  Zoongee  for  Zurngee)  Dialect  of  a Tribe  of  Nagas,  bordering  on  the  Valley  of  Assam, 
between  the  Dikho  and  Desoi  B vers,  embracing  over  Forty  Villages.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark. 
Vol.  XI.,  Part  III.  1879.  8s. 

Contents.— The  Gaurian  compared  with  the  Romance  Languages.  Part  I.  By  E.  L. 
Brandreth.— Dialects  of  Colloquial  Arabic.  By  E.  T.  Rogers. — A Comparative  Study  of  the 
Japanese  and  Korean  Languages.  By  W.  G.  Aston.— Index. 

Vol.  XII.,  Part  I.  1880.  5s. 

Contents.— On  “The  Most  Comely  Names,”  i.e.  the  Laudatory  Epithets,  or  the  Titles  of  Praise, 
bestowed  on  God  in  the  Qur’an  or  by  Muslim  Writers.  By  J.  W.  Redhouse,  M.R.A.S.,  lion.  Mem. 
R.S.L.,  etc. — Notes  on  a newly-discovered  Clay  Cylinder  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  By  Major-General 
Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  President  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.-  Note  on 
Hiouen-Thsang’s  Dhanakaeheka.  By  Robert  Sewell,  M.C.S.,  M.R.A.S.  — Remarks  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  on  Mr.  Sewell’s  Paper.— A Treatise  on  Weights  and  Measures.  By  Eliya,  Archbishop 
of  Nisibfu.  By  H.  Sauvaire.  (Supplement  to  Vol.  IX..  pp.  291-313)— On  the  Age  of  the 
Ajanta  Caves.  By  RSjendraldla  Mitra  Rai  Bahadur,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  and  Hon.  Member  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society. — Notes  on  Babu  RSjendrald  Mitra’s  Paper  on  the  Age  of  the  Caves  at 
Ajanta.  By  James  Fergusson,  V.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.R  S. 

Vol.  XII.,  Part  II.  1880.  8s. 

Contents.— On  Sanskrit  Texts  Discovered  in  Japan.  By  Professor  F.  Max  Muller. — Extracts 
from  Report  on  the  Islands  and  Antiquities  of  Bahrein.  By  Captain  Durand.  Followed  by  Notes 
by  Major-General  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S..  President  and  Director  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. — Notes  on  the  Locality  and  Population  of  the  Tribes  dwelling  between  the  Brah- 
maputra and  Ningthi  Rivers.  By  the  late  G.  H.  Daman t,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Political  Officer,  Ndga 
Hills.— On  the  Saka,  Samvat,  and  Gupta  Eras.  A Supplement  to  his  Paper  on  Indian  Chronology. 
By  James  Fergusson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.P.R.A.S. — The  Megha-Siitra.  By  Cecil  Bendall,  Fellow 
of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. — Historical  and  Archmological  Notes  on  a Journey 
in  South-Western  Persia,  1877-1878.  By  A.  Houtum-Schindler.— Identification  of  the  “False 
Dawn  ” of  the  Muslims  with  the  “ Zodiacal  Light  ” of  Europeans.  By  J.  W.  Redhouse,  M.R.A.S., 
Hon.  Member  R.S.L. 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C, 
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V l.  XII.,  Part  III.  1880.  8«. 

Contents. — The  Gaurian  compared  with  the  Boraance  Languages.  Part  II.  By  E.  L. 
Brandreth.~The  Uzbeg  Epos.  By  Arminius  Vambeiy.— On  the  Separate  Edicts  at  Dhauli  and 
Jaugada.  By  Prof.  Kern.— Grammatical  Sketch  of  the  Kakhyen  Language.  By  Rev.  J.  N. 
Cushing.—Notes  on  the  Libyan  Languages,  in  a Letter  addressed  to  B.  N.  Cust,  Esq.,  by  Prof. 
F.  W.  Newman. 

Vol.  XII.,  Part  IV.  1880.  8s. 

CoNTENTS.—The  Early  History  of  Tibet,  from  Chinese  Sources.  By  S.  W.  Bushell,  M.D.— 
Notes  on  some  Inedited  Coins  from  a Collection  made  in  Persia  during  the  Years  1877-79.  By 
Guy  Le  Strange,  M. R. A. S.— Buddhist  Nirvana  and  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path.  By  Oscar 
Frankfurter,  Ph.D.— Index.— Annual  Report,  1880. 

Vol.  XIII.  Part  I.  1881.  6s. 

Contents.— Indian  Tbeistio  Reformers.  By  Professor  Monier  Williams,  C.I.E.,  D.C.L, — Notes 
on  the  Kawi  Language  and  Literature.  By  Dr.  H.  N.  Van  der  Tuuk. — The  Invention  of  the 
Indian  Alphabet.  By  .John  Dowson,  M.R.A. S.  The  Nirvana  of  the  Northern  Buddhists.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Edkins,  D.D. — An  Account  of  the  Malay  “Chiri,”  a Sanskrit  Formula.  By  W.  E. 
Maxwell,  M.R.A.S. 

Asiatic  Society.— Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Complete  in  3 vols.  4to.,  80  Plates  of  Fac- 
similes, etc.,  cloth.  London,  1827  to  1835.  Published  at  .£9  5s.;  reduced  to 
£6  6s. 

The  above  contains  contributions  by  Professor  Wilson,  G.  C.  Haugbton,  Davis,  Morrison, 
Colebrooke,  Humboldt,  Dorn,  Grotefend,  and  other  eminent  Oriental  scholars. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. — Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 

Bengal.  Edited  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries.  8vo.  8 numbers  per  annum, 
4s.  each  number, 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. — Proceedings  op  the  Asiatic  Society 
OP  Bengal.  Published  .Monthly.  Is.  each  number. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. — Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal.  A Complete  Set  from  the  beginning  in  !83'2  to  the  end  of  1878, 
being  Vols.  1 to  47.  Proceedings  of  the  same  Society,  from  theliommencement 
in  186'5  to  1878.  A set  quite  complete.  Calcutta,  1832  to  1878.  Extremely 
scarce.  £100. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bombay. — The  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch 

OP  THB  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Edited  by  the  Secretary.  Nos.  1 to  35. 
7s.  6d.  to  10.S.  6(7.  each  number.  Several  Numbers  are  out  of  print. 

Vol.  XIV.,  1879.  No.  86,  pp.  163  and  xviii.,  with  plates.  10s.  6d. 

Vol.  XIV.,  1880.  No.  37,  pp.  104  and  xxiii.,  with,  plates.  10s.  6(7. 

Asiatic  Society. — Bombay  Branch.— Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch 

OF  THE  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Nos.  1 to  35  in  8vo.  with  many  plates. 
A complete  set.  Extremely  scarce.  Bombay,  1844'-78.  £13  10s. 

Asiatic  Society. — Ceylon  Branch. — Journal  of  the  Ceylon  Branch 
OF  THE  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Colombo).  Part  for  1845.  gvo.  pp.  120, 
sewed.  Price  7s.  6(7. 

Contents  On  Buddhism.  No.  1.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly.— General  Observations  on 
the  Translated  Ceylonese  Literature.  By  W.  Knighton,  Esq. — On  the  Elements  of  the  Voice 
in  reference  to  the  Roman  and  Singalese  Alphabets.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Macvicar,— On  the  State 
of  Crime  in  Ceylon.— By  the  Hon.  J.  Stark.— Account  of  some  Ancient  Coins.  By  S.  C.  Chitty, 
Esq. — Remarks  on  the  Collection  of  Statistical  Information  in  Ceylon.  By  John  Capper,  Esq.- 
On  Buddhism.  No  2.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly. 

1846.  8yo.  pp.  176,  sewed.  Price  7s.  6d. 

Contents  On  Buddhism.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly.— The  Sixth  Chapter  of  the  Tiruva- 
thavur  Parana,  translated  with  Notes.  By  S.  Casie  Chitty,  Esq. — The  Discourse  on  the  Minor 
RkbuRs  of  Conduct,  or  the  Discourse  Addressed  to  Subba.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly. — On  the 
State  of  Crime  in  Ceylon.  By  the  Hon  Mr.  J.  Stark. — The  Language  and  Literature  of  the 
Singalese.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Hardy.— The  Education  Establishment  of  the  Dutch  in  Ceylon.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  Palm.— An  Account  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  Ceylon.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Palm. — 
Notes  on  some  Experiments  in  Electro-Agriculture.  By  J.  Capper,  Esq.  — Singalo  Wada,  trans- 
lated hy  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly.— On  Colouring  Matter  Discovered  in  the  husk  of  the  Cocoa  Nut, 
By  Dr.  R.  Gygax. 
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1847-48.  8vo.  pp.  221,  sewed.  Price  7s.  6</. 

Contents  ; — On  the  Mineralogy  of  Ceylon.  By  Dr,  R.  Gygax. — An  Account  of  the  Dutch 
Church  in  Ceylon.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Palm.— On  the  History  of  Jaffna,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Dutch  Conquest.  By  S.  C.  Chitty.— The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Calany  Ganga,  from  1843 
to  1846.  By  J.  Capper. —The  Discourse  respecting  Ratapala.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  D.  J. 
Gogerly.  — On  the  Manufacture  of  Salt  in  the  Chilaw  and  Putlam  Districts.  By  A.  0.  Brodie. — 
A Royal  Grant  engraved  on  a Copper  Plate.  Translated,  with  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J. 
Gogerly.— On  some  of  the  Coins  Ancient  and  Modern,  of  Ceylon.  By  the  Hon.  Mr.  J.  Stark. — 
Notes  on  the  Climate  and  Salubrity  of  Putlam.  By  A.  O.  Brodie.— The  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture of  the  Dutch  Government  in  Ceylon,  during  the  last  years  of  their  Administration.  By 
J.  Capper.— On  Buddhism.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly. 

1853-55.  3 parts.  8vo.  pp.  56  and  101,  sewed.  Price  £1. 

Contents  of  Part  I.:— Buddhism  : Chariya  Pitaka.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly. — The  Laws 
of  the  Buddhist  Priesthood.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly.  To  be  continued.— Statistical 
Account  of  the  Districts  of  Chilaw  and  Putlam,  North  Western  Province.  By  A.  O.  Brodie, 
Esq. — Rock  Inscription  at  Gooroo  Godde  Wihare,  in  the  Magool  Korle,  Seven  Kories.  By  A.  O. 
Brodie,  Esq.— Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Birds.  By  E.  F.  Kelaart,  Esq.,  and  E.  L.  Layard,  Esq.  (To 
be  continued. ) 

Contents  of  Part  II.  Price  7s.  Cd. 

Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Birds.  By  E.  F.  Kelaart,  Esq.,  and  E.  L.  Layard.— Notes  on  some  of  the 
Forms  of  Salutations  and  Address  known  among  the  Singalese.  By  the  Hon.  Mr.  J.  Stark. — 
Rock  Inscriptions.  By  A.  O Brodie,  Esq.— On  the  Veddhas  of  Bintenne.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Gillings. — Rock  Inscription  at  Piramanenkandel.  By  S C.  Chitty,  Esq. — Analysis  of  the  Great 
Historical  Poem  of  the  Moors,  entitled  Surah.  By  S.  C.  Chitty,  Esq.  (To  be  continued). 

Contents  of  Part  III.  8vo.  pp.  150.  Price  7s.  6d. 

Analysis  of  the  Great  Historical  Poem  of  the  Moors,  entitled  Surah.  By  S.  C.  Chitty,  Esq. 
(Concluded). — Description  of  New  or  little  known  Species  of  Reptiles  found  in  Ceylon.  By 
E.  F.  Kelaart.— The  Laws  of  the  Buddhist  Priesthood  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly.  (To  be 
continued).— Ceylon  Ornithology.  By  E.  F.  Kelaart.— Some  Account  of  the  Rodiyas,  with  a 
Specimen  of  their  Language.  By  S.  C.  Chitty,  Esq. — Rock  Inscriptions  in  the  North-Western 
Province.  By  A.  O.  Brodie,  Esq. 

1865-6.  8vo.  pp.  xi.  and  184.  Price  7s.  6d. 

Contents;— On  Demonology  and  Witchcraft  in  Ceylon.  By  Dandris  de  Silva  Gooneratne 
Modliar. — The  First  Discourse  Delivered  by  Buddha.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly.  Pootoor 
AVell.  — On  the  Air  Breathing  Fish  of  Ceylon.  By  Barcroft  Boake,  B.A.  (Vice  President 
Asiatic  Society,  Ceylon).— On  the  Origin  of  the  Sinhalese  Language.  ByJ.  D’Alwis,  Assistant 
Secretary. — A Few  Remarks  on  the  Poisonous  Properties  of  the  Calotropis  Gigantea,  etc.  By 
W.  C.  Ondaatjie,  Esq.,  Colonial  Assistant  Surgeon. — On  the  Crocodiles  of  Ceylon.  By  Barcroft 
Boake,  Vice-President,  Asiatic  Society,  Ceylon.— Native  Medicinal  Oils. 

1867-70.  Part  I.  8vo.  pp.  150.  Price  10s. 

Contents  ;— On  the  Origin  of  the  Sinhalese  Language.  By  James  De  Alwis.— A Lecture  on 
Buddhism.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly.— Description  of  two  Birds  new  to  the  recorded  Fauna 
of  Ceylon.  By  H.  Nevil. — Description  of  a New  Genus  and  Five  New  Species  of  Marine  Uni- 
valves from  the  Southern  Province,  Ceylon.  By  G.  Nevill. — A Brief  Notiee  of  Robert  Knox  and 
his  Companions  in  Captivity  in  Kandy  for  the  space  of  Twenty  Years,  discovered  among  the 
Dutch  Records  preserved  in  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  Office,  Colombo.  By  J.  R.  Blake. 

1867-70.  Part  II.  8vo.  pp.  xl.  and  45.  Price  7s.  6d. 

Contents  : — Summary  of  the  Contents  of  the  First  Book  in  the  Buddhist  Canon,  called  the 
Pdrajika  Book. — By  the  Rev.  S.  Coles. — Parajika  Book— No.  1.— PSrSjika  Book— No.  2. 

1871-72.  8vo.  pp.  66  and  xxxiv.  Price  7s.  6d. 

Contents  ;— Extracts  from  a Memoir  left  by  the  Dutch  Governor,  Thomas  Van  Rhee,  to  his 
successor.  Governor  Gerris  de  Heer,  1697.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  Records  preserved  in  the 
Colonial  Secretariat  at  Colombo.  By  R.  A.  van  Cuylenberg,  Government  Record  Keeper. — The 
Food  Statistics  of  Ceylon.  By  J.  Capper.— Specimens  of  Sinhalese  Proverbs.  By  L.  de  Zoysa, 
Mudaliyar,  Chief  Translator  of  Government. — Ceylon  Reptiles : being  a preliminary  Catalogue 
of  the  Reptiles  found  in,  or  supposed  to  he  in  Ceylon,  compiled  from  various  authorities.  By 
W.  Ferguson.— On  an  Inscription  at  Dondra.  No.  2.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Esq. 

1873.  Parti.  8vo.  pp.  79.  Price  7«.  6(7. 

Contents:— On  Oath  and  Ordeal.  By  Bertram  Fulke  Hartshorne. — Notes  on  Prinochilus 
Vincens.  By  W.  V.  Legge.— The  Sports  and  Games  of  the  Singhalese.  By  Leopold  Ludovici.— 
On  Miracles.  By  J.  De  Alwis.— On  the  Occurrence  of  Scolopax  Rusticola  and  Gallinago  Scolo- 
pacina  in  Ceylon.  By  W.  V.  Legge. — Transcript  and  Translation  of  an  Ancient  Copper-plate 
Sannas.  By  Mudliyar  Louis  de  Zoysa,  Chief  Translator  to  Government. 

1874.  Parti.  8vo.  pp.  94.  Price  7s.  6d. 

Contents  : — Description  of  a supposed  New  Genus  of  Ceylon.  Batrachians.  By  W.  Ferguson. 
— Notes  on  the  Identity  of  Piyadasi  and  Asoka.  By  Mudaliyar  Louis  de  Zoysa,  Chief  Translator 
to  Government. — On  the  Island  Distribution  of  the  Birds  in  the  Society’s  Museum.  By  W. 
Vincent  Legge.  Brand  Marks  on  Cattle.  By  J.  De  Alwis. — Notes  on  the  Occurrence  of  a rare 
Eagle  new  to  Ceylon ; and  other  interesting  or  rare  birds.  By  S.  Bligh,  Esq.,  Kotmale  — 
Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Dutch  Government  in  Ceylon.  By  R,  van  Cuylenberg,  Esq. — 
The  Stature  of  Gotama  Buddha,  By  J.  De  Alwis. 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 
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Asiatic  Society  (North  China  Branch). — Journal  of  the  North 

China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Old  Series,  4 numbers,  and 
New  Series.  Parts  1 to  12.  The  following  numbers  are  sold  separately  : 
Old  Series — No.  II.  May,  1859,  pp.  145  to  256.  No.  III.  December,  1859, 
pp.  257  to  368.  Is.  6d.  each.  Vol.  II.  No.  I.  September,  1860,  pp.  128.  7s.6cl, 
New  Series — No.  I.  December,  1864,  pp.  174.  7s.  6d.  No.  II.  December, 

1865,  pp.  187,  with  maps.  7s.  6d.  No.  III.  Decemher,  1866,  pp.  121.  9s. 

No.  IV.  December,  1867,  pp  266.  10s.  6rf.  No.  VI.  for  1869  and  1870,  pp. 

XV.  and  200.  7s.  6rf.  No.  VII.  for  1871  and  1872,  pp.  ix.  and  260.  lOs. 
No.  VIII.  pp.  xii.  and  187.  10s.  6d.  No.  IX.  pp.  xxxiii.  and  219.  10s.  6d. 
No.  X.  pp.  xii.  and  324  and  279.  £1  Is.  No.  XI.  (1877)  pp.  xvi.  and  184. 

10.S.  Gd.  No.  XII.  (1878)  pp.  337,  with  many  maps.  £1  Is.  No.  XIII. 
(1879)  pp.  vi.  and  132,  with  plates,  10s.  Gd.  No.  XIV.  (1879).  4s. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. — Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
OP  Japan.  Vol.  I.  From  30th  October,  1872,  to  9th  October,  1873.  18vo. 
pp.  110,  with  plates.  1874.  Vol.  II.  From  22nd  October,  1873,  to  15th 
July,  1874.  8vo.  pp.  249.  1874.  Vol.  III.  Part  I.  From  IGth  July,  1874, 

to  December,  1874,  1875.  Vol.  III.  Part  II.  From  13th  January,  1875,  to 
30th  June,  1875.  Vol.  IV.  From  20ih  October,  1875,  to  12th  July,  1876. 
Vol.  V.  Part  I.  From  25th  October,  1876,  to  27th  June,  1877.  Vol.  V.  Part 
II.  (A  Summary  of  the  Japanese  Penal  Codes.  By  J.  H.  Longford.)  Vol. 
VI.  Part  I.  pp.  190.  Vol.  VI.  Part  II.  From  9th  February,  1878,  to  27th 
April,  1878.  Vol.  VI.  Part  III.  From  25th  May,  1878,  to  22nd  May,  1879. 
7s.  Gd.  each  Part. — Vol.  VII.  Part  I.  (Milne’s  Journey  across  Europe  and 
Asia.)  5s. — Vol.  VII.  Part  II.  March,  1879.  5s. — Vol.  VII.  Part  III.  June, 
1879.  7s.  Gd.  Vol.  VII.  Part  IV.  November,  1879.  10s.  Gd. 

Asiatic  Society. — Straits  Branch.— Journal  of  the  Straits  Branch 
OF  THE  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  No.  1.  8vo.  pp.  130,  sewed,  3 folded 
Maps  and  1 Plate.  July,  1878.  Price  9s. 

Contents.— Inaut^ural  Address  of  the  President.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hose,  M.\.— 
Distribution  of  Minerals  in  Sarawak.  By  A.  Hart  Everett. — Breeding  Pearls.  By  N.  B, 
Dennys,  Ph.D. — Dialects  of  the  Melanesian  Tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  By  M.  de  Mikluho- 
Maclay. — Malay  Spelling  in  English.  Reportof  Government  Committee  (reprinted). — Geography 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Part  I.  By  A.  M.  Skinner.— Chinese  Secret  Societies.  Parti.  By 
■W.  A.  Pickering. — Malay  Proverbs.  Part,  I.  By  \V.  E.  Maxwell.  — The  Snake-eating 
Hamadryad.  By  N.  B.  Dennys, Ph.D.— Gutta  Percha.  PyH.I  Murton.— Miscellaneous  Notices. 
No.  2.  8vo.  pp.  130,  2 Plates,  sewed.  December,  1879.  Price  05. 
Contents  : — The  Songof  the  Dyak  Head-feast.  By  Rev.  J.  Perham. — Malay  Proverbs.  Part II. 
By  E.  W.  Maxwell. — A Malay  Nautch.  By  F.  A.  Swettenham.  — Pidgin  English.  By  N.  B. 
Dennys,  Ph.D. — The  Founding  of  Singapore.  By  Sir  T.  S.  RafBes. — Notes  on  Two  Perak 
Manuscripts.  By  W.  E.  Maxwell.  — The  Metalliferous  Formation  of  the  Peninsula.  By  D.  D. 
Daly.— Suggestions  regarding  a new  Malay  Dictionary.  By  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Irving. — Ethnological 
Excursions  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  By  N.  von  Mikluho*Maclay. — Miscellaneous  Notices. 

No.  3.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  146,  sewed.  Price  95. 

Contents  : — Chinese  Secret  Societies,  by  W.  A.  Pickering. — Malay  Proverbs,  Part  III-,  by  W. 
E.  Maxwell.— Notes  on  Gutta  Percha,  by  F.  W.  Burbidge,  W.  H.  Treacher,  H.  J.  Murton.— The 
Maritime  Code  of  the  Malays,  reprinted  from  a translation  by  Sir  S.  Raffles.— A Trip  to  Gunong 
Blumut,  by  D.  F.  A.  Hervey.— Caves  at  Sungei  Batu  in  Selangor,  by  D.  D.  Daly, — Geography 
of  Aching,  translated  from  the  German  by  Dr.  Beiber. — Account  of  a Naturalist’s  Visit  to  Selan- 
gor, by  A.  J.  Hornady.— Miscellaneous  Notices  : Geographical  Notes,  Routes  from  Selangor  to 
Pahang.  Mr.  Deane’s  Survey  Report,  A Tiger’s  Wake,  Breeding  Pearls,  The  Maritime  Code,  and 
Sir  F.  Raffles’  Meteorological  Returns. 

American  Oriental  Society, — Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society.  Vols.  I.  to  IX.  and  Vol.  X.  No.  1 (all  published).  8vo.  Boston 
and  New  Haven,  1849  to  1872.  A complete  set.  Very  rare.  £12  12*. 
Volumes  2 to  5 and  8 to  10  may  be  had  separately  at  £1  5s.  each. 

Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (The  Journal 

of  the).  Published  Quarterly.  8vo.  sewed. 

Vol  I.,  No.  1.  January-July,  1871,  pp.  120  and  clix.  with  11  Plates.  7s. 

Vol.  I.,  No.  2.  October,  1871.  pp.  121-264.  4s. 

Vol.  I.,  No.  3.  January,  1872.  pp  265-427.  1 6 full-page  Plates.  4s. 

Vol.  11.,  No.  1.  April,  1872.  pp.  136.  With  10  plates.  4s. 

Vol.  II.,  No.  2.  July  and  Oct  , 1872.  pp.  137-312.  9 plates  and  a map.  6s. 

Vol.  II.,  No.  3.  January,  1873.  pp.  143.  With  4 plates.  4s. 
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VoL  III.,  No.  1.  April,  1873.  pp.  136.  With  8 plates  and  two  maps.  4s. 

Vol.  III.,  No.  2.  July  and  October,  1873.  pp.  168.  With  9 plates.  4s. 

Vol.  111.,  No.  3.  January,  1874.  pp.  238,  With  8 plates,  etc.  6s. 

Vol.  IV.,  No.  1.  April  and  July,  1874.  pp.  308.  With  22  plates.  8s. 

Vol.  IV.,  No.  2.  AprO,  1875.  pp.  200.  With  11  plates.  6s. 

Vol.  V.,  No.  1.  July,  1875.  pp.  120.  With  3 plates.  4s. 

Vol.  V.,  No.  2.  October,  1875.  pp.  132.  With  8 plates.  4s. 

Vol.  V.,  No.  3.  January,  1876.  pp.  156.  With  8 plates.  5s. 

Vol.  V.,  No,  4.  April,  1876.  pp.  128.  With  2 plates.  5s. 

Vol.  VI.,  No.  1.  July,  1876.  pp.  100.  With  5 plates.  5s. 

Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.  October,  1876.  pp.  98.  W ith  4 plates  and  a map.  5s. 

Vol.  VI.,  No.  3.  January,  1877.  pp.  146.  With  11  plates.  5s. 

Vol.  VI.,  No.  4.  May,  1877.  pp.  iv.  and  184.  With  7 plates.  5s. 

Vol.  VII.,  No.  1.  August.  1877.  pp.  116.  With  three  plates.  5s. 

Vol.  VII.,  No.  2.  November,  1877.  pp.  84.  With  one  plate.  5s. 

Vol.,  VII.,  No.  3.  February,  1878.  pp.  193.  With  three  plates.  5s. 

Vol.  VII.,  No.  4.  Mav,  1878.  pp.  iv.  and  158.  With  nine  plates.  5s. 

Vol.  VIII  , No.  1.  August,  1878.  pp.  103.  With  one  plate.  5s. 

Vol.  VIII.,  No.  2.  November,  1878.  pp.  126.  With  three  plates.  5s. 

Vol.  VIII.,  No.  3.  February,  1879.  pp.  106.  With  4 plates  and  maps.  5s. 
Vol.  VIII.,  No.  4.  May,  1879.  pp.  iv.  and  98.  With  3 plates  and  maps.  5s. 
Vol.  IX.,  No.  1.  August,  1879.  pp.  106.  With  1 plate.  Wrapper.  5s. 

Vol.  IX.,  No.  2.  November,  1879.  pp.  142.  With  5 plates.  Wrapper.  5s. 
Vol.  IX.,  No.  3.  February,  1880.  pp.  104.  With  5 plates.  Wrapper.  5s. 
Vol.  IX.,  No.  4.  May,  1880.  pp.  124.  and  viii.  With  2 plates.  5s. 

Vol.  X.,  No.  1.  August,  1880.  pp.  128.  With  9 plates.  Wrapper.  5s. 
Bibliotheca  Indica.  A Collection  of  Oriental  Works  published  by 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Old  Series.  Fasc.  1 to  235.  New  Series. 
Fasc.  1 to  408.  (Special  List  of  Contents  to  be  had  on  application.)  Each 
Fsc  in  8vo.,  2s.  ; Eoy.  8vo.  3s.  and  in  4to.,  4s. 

Calcutta  Review  (The). — Published  Quarterly.  Price  8s.  6d.  per 

number. 

Calcutta  Eeview. — A Complete  Set  from  the  Commencement  in 
1844  to  1879.  Vols  1.  to  69,  or  Numbers  1 to  138.  A fine  clean  copy. 
Calcutta,  1844-79.  Index  to  the  first  fifty  volumes  of  the  Calcutta  Eeview, 
2 parts.  (Calcutta,  1873).  Nos.  39  and  40  have  never  been  published.  £60. 
Complete  sets  are  of  great  rarity. 

China  Review;  or,  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  Far  East.  Published 

bi-monthly.  4to.  Subscription  £1  10s.  per  volume. 

Chinese  Recorder  and  Missionary  Journal. — Shanghai.  Subscription 

per  volume  (of  6 parts)  15s. 

A complete  set  from  the  beginning.  Vols.  1 to  10.  8vo.  Foochow  and 
Shanghai,  1861-1879.  £9. 

Containing  important  contributions  on  Chinese  Philology,  Mythology,  and  Geography,  by 
Edkins,  Giles,  Bretschneider,  Scarborough,  etc.  The  earlier  volumes  are  out  of  print. 

Geographical  Society  of  Bombay. — Journal  and  Transactions.  A 
complete  set.  19  vols.  8vo.  Numerous  Plates  and  Maps,  some  coloured. 
Bombay,  1844-70.  lOs. 

An  important  Periodical,  containing:  g:rammatical  sketches  of  several  languages  and  dialects, 
as  well  as  the  most  valuable  contributions  on  the  Natural  Sciences  of  India.  Since  1871  the 
above  is  amalgamated  with  the  ‘ Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.” 

Indian  Antiquary  (The). — A Journal  of  Oriental  Research  in  Archaso- 
logy.  History,  Literature,  Languages,  Philosophy,  Religion,  Folklore,  etc. 
Edited  by  James  Burgess,  M.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.  4to.  Published  12  numbers 
per  anuum.  Subscription  £2.  A complete  set.  Vols.  1 to  7.  £22.  (The 
earlier  volumes  are  out  of  print.) 

Indian  Evangelical  Review. — A Quarterly  Journal  of  Missionary 
Thought  and  Effort.  Bombay.  Subscription  per  vol.  12s. 

Containing  valuable  Articles  on  the  Native  Literature,  Science,  Geography,  etc. 
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Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Eastern  Asia. — Edited  by 

J.  R.  Logan,  of  Pioang.  9 vola.  Singapore,  1847-55.  New  Series.  Vols. 
I.  to  IV.  Part  !,  (all  published),  1856-59.  A complete  set  in  13  vols.  8vo. 
with  many  plates.  £S0. 

Vol.  I.  of  the  New  Series  consists  of  2 parts;  Vol.  II.  of  4 parts;  Vol.  III.  of 
No.  I (never  completed),  and  of  Vol.  IV.  also  only  one  number  was 
published. 

A few  copies  remain  of  several  volumes  that  may  be  bad  separately. 

Journal  of  the  Poona  Sarvajanik  Sabha.  Edited  by  S.  H.  Chip- 

LONKAR.  Published  quarterly.  3s.  each  number. 

Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science. — Published  by  the 

Committe  of  the  Madras  Literary  Society  and  Auxiliary  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
and  edited  by  Morris,  Cole,  and  Brown.  A complete  set  of  the  Three  Series 
(being  Vols.  I.  to  XVI.,  First  Series;  Vols.  XVII.  to  XXII.  Second  Series; 
Vol.  XXIII.  Third  Series,  2 Numbers,  no  more  published).  A fine  copy, 
uniformly  bound  in  23  vols.  With  numerous  plates,  half  calf.  Madras, 
1834-66.  .£42. 

Equally  scarce  and  important.  On  all  South-Indian  topics,  especially  those  relating  to 
Natural  History  and  Science,  Public  Works  and  Industry,  this  Periodical  is  an  unrivalled 
authority. 

Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science.  1878.  (I.  Volume  of 

the  Fourth  Series.)  Edited  by  Gustav  Oppert,  Ph.D.  8vo.  pp.  vi.  and  234, 
and  xlvii.  with  2 plates.  1879.  10s.  6d. 

Contents.— I.  On  the  Classification  of  Languages.  By  Dr.  G.  Oppert.— II.  On  the  Ganga 
Kings.  By  Lewis  Rice. 

Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science  for  the  Year  1879. 

Edited  by  Gustav  Oppert,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Presidency  College, 
Madras  ; Telugu  Translator  to  Government,  etc.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  318.  10s.  6d. 

Memoirs  read  before  the  Anthropological  Society  op  London,  1863- 
1864.  8vo.,  pp.  542,  cloth.  21s. 

Memoirs  read  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  1865-6. 
Vol.  11.  8vo.,  pp.  X.  464,  cloth.  8Is. 

The  Pandit. — A Monthly  Journal  of  the  Benares  College,  devoted  to 
Sanskrit  Literature.  Old  Series.  10  vols.  1866-1876.  New  Series,  3 vols. 
(all  out)  1876-1879.  £l  Is.  per  volume. 

Peking  Gazette.— Translations  of  the  Peking  Gazette  for  1872,  1873, 

1874,  1875,  1876,  1877,  and  1878.  8vo.  cloth.  10s.  6d.  each. 

Philological  Society  (Transactions  of  The).  A Complete  Set,  in- 
cluding the  Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society  for  the  years  1842-1853. 
6 vols.  The  Philological  Society’s  Transactions,  1864  to  1876.  15  vols.  The 

Philological  Society’s  Extra  Volumes.  9 vols.  In  all  30  vols.  8vo.  £19  i3s.  6£ 
Proceedings  (The)  of  the  Philological  Society  1842-1853.  6 vols.  8vo.  £3. 

Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  1864-1876.  15  voLs.  8vo.  £10  16s. 

***  The  Volumes  for  1867,  1868-9,  1870-2,  and  1873-4,  are  only  to  be  had  in 
complete  sets,  as  above. 

Separate  Volumes. 

For  1864  : containing  papers  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakesley,  Rev.  T.  0.  Cockayne, 
Rev.  J.  Davies,  Dr.  J.  W.  Donaldson,  Dr.  Theod.  Goldstiicker,  Prof  T.  Hewitt 
Key,  J.  M.  Kemble,  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood, 
etc.  8vo.  cl.  £1  Is. 

For  1855:  with  papers  by  Dr.  Carl  Abel,  Dr.  W.  Bleek,  Rev.  Jno.  Davies,  Miss 
A.  Gurney,  Jas.  Kennedy,  Prof.  T.  H.  Key,  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Henry  Malden, 
W.  Ridley,  Thos.  Watts,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  etc.  In  4 parts.  8vo.  £1  Is. 
***  Kamilaroi  Language  of  Australia,  by  W.  Ridley;  and  False  Etymologies,  by 
H.  Wedgwood,  separately.  Is. 
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Linguistic  Publications  of  Trubner  <f  Co., 

For  1856-7 : with  papers  by  Prof.  Aufrecht,  Herbert  Coleridge,  Lewis  Kr.  Daa, 
M.  de  Haan,  W.  C.  Jourdain,  James  Kennedy.  Prof.  Key,  Dr.  G.  Latham,  J.  M. 
Ludlow,  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne,  Hensleigb  Wedgwood,  R.  F.  Weymouth,  Jos. 
Yates,  etc.  7 parts.  8vo.  (The  Papers  relating  to  the  Society’s  Dictionary 
are  omitted,)  £1  Is.  each  volume. 

For  1858 : including  the  volume  of  Early  English  Poems,  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
edited  from  MSS.  by  F.  J.  Furnivall ; and  papers  by  Ern.  Adams,  Prof. 
Aufrecht,  Herbert  Coleridge,  Rev.  Francis  Crawford,  M.  de  Haan  Hettema, 
Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Dr.  Lottner,  etc.  8vo.  cl.  12s. 

For  1859:  with  papers  by  Dr.  E.  Adams,  Prof.  Aufrecht,  Herb.  Coleridge,  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  Prof.  T.  H.  Key,  Dr.  C.  Lottner,  Prof.  De  Morgan,  F.  Pulszky, 
Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  etc.  8vo.  cl.  12s. 

For  1860-1 : including  The  Play  of  the  Sacrament;  and  Pascon  agau  Arluth,  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord,  in  Cornish  and  English,  both  from  MSS.,  edited  by  Dr. 
Whitley  Stokes;  and  papers  by  Dr.  E.  Adams,  T.  F.  Barham,  Rev.  Derwent 
Coleridge,  Herbert  Coleridge,  Sir  John  F.  Davis,  Danby  P.  Fry,  Prof.  T.  H. 
Key,  Dr.  C.  Lottner,  Bishop  Thirlwall,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  R.  F.  Wey- 
mouth, etc.  8 VO.  cl.  12s. 

For  1862-3  : with  papers  by  C.  B.  Cayley,  D.  P.  Fry,  Prof.  Key,  H.  Malden, 
Rich.  Morris,  F.  W.  Newman,  Robert  Peacock,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  R.  F. 
Weymouth,  etc.  8vo.  cl.  12s. 

For  1864  : containing  1.  Manning’s  (Jas  ) Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Origin 
of  the  Possessive  Augment  in  English,  etc.  ; 2.  Newman’s  (Francis  W.)  Text  of 
the  Iguvine  Inscriptions,  with  Interlinear  Latin  Translation;  3.  Barnes’s  (Dr. 
W.)  Grammar  and  Glossary  of  the  Dorset  Dialect;  4.  Gwreans  An  Bys — The 
Creation:  a Cornish  Mystery,  Cornish  and  English,  with  Notes  by  Whitley 
Stokes,  etc.  8vo.  cl.  12s. 

Separately:  Manning’s  Inquiry,  3s. — Newman’s  Iguvine  Inscription,  3s. — 
Stokes’s  Gwreans  An  Bys,  8s. 

For  1865  : including  Wheatley’s  (H.  B.)  Dictionary  of  Reduplicated  Words  in  the 
English  Language;  and  papers  by  Prof,  Aufrecht,  Ed.  Brock,  C.  B.  Cayley, 
Rev.  A.  J.  Church,  Prof.  T.  H.  Key,  Rev.  E.  H.  Knowles,  Prof.  H.  Malden, 
Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  John  Rhys,  Guthbrand  Vigfusson,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  H. 
B.  Wheatley,  etc.  8vo.  cl.  12s. 

For  1866  : including  1.  Gregor’s  (Rev.  Walter)  Banffshire  Dialect,  with  Glossary 
of  Words  omitted  by  Jamieson;  2.  Edmondstou’s  (T.)  Glossary  of  the  Shetland 
Dialect ; and  papers  by  Prof.  Cassal,  C.  B.  Cayley,  Danby  P.  Fry,  Prof.  T.  H 
Key,  Guthbrand  Vigfusson,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  etc.  8vo.  cl.  12s. 

*„*  The  Volumes  for  1867,  1868-9,  1870-2,  and  1873-4,  are  out  of  print. 
Besides  contributions  in  the  shape  of  valuable  and  interesting  papers,  the  volume  for 
1867  also  includes;  1.  Peacock’s  (Rob.  B.)  Glossary  of  the  Hundred  of  Lonsdale; 
and  2.  Ellis  (A.  J.)  On  Palseotype  representing  Spoken  Sounds ; and  on  the 
Diphthong  “ Oy.”  The  volume  for  1868-9 — 1.  Ellis’s  (A.  J.)  Only  English 
Proclamation  of  Henry  III.  in  Oct.  1258  ; to  which  are  added  “ The  Cuckoo’s  Song 
and  “The  Prisoner’s  Prayer,’’  Lyrics  of  the  XIII.  Century,  with  Glossary;  and  2. 
Stokes’s  (Whitley)  Cornish  Glossary.  That  for  1870-2 — 1.  Murray’s  (Jas.  A.  H.) 
Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland,  with  a linguistical  map.  That  for 
1873-4 — Sweet’s  (H.)  History  of  English  Sounds. 

For  1875-6 : containing  the  Rev.  Richard  Morris  (President),  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Annual  Addresses.  1.  Some  Sources  of  Aryan  Mythology  by  E.  L.  Brandreth  ; 
2.  C.  B.  Cayley  on  Certain  Italian  Diminutives ; 3.  Changes  made  by  four 
young  Children  in  Pronouncing  English  Words,  by  Jas.  M.  Menzies;  4.  The 
Manx  Language,  by  H.  Jenner;  5.  The  Dialect  of  West  Somerset,  by  F.  T. 
Elworthy ; 6.  English  Metre,  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Mayor;  7.  Words,  Logic,  and 
Grammar,  by  H.  Sweet ; 8.  The  Russian  Language  and  its  Dialects,  by  W.  R. 
Morfill ; 9.  Relics  of  the  Cornish  Language  in  Mount’s  Bay,  by  H.  Jenner. 

10.  Dialects  and  Prehistoric  Forms  of  Old  English.  By  Henry  Sweet,  Esq.; 

11.  On  the  Dialects  of  Monmouthshire,  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire,  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  South  Warwickshire,  South  North- 
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amptonshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey,  with  a 
New  Classification  of  the  English  Dialects.  By  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte 
(with  Two  Maps),  Index,  etc.  Part  I.,  6s.  ; Part  1 1.,  6s. ; Part  III.,  2s. 

For  1877  8-9:  containing  the  President’s  (Henry  Sweet,  Esq.)  Sixth,  Seventh,  and 
(Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray)  Eighth  Annual  Addresses.  1.  Accadian  Phonology,  by 
Professor  A.  H.  Sayce ; 2.  On  Here  and  There  in  Chaucer,  by  Dr.  R.  Weymouth  ; 

3.  The  Grammar  of  the  Dialect  of  West  Somerset,  by  F.  T.  Elworthy,  Esq.; 

4.  English  Metre,  by  Professor  J.  B.  Mayor;  5.  The  Malagasy  Language,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Cousins;  6.  The  Anglo-Cymric  Score,  by  A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq., 
F.R.S.  7.  Sounds  and  Forms  of  Spoken  Swedish,  by  Henry  Sweet,  Esq.;  8. 
Russian  Pronunciation,  by  Henry  Sweet,  Esq.  Index,  etc.  Part  I.,  3s. ; 
Part  II.,  7s.  Part  III.  8s. 

For  1880-81 : containing  the  President’s  (Dr.  J.  A.  Murray)  Ninth  Annual 
Address.  1.  Remarks  on  some  Phonetic  Laws  in  Persian,  by  Prof.  Charles 
Rieu,  Ph.D.  ; 2.  On  Portuguese  Simple  Sounds,  compared  with  those  of 
Spanish,  Italian,  French,  English,  etc.,  by  H.I.H.  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte; 

3.  The  Middle  Voice  in  Virgil’s  .^Ineid,  Bonk  VI.,  by  Benjamin  Dawson,  B.A. ; 

4.  On  a Difficulty  in  Russian  Grammar,  by  C.  B.  Cayley;  5.  The  Polabes, 
by  W.  R.  Morfill,  M.A. ; 6.  Notes  on  the  Makua  Language,  by  Rev.  Chauncy 
Maples,  M.A. ; 7.  On  the  Distribution  of  English  Place  Names,  by  Walter  R. 
Browne,  M.A. ; 8.  Tare,  “To  Give”;  and  f-Tere  “To  Put,”  by  Prof. 
Postgate,  M.A. ; 9.  On  som  Differences  between  the  Speech  ov  Edinboro’  and 
London,  by  T.  B.  Sprague,  M.A. ; Appendixes,  etc.  Part  I.  lOi. 

He  Society's  Extra  Volumes. 

Early  English  Volume,  1862-64,  containing:  1.  Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  A.d.  c. 
1440.  —2.  llampole’s  (Richard  Rolle)  Pricke  of  Conscience,  a.d.  c.  1340. — 
3.  The  Castell  off  Love,  a.d.  c.  1320.  8vo.  cloth.  1865.  £1. 

Or  separately  : Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  Edited  by  Rich.  Morris,  3s. ; Hampole’s 
(Rolle)  Pricke  of  Conscience,  edited  by  Rich.  Morris,  12s.  ; and  The  Castell  off 
Love,  edited  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Weymouth,  6s. 

Dan  Michel’s  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  or  Remorse  of  Conscience,  in  the  Kentish 
Dialect,  a.d.  1340.  From  the  Autograph  MS.  in  Brit.  Mus.  Edited  with 
Introduction,  Marginal  Interpretations,  and  Glossarial  Index,  by  Richard 
Morris.  8vo.  cloth.  1866.  12s. 

Levins’s  (Peter,  a.d.  1570)  Manipulus  Vocabulorum  : a Rhyming  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language.  With  an  Alphabetical  Index  by  H.  B.  Wheatley.  8vo. 
cloth.  1867.  16s. 

Skeat’s  (Rev.  W.  W.)  Moeso-Gothic  Glossary,  with  an  Introduction,  an  Outline  of 
Moeso-Gotbic  Grammar,  and  a List  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  old  and  modern  Eng- 
lish Words  etymologically  connected  with  Moeso-Gothic.  1868.  8vo.  cl.  9s. 

Ellis  (A.  J.)  on  Early  English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  Reference  to 
Shakspere  and  Chaucer : containing  an  Investigation  of  the  Correspondence  of 
Writing  with  Speech  in  England  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Period  to  the  Present 
Day,  etc.  4 parts.  8vo.  1869-75.  £2. 

Mediaeval  Greek  Texts:  A Collection  of  the  Earliest  Compositions  in  Vulgar 
Greek,  prior  to  a.d.  1500.  With  Prolegomena  and  Critical  Notes  by  W. 
Wagner.  Part  I.  Seven  Poems,  three  of  which  appear  for  the  first  time. 
1870.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Transactions 

of  The).  First  Series,  6 Parts  in  3 Vols.,  4to.,  Plates;  1827-39.  Second 
Series,  10  Vols.  or  30  Parts,  and  Vol.  XL  Parts  1 and  2,  8vo.,  Plates;  1843-76. 
A complete  set,  as  far  as  published,  jglO  10s.  Very  scarce.  The  first  series  of 
this  important  series  of  contributions  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
day  has  long  been  out  of  print  and  is  very  scarce.  Of  the  Second  Series,  Vol. 
I.-IV.,  eacli  containing  three  parts,  are  quite  out  of  print,  and  can  only  be  had 
in  the  complete  series,  noticed  above.  Three  Numbers,  price  4s.  6d.  each,  form 
a volume.  The  price  of  the  volume  complete,  bound  in  cloth,  is  13s.  6d. 
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Linguistic  Publications  of  Trubner  ^ Co., 

Separate  PulKcations. 

I.  Fasti  Monastici  Aevi  Saxon  ici  : or  an  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Heads  of 

Religious  Houses  in  England  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  to  which  is 
prefixed  a Chronological  Catalogue  of  Contemporary  Foundations.  By  Walter 
DE  Gray  Birch.  Royal  8vo.  cloth.  1872.  7s.  6<f. 

II.  Li  Chantari  di  Lancellotto;  a Troubadour’s  Poem  of  the  XIV.  Cent. 

Edited  from  a MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  by 
Walter  de  Gray  Birch.  Royal  8vo.  clotb.  1874.  7s. 

III.  Inquisitio  Comitates  Cantabriqiensis,  nunc  primum,  6 Manuscripto 
unico  in  Bibliotheca  Cottoniensi  asservato,  typis  mandata  : subjicitur  Inquisitio 
Eliensis : cura  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton.  Royal  4to.  With  map  and  3 facsimiles. 
1876.  £2  2s. 

IV.  A Commonplace-Book  of  John  Milton.  Reproduced  by  the  autotype 

process  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Fred.  U.  Graham,  Bart., 
of  Netherby  Hall.  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  J.  Horwood.  Sq.  folio. 
Only  one  hundred  copies  printed.  1876.  £2  2s. 

V.  Chkonicon  Ad.®  de  Usk,  a.d.  1377-1404.  Edited,  with  a Translation  and 

Notes,  by  Ed.  Maunde  Thompson.  Royal  8vo.  1876.  10s.  6d. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Liteeathee  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  First  Series,  6 parts  in  3 vols.  4to.  plates;  1827-39.  Second 
Series,  10  vols.  or  30  parts,  and  vol.  xi.  parts  1 and  2,  8vo.  plates,  1843-76. 
A complete  set,  as  far  as  published,  £10  10s.  A list  of  the  contents  of  the 
volumes  and  parts  on  application. 

Society  of  Biblical  Arcbseology. — Teansactions  of  the.  8vo.  Vol.  I. 

Part.  I.,  12s.  6d.  Vol.  I.,  Part  II.,  12s.  6rf.  (this  part  cannot  be  sold 
separately,  or  otherwise  than  with  the  complete  sets).  Vols.  II.  and  III., 
2 parts,  10s.  6d.  each.  Vol.  IV.,  2 parts,  12s.  6d.  each.  Vol.  V.,  Part.  I.,  15s.  ; 
Part.  II.,  12s.  6d.  Vol.  VI  , 2 parts,  12s.  6d.  each. 

Syro-Egyptian  Society. — Original  Papers  read  before  the  Syro- 
Egyptian  Society  of  London.  Volume  I.  Part  1.  8vo.  sewed,  2 plates  and  a 
map,  pp.  144.  3s.  6d. 

Triibner’s  American  and  Oriental  Literary  Record. — A Register  of 

the  most  important  works  published  in  North  and  South  America,  in  India, 
China,  and  the  British  Colonies  ; with  occasional  Notes  on  German,  Dutch, 
French,  etc.,  books.  4to.  In  Monthly  Numbers.  Subscription  5s.  per 
annum,  or  6d,  per  number.  A complete  set.  Nos.  1 to  142.  London,  1865  to 
1879.  £\2  12s. 

History,  Geography,  Travels,  Ethnography, 
Archaeology,  Law,  Numismatics. 

Badley. — Indian  Missionaey  Recoed  and  Memoeial  Yolhme.  By 
the  Rev.  B.  H.  Badley,  of  the  American  Methodist  Mission.  8vo.  pp.  xii. 
and  280,  cloth.  1876.  10s.  6d. 

Balfour. — Waifs  and  Steays  feom  the  Fae  East  ; being  a Series  of 
Disconnected  Essays  on  Matters  relating  to  China.  By  Frederic  Henry 
Balfour.  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  224.  10s.  fid. 

B0]j0_ — The  late  De.  Chaeles  Beke’sDiscoveeles  of  Sinai  in  Arabia 
and  in  Midian.  With  Portrait,  Geological,  Botanical,  and  Conchological  Re- 
ports, Plans,  Map,  and  13  Wood  Engravings.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  Roy.  8vo. 
pp.  XX.  and  606,  cloth.  1878.  38s.  Morocco,  £2  10s. 
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Bellew. — From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris:  a Narrative  of  a Journey- 
through  the  Countries  of  Balochistan,  Afghanistan,  Khorassan,  and  Iran,  in 
1872;  together  with  a Synoptical  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Brahoe 
Language,  and  a Record  ot  the  Meteorological  Observations  and  Altitudes  on 
the  March  from  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris.  By  H.  W.  Bkllew,  C.S.I.,  Surgeon 
Bengal  Staff  Corps,  Author  of  “A  Journal  of  a Mission  to  Afghanistan  in 
185 7-, 58,”  and  “A  Grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Pukkhto  Language.” 
Demy  8vo.  cloth.  Ids. 

Bellew. — Kashmir  and  Kashgar.  A Narrative  of  the  Journey  of  the 
Embasy  to  Kashgar  in  1873-74.  By  H.  W.  Bellew,  C.S.I.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  xxxii.  and  420.  16s. 

Beveridge. — The  District  of  Bakarganj;  its  History  and  Statistics. 
By  H.  Beveridge,  B.C.S.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  460.  21s. 

Bibliotheca  Orientalis : or,  a Complete  List  of  Books,  Pamphlets, 

Es.says,  and  Journals,  published  in  France,  Germany,  England,  and  the 
Colonies,  on  the  History  and  the  Geography,  the  Religions,  the  Antiquities, 
Literature,  and  Languages  of  the  East.  Edited  by  Charles  Friedkrici. 
Part  L,  1876,  sewed,  pp.  86,  2s.  6(7.  Part  IL,  1877,  pp.  100,  3s.  6(7.  Part 
HI.,  1878,  3s.  6(7. 

Blochmann. — School  Geography  of  India  and  British  Burmah.  By 
H.  Blochmann,  M.A.  12mo.  pp.  vi.  and  100.  2s.  6(7. 

Bretschneider. — Notes  on  Chinese  Mediaeval  Travellers  to  the 
West.  By  E.  Bretschneider,  M.D.  Demy  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  130.  5s. 

Bretschneider.  — On  the  Knowledge  Possessed  by  the  Ancient 
Chinese  of  the  Arabs  and  Arabian  Colonies,  and  other  Western  Coun- 
tries mentioned  in  Chinese  Books.  By  E.  Bhet.«chn eider,  M.D.,  Physician 
of  the  Russian  Legation  at  Peking.  8vo.  pp.  28,  sewed.  1871.  Is. 

Bretschneider. — Notices  of  the  Medieval  Geography  and  History 
OF  Central  and  Western  Asia.  Drawn  from  Chinese  and  Mongol  Writings, 
and  Compared  with  the  Observations  of  Western  Authors  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  E.  Bretschneider,  M.D.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  233,  with  two  Maps.  12s.  6(7. 

Bretschneider.  — Archeological  and  Historical  Kesearches  on 
Peking  and  its  Environs.  By  E.  Bretschneider,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 
Russian  Legation  at  Peking.  Imp.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  64,  with  4 Maps.  6s. 

Biihler. — Eleven  Land-Grants  of  the  Chaulukyas  of  Anhilvad. 
A Contribution  to  the  History  of  Gujarat.  By  G.  Buhler.  16mo.  sewed, 
pp.  126,  with  Facsimile.  3s.  6(7. 

Burgess. — Archeological  Survey  of  "Western  India.  Vol.  1.  Beport 
of  the  First  Season’s  Operations  in  the  Belgam  and  Kaladgi  Districts.  Jan.  to 
May,  1874.  By  James  Burgess.  With  56  photographs  and  lith.  plates. 
Royal  4to.  pp.  viii.  and  45.  £2  2s. 

Vol.  2.  Report  of  the  Second  Season’s  Operations.  Report  on  the  Antiquities  of 
' Kathiawad  and  Kachh.  1874-5.  By  James  Burgess,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R. A. S.,  etc. 
With  Map,  Inscriptions,  Photographs,  etc.  Roy.  4to.  half  bound,  pp.  x.  and 
242.  £3  3s. 

Vol.  3.  Report  of  the  Third  Season’s  Operations.  1875-76.  Report  on  the 
Antiquities  in  the  Bidar  and  Aurangabad  District.  Royal  4to.  half  bound 
pp.  viii.  and  138,  with  66  photographic  and  lithographic  plates.  £2  2s. 

Burgess. — The  Lock  Temples  of  Elura  or  Verul.  A Handbook  for 
Visitors.  By  J.  Burgess.  8vo.  3s.  6(7.,  or  with  Twelve  Photographs,  9s.  6(7. 

Burgess. — The  Hock  Temples  of  Elephanta  Described  and  Illustrated 
with  Plans  and  Drawings.  By  J.  Burgess.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  80,  with  drawino-s, 
price  6s. ; or  with  Thirteen  Photographs,  price  £1. 
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Burnell. — Elements  of  South  Indian  Paljeographt.  Erom  the 
Fourth  to  the  Seventeenth  Century  a. d.  By  A.  C.  Burnell.  Second  Corrected 
and  Enlarged  Edition,  34  Plates  and  Map,  in  One  Vol.  4lo.  pp.  xiv.-148. 
m 12s.  U. 

Carpenter. — The  Last  Days  in  England  op  the  Rajah  Rammohun 
floT.  By  Mart  Carpenter,  of  Bristol.  With  Five  Illustrations.  8vo.  pp. 
272,  cloth.  Is.  M. 

Colebrooke. — The  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  of  Henry  Thomas 
CoLEBROOKE.  The  Biography  hy  his  Son,  Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P., 
The  Essays  edited  hy  Professor  Cowell.  In  3 vols. 

Vol.  I.  The  Life.  With  Portrait  and  Map.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  492, 
14s. 

Vols.  II.  and  III.  The  Essays.  A New  Edition,  with  Notes  by  E.  B.  Cowell, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
svi.-544,  and  X.-520.  1873.  28s. 

Cunningham. — The  Stupa  of  Bharhut.  A Buddhist  Monument, 

ornamented  with  numerous  Sculptures  illustrative  of  Buddhist  Legend  and 
History  in  the  third  century  b.c.  By  Alexander  Cunningham,  C.S.I.,  C.I.E., 
Director-General  Archseolog'cal  Survey  of  India,  etc.  Boyal  4to.  cloth,  gilt, 
pp.  viii.  and  144,  with  51  Photographs  and  Lithographic  Plates.  1879.  £3  3s. 

Cunningham. — The  Ancient  Geography  of  India.  I.  The  Buddhist 

Period,  including  the  Campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  the  Travels  of  Hwen-Thsang. 
By  Alexander  Cunningham,  Major-General,  Royal  Engineers  (Bengal  Re- 
tired). With  thirteen  Maps.  8vo.  pp.  xx.  590,  cloth.  1870.  28s. 

Cunningham. — ARcniEOLOGicAL  Survey  of  India.  Eour  Reports, 
made  during  the  years  1862-63-64-I‘5.  By  Alexander  Cunningham,  C S.L, 
Major-General,  etc.  With  Maps  and  Plates.  Vols.  1 to  8.  8vo. cloth.  £12. 

Dalton. — Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal.  By  Edward  Tuite 
Dalton,  C.S.L,  Colonel,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  etc.  Illustrated  by  Lithograph 
Portraits  copied  from  Photographs.  38  Lithograph  Plates.  4to.  half  calf, 
pp.  340.  £6  6s. 

Da  Cunha. — Hotes  on  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Chaul  and 
Bassein.  By  J.  Gehson  da  Cunha,  M.R.C.S.  and  L.M.  Eng.,  etc.  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  262.  With  17  photographs,  9 plates  and  a map.  £1  5s. 

Dennys. — China  and  Japan.  A complete  Guide  to  the  Open  Ports  of 
those  countries,  together  with  Pekin,  Yeddo,  Hong  Kong,  and  Macao  ; forming 
a Guide  Book  and  Vade  Mecum  for  Travellers,  Merchants,  and  Residents  in 
general;  with  56  Maps  and  Plans.  By  Wm.  Frederick  Mayers,  F.  R.G.S. 
H.M.’s  Consular  Service ; N.  B.  Dennys,  late  H.M.’s  Consular  Service;  and 
Charles  King,  Lieut.  Royal  Marine  Artillery.  Edited  by  N.  B.  Dennys. 
In  one  volume.  8vo.  pp.  600,  cloth.  £2  2s. 

Dowson. — A Classical  Dictionary  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  History, 
Geography  and  Literature.  By  John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.,  late  Professor  in  the 
Staff  College.  In  One  Volume,  post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  412.  1879.  16s. 

Dutt. — Historical  Studies  and  Recreations.  By  Shoshee  Chunder 
Dutt,  Rhi  Bkhadoor.  2 vols.  demy  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  469,  and  viii.  and  588. 
1879.  32s. 

Contents: — Vol.  I.  The  World’s  History  retold — I.  The  Ancient  World;  II.  The  Modern 

World.  Vol.  II.  Bengal.  An  Account  of  the  Country  from  the  Earliest  Times.— The  Great  Wars 

of  India. — The  Ruins  of  the  Old  World,  read  as  Milestones  of  Civilization. 

Elliot. — Memoirs  on  the  History,  Folklore,  and  Distribution  of 
THE  Races  of  the  North  Western  Provinces  of  India;  being  an 
amplified  Edition  of  the  original  Supplementary  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms. 
By  the  late  Sir  Henry  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.  , of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s 
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Bengal  Civil  Service.  Edited,  revised,  and  re-arranged,  by  John  Beames, 
M.R.A.S.,  Bengal  Civil  Service;  Member  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  of 
the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Paris  and  Bengal,  and  of  the  Philological  Society  of 
London.  In  ‘2  vols.  demy  8vo.,  pp.  xx.,  370,  and  396,  cloth.  With  two 
Lithographic  Plates,  one  full-page  coloured  Map,  and  three  large  coloured 
folding  Maps.  36s. 

Elliot. — The  Histoet  of  India,  as  told  by  its  own  Historians.  The 
Muhammadan  Period.  Complete  in  Eight  Vols.  Edited  from  the  Posthumous 
Papers  of  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.,  East  India  Company’s  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  by  Prof.  John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  With  a Portrait  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot.  8vo.  Jpp  xxxii.  and  542, 
X.  and  580,  cloth.  18s.  each. 

A’^ol.  III.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  627,  cloth.  24s. 

Vol.  IV.  8vo.  pp.  X.  and  563  cloth  21s 

Vol.  V.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  576,  cloth,  21s. 

Vol.  VI.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  574,  cloth.  21s. 

Vol.  VII.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  574,  cloth.  21s. 

Vol.  VIII.  8vo.  pp.  xxxii.,  444,  and  Lxviii.  cloth.  24s. 

Farley. — Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  By  J.  Lewis  Farley, 
Author  of  “ The  Resources  of  Turkey,’’  etc.  Demy  8vo.  cl.,  pp.  xvi.-270.  10s.  6(7. 

Farnham. — Homeward.  Being  Notes  of  a Journey  through  China, 
India,  Egypt,  and  Europe.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  W.  Farnham.  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
400,  with  numerous  illustrations.  10s.  6(7. 

Fornander  — An  Account  of  the  Polynesian  Pace  : Its  Origin  and 
Migrations.  By  A.  Fornander.  Vol.  I.  Post  8vo.,  cloth.  7s.  6(7. 
Forsyth. — Eepoet  of  a Mission  to  Tarkund  in  1873,  under  Command 
of  Sir  T.  D.  Forsyth,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  with  Historical 
and  Geographical  Information  regarding  the  Possessions  of  the  Ameer  of 
Yarkund.  With  45  Photographs,  4 Lithographic  Plates,  and  a large  Folding 
Map  of  Eastern  Turkestan.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  573.  5s. 

Garrett.— A Classical  Dictionary  of  India,  illustrative  of  the  My- 
thology, Philosophy,  Literature,  Antiquities,  Arts,  Manners,  Customs,  etc.,  of 
the  Hindus.  By  John  Garrett.  8vo.  pp.  x.  and  798.  cloth.  28s. 

Garrett. — Supplement  to  the  above  Classical  Dictionary  of  India. 
By  John  Garrett,  Director  of  Public  Instruction  at  Mysore.  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
160.  7s.  6(7, 

Gazetteer  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  Edited  hy  Charles 
Grant,  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces.  Second 
Edition.  With  a very  large  folding  Map  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India. 
Demy  8vo.  pp.  civil,  and  582,  cloth.  1870.  £1  4s. 

Goldstiicker. — On  the  Deficiencies  in  the  Present  Administration 

OF  Hindu  Law;  being  a paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  East  India  As- 
sociation on  the  8th  June,  1870.  By  Theodor  Goldstucker,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  University  College,  London,  &c.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  56,  sewed.  Is.  6(7. 

Gover. — The  Folk-Songs  of  Southern  India.  By  Charles  E.  Gover. 
8vo.  pp.  xxiii.  and  299,  cloth  10s.  6(7. 

Griffin. — The  Rajas  of  the  Punjab.  Being  the  History  of  the  Prin- 
cipal States  in  the  Punjab,  and  their  Political  Relations  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment. By  Lepel  H.  Griffin,  Bengal  Civil  Service;  Under  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  the  Punjab,  Author  of  “ The  Punjab  Chiefs,”  etc.  Second 
edition.  Royal  8vo.,  pp.  xiv.  and  630.  2Is. 

Griffis.  — T HE  Mikado’s  Empire.  Book  I.  History  of  Japan  from 
660  B.c.  to  1872  a.d.  Book  II.  Personal  Experiences,  Observations,  and 
Studies  in  Japan,  1870-74.  By  W.  E.  Griffis.  Illustrated.  8vo  cl.,  pp. 
626.  £1. 
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Hodgson. — Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literatuee,  and  Religion 

OF  Nepal  and  Tibet;  together  with  further  Papers  on  the  Geography, 
Ethnology,  and  Commerce  of  those  Countries.  By  B.  H.  Hodgson,  late 
British  Minister  at  Nep&l.  lioyal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  288.  ]4«. 

Hodgson. — Miscellaneous  Essays  Relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  By 
B.  H.  Hodgson,  late  British  Minister  at  Nepal.  In  Two  Volumes.  Post  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  408,  and  viii.  and  348.  1880.  28s. 

Hunter. — A Statistical  Account  of  Bengal.  ByW.  W.  Hunter,  B.A., 

LL.D.  Director-General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India;  one  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society;  M.R.G.S. ; and  Honorary  Member 
of  various  Learned  Societies. 


TOL. 

I.  24  ParganSs  and  Sundarbans. 

II.  Nadiyd  and  Jessor. 

HI.  Midnapur,  Hflfrll  and  Hourah, 

IV.  Bardwdn,  Birbluim  and  BdnkurS. 

V.  Dacca,  Bdkarganj,  Farldpur  and  Mai- 
mansinh. 

VT.  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  Chittagong, 
N oakhSli,  Tipperah,  and  Hili  Tipperah 
State. 

VII.  Meldah,  Rangpur  and  DinSjpur. 

VIII.  RSjshShr  and  Bogrd. 

IX.  Murshiddbad  and  Pdbnd. 

Published  by  command  of  the  Gove 
morocco.  £5. 


TOL. 

X.  D4rjlling,  Jalpdigurl  and  Kuch  Behar 

XI.  Patnd  and  SSran.  [State. 

XII.  Gayd  and  Shdhdbdd. 

XIII.  Tirhut  and  Champdran. 

XIV.  Bhdgalpur  and  Sant41  Pargands. 

XV.  Monghyr  and  Pumiah. 

XVI.  Ilazdribdgh  and  LohSrdagd. 

XVTI.  Singbhdm.  ChutiS,  Ndgpur  Tributary 
States  and  Mdnbhdm. 

XVIII.  Cuttack  and  Balasor. 

XIX.  Purl,  and  Orissa  Tributary  States. 
XX.  Fisheries,  Botany,  and  Generai  Index 
ment  of  India.  In  20  Vols.  8vo.  half- 


Hunter  (F.  M.) — An  Account  of  tbce  British  Settlement  of  Aden 
in  Arabia.  Compiled  by  Captain  F.  M.  Hunter,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.S., 
Assistant  Political  Resident,  Aden.  Demy  8vo.  half-morocco,  pp.  xii.-232. 
Is.  Sd. 

Hunter. — Famine  Aspects  of  Bengal  Districts.  A System  of  Famine 
Warnings.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  216.  1874. 
7s.  6d. 

Hunter. — The  Indian  Mu.salmans.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  LL.D., 

Director-General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India,  etc..  Author  of  “The 
Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,”  etc.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  219.  1876. 
10s.  6(7. 


Japan. — Map  of  Nippon  (Japan) : Compiled  from  Native  Maps,  and 
the  Notes  of  most  recent  Travellers.  By  R.  Henry  Brunton,  M.IC.E., 
F.R.G.S.  1877.  In  4 sheets,  £3  ; roller,  varnished,  £3  10s. ; Folded,  in  case,  £4. 

Leitner. — Sinin-I-Islam.  Being  a Sketch  of  the  History  and 

Literature  of  Muhammadanism  and  their  place  in  Universal  History.  jFor  the 
use  of  Maulvis.  By  G.  W.  Leitner.  Part  I.  The  Early  History  of  Arabia 
to  the  fall  of  the  Abassides.  8vo.  sewed.  Lahore.  6s. 


Leland. — Fusang  ; or,  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Chinese  Buddhist 
Priests  in  the  Fifth  Century.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
xix.  and  212.  7s.  6(7. 

Leonowens. — The  Romance  of  Siamese  Harem  Life.  By  Mrs.  Anna 
H.  Leonowens,  Author  of  “The  English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court.” 
With  17  Illustrations,  principally  from  Photographs,  by  the  permission  of  J. 
Thomson,  Esq.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  278.  14s. 

Leonowens. — The  English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court  : 

being  Recollections  of  six  years  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Bangkok.  By  Anna 
Harriette  Leonowens.  With  Illustrations  from  Photographs  presented  to 
the  Author  by  the  King  of  Siam.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  332.  1870  12s. 

McCrindle. — The  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Erythraean  Sea. 
Being  a Translation  of  the  Periplus  Maris  Erythraei,  by  an  Anonymous  Writer, 
and  of  Arrian’s  Account  of  the  Voyage  of  Nearkhos,  from  the  Mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  With  Introduction,  Commentary, 
Notes,  and  index.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  238.  1879.  Is.  6(7. 
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McCrindle. — Ancient  India  as  Described  by  Megasthenes  and 
Arrian.  Being  a Translation  of  the  Fragments  of  the  Indika  of  Megasthenes 
collected  by  Dr.  Schwanberk,  and  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Indika  of  Arrian. 
By  J.  W.  McCrindle,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Government  College,  Patna, 
etc.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Map  of  Ancient  India.  Post  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  xii.-224.  1877.  Is.  6d. 

Markham. — The  ISTareatives  of  the  Mission  of  George  Bogle, 
B.C.S.,  to  the  Teshu  Lama,  and  of  the  Journey  of  Thomas  Manning  to  Lhasa. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  and  lives  of  Mr.  Bogle  and  Mr.  Manning, 
hy  Clements  R.  Markham,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  Demy  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations, pp.  clxi.  314,  cl.  21s. 

Marsden’s  Numismata  Orientalia.  New  International  Edition. 

See  under  Nemismata  Orientalia. 

Matthews. — Ethnology  and  Philology  of  the  Hidatsa  Indians. 

By  Washington  Matthews,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.S.  Army.  Contents: — 
Ethnograjiby,  Philology,  Grammar,  Dictionary,  and  English- Hidatsa  Voca- 
bulary. 8vo.  cloth.  £1  11s.  6(7. 

Mayers. — Treaties  between  the  Empire  of  China  and  Foreign  Powers. 
Together  with  Regulations  for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Trades.  By  W.  F. 
Mayers,  Chinese  Secretary  to  H.  B.  M.’s  Legation  at  Peking.  8vo.  pp.  viii. 
225  and  xi.  1877.  Cloth  £2. 

Mayers. — China  and  Japan.  See  Dennys. 

Mitra. — The  ANTiatriTiES  of  Orissa.  By  Kajendralala  Mitra. 
Published  under  Orders  of  the  Government  of  India.  Folio,  cloth.  Vol.  I. 
pp.  180.  With  a Map  and  36  Plates.  £&  6s.  Vol.  II.  pp.  vi.  and  178.  £4  4s. 

Mitra  — Buddha  Gaya  ; the  Hermitage  of  Sakya  Muni.  By  Bajen- 
DRALALA  Mitka,  LL.D.,  C.I.E.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  258,  with  51  plates. 
1878.  M. 

Moor. — The  Hindu  Pantheon.  By  Edward  Moor,  F.E.S.  A new 
edition,  with  additional  Plates,  Condensed  and  Annotated  by  the  Rev.  W.  O. 
Simpson.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xiii.  and  401,  with  62  Plates.  1864.  .£3. 

Morris. — A Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of  the  Godavery 
District  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras  By  Henry  Morris,  formerly  of  the 
Madras  Civil  Service.  Author  of  a “History  of  India  for  Use  in  Schools” 
and  other  works.  8vo.  cloth  (with  a map),  pp.  sii.  and  390.  1878.  12s. 

Notes,  Bough,  of  Journfys  made  in  the  years  1868,  1869,  1870,  1871, 
1872,  1873,  in  Syria,  down  the  Tigris,  India,  Kashmir,  Ceylon,  Japan,  Mon- 
golia, Siberia,  the  United  States,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Australasia. 
Demy  8vo.  pp.  624,  cloth.  1875.  14s. 

Numismata  Orientalia. — The  International  Numismata  Orientalia. 
Edited  by  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  etc.  Vol.  I.  Illustrated  with  20  Plates 
and  a Map.  Royal  4to.  cloth.  £3  13s.  &d. 

Also  in  6 Parts  sold  separately,  viz.: — 

Part  1. — Ancient  Indian  Weights.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  etc.  Royal  4to.  sewed, 
pp.  84,  with  a Plate  and  a Map  of  the  India  of  Manu.  9s.  6(7. 

Part  II. — Coins  of  the  Urtuki  Turkomans.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  Corpus 
Christ!  College  Oxford.  Royal  4to.  sewed,  pp,  44,  with  6 Plates.  9s. 

Part  III.  The  Coinage  of  Lydia  and  Persia,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Dynasty  of  the  Achsemenidse.  By  Barclay  V.  Head,  Assistant- 
Keeper  of  Coins,  British  Museum.  Royal  4to.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  56,  with 
hree  Autotype  Plates.  10s.  Qd. 
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Part  IV.  The  Coins  of  the  Tuluni  Dynasty.  By  Edwakd  Thomas  Rogers. 
Koyal  4to.  sewed,  pp.  iv.  and  22,  and  1 Plate.  5s. 

Part  V.  The  Parthian  Coinage.  By  Percy  Gardner,  M.A.  Royal  4to.  sewed, 
pp.  iv.  and  65,  with  8 Autotype  Plates.  18s. 

Part  VI.  On  the  Ancient  Coins  and  Measures  of  Ceylon.  With  a Discussion  of 
the  Ceylon  Date  of  the  Buddha’s  Death.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Dayids,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  Royal  4to.  sewed,  pp.  60,  with  Plate. 
10s. 

Osburn. — The  Monumental  History  of  Egypt,  as  recorded  on  tbe 
Ruins  of  her  Temples,  Palaces,  and  Tombs.  By  William  Osburn.  Illustrated 
with  Maps,  Plates,  etc.  2 vols.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  461  ; vii.  and  643,  cloth. 
£2  2s.  -Out  of  print. 

Vol.  I. — From  the  Colonization  of  the  Valley  to  the  Visit  of  the  Patriarch  Abram. 

Vol.  II. — From  the  Visit  of  Abram  to  the  Exodus. 

Palmer. — Egyptian  Chronicles,  with  a harmony  of  Sacred  and 
Egyptian  Chronology,  and  an  Appendix  on  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities. 
By  William  Palmer,  M.A.,  and  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
2 vols..  8vo.  cloth,  DD.  Ixxiv.  and  428,  and  viii.  and  636.  1861.  12s. 

Patell. — CowASJEE  Patell’s  Chronology,  containing  con-esponding 
Dates  of  the  different  Eras  used  by  Christians,  Jews,  Greeks,  HindCis, 
Mohamedans,  Parsees,  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.  By  Cowasjee  Sorabjee 
Patell.  4to.  pp.  viii.  and  184,  cloth.  50s. 

Paton. — A History  of  the  Egyptian  Eevolution,  from  the  Period  of 
the  Mamelukes  to  the  Death  of  Mohammed  Ali ; from  Arab  and  European 
Memoirs,  Oral  Tradition,  and  Local  Research.  By  A.  A.  Paton.  Second 
Edition.  2 vols.  demy  8vo.  eloth,  pp.  xii.  and  395,  viii.  and  446.  1870.  18s. 

Pfoundes. — Fu  So  Mimi  Bukuro. — A Budget  of  Japanese  Hotes. 
By  Capt.  Pfoundes,  of  Yokohama.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  184.  7s.  Sd. 

Ram  Raz. — Essay  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Hindus.  By  Ram  Raz, 
Native  Judge  and  Magistrateof  Bangalore.  With  48  plates,  4to.  pp.  xiv.  and 
64,  sewed.  London,  1834.  £2  2s. 

Ravenstein.-— The  Russians  on  the  Amur  ; its  Discovery,  Conquest, 
and  Colonization,  with  a Description  of  the  Country,  its  Inhabitants,  Produc- 
tions, and  Commercial  Capabilities,  and  Personal  Accounts  of  Eussian  Travel- 
lers. By  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S.  With  4 tinted  Lithographs  and  3 
Maps.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  500.  1861.  15. 

Rice. — Mysore  Inscriptions.  Translated  for  the  Government  by 
Lew'is  Rice.  8vo.  pp.  vii.  336,  and  xxx.  With  a Frontispiece  and  Map. 
Bangalore,  1879.  £1  10s. 

Roe  and  Fryer. — Travels  in  India  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
By  Sir  Thomas  Roe  and  Dr.  John  Fryer.  Reprinted  from  the  “Calcutta 
Weekly  Englishman.”  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  474.  7s.  &d. 

Routledge. — English  Rule  and  Native  Opinion  in  India.  From 
Notes  taken  in  the  years  1870-74.  By  James  Routledge.  Post  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  344.  10s.  6d. 

Schlagintweit. — Glossary  of  Geographical  Terms  from  India  and 
Tibet,  with  Native  Transcription  and  Transliteration.  By  Hermann  de 
Schlagintweit.  Forming,  with  a “ Route  Book  of  the  Western  Himalaya, 
Tibet,  and  Turkistan,”the  Third  Volume  of  H.,  A.,  and  R.  de  Schlagintweit’s 
“Results  of  a Scientidc  Mission  to  India  and  High  Asia.”  With  an  Atlas  in 
imperial  folio,  of  Maps,  Panoramas,  and  Views.  Royal  Ito.,  pp.  xxiv.  and 
293.  £4. 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.  C. 
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Sherring. — Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes  as  represented  in  Benares.  By 
the  Eev.  M.  A.  Shbrring.  With  Illustrations.  4to.  Vol.  I.  pp.  xxiv.  and 
408.  1872.  Cloth.  Now  £4  4s.  Vol.  II.  pp.  Ixviii.  and  376.  1879. 

Cloth  £2  8s. 

Sherring. — The  Sacked  City  of  the  Hindus.  An  Account  of 
Benares  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  M.A., 
LL.D. ; and  Prefaced  with  an  Introduction  by  Fitzedward  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  388,  with  numerous  full-page  illustrations.  21s. 
Sibree. — The  Great  African  Island.  Chapters  on  Madagascar.  A 
Popular  Account  of  Recent  Researches  in  the  Physical  Geography,  Geology, 
and  Exploration  of  the  Country,  and  its  Natural  History  and  Botany,  and  in 
the  Origin  and  Division,  Customs  and  Language,  Superstitions,  Folk-Lore  and 
Religious  Belief,  and  Practices  of  the  Different  Tribes.  Together  with  Illus- 
trations of  Scripture  and  Early  Church  History,  from  Native  Statists  and 
Missionary  Experience.  By  the  Rev.  Jas.  Sibree,  jun.,  F.R.G.S.,  of  the 
London  .Missionary  Society,  etc.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  with  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations, pp.  xii.  and  372.  12s. 

Smith. — Contributions  towards  the  Materia  Medica  and  Natural 
History  of  China.  For  the  use  of  Medical  Missionaries  and  Native  Medical 
Students.  By  F.  Porter  Smith,  M.B.  London,  Medical  Missionary  in 
Central  China.  Imp.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  240.  1870.  £1  Is. 

Strangford. — Original  Letters  and  Papers  op  the  late  Viscount 

Strangford,  upon  Philological  and  Kindred  Subjects.  Edited  byViscouNTESS 
Strangford.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxii.  and  284.  1878.  12s.  hd. 

Thomas. — Comments  on  Recent  Pehlvi  Decipherments.  With  an 

Incidental  Sketch  of  the  Derivation  of  Aryan  Alphabets,  and  contributions  to 
the  Early  History  and  Geography  of  Tabaristhn.  Illustrated  by  Coins.  8y 
Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.  8vo.  pp.  50,  and  2 plates,  cloth,  sewed.  3s.  6d. 
Thomas. — Sassanian  Coins.  Communicated  to  the  Numismatic  Society 
of  London.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S.  Two  parts.  With  3 Plates  and  a Wood- 
cut.  12mo.  sewed,  pp.  43.  5s. 

Thomas. — Jainism  ; or,  The  Early  Faith  of  Asoka.  With  Illustrations 

of  tbe  Ancient  Religions  of  the  East,  from  the  Pantheon  of  the  Indo-Scythians. 
To  which  is  added  a Notice  on  Bactrian  Coins  and  Indian  Dates.  By  Edward 
Thomas,  F.R.S.  8v.  pp.  viii.,  24  and  82.  With  two  Autotype  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.  7s.  6d. 

Thomas. — Eecords  of  the  Gupta  Dynasty.  Illustrated  by  Inscrip- 
tions, Written  History,  Local  Tradition  and  Coins.  To  which  is  added  a 
Chapter  on  the  Arabs  in  Sind.  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.  Folio,  with  a 
Plate,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  64.  Price  14«. 

Thomas. — The  Chronicles  of  the  PathIn  Kings  of  Dehli.  Illus- 
trated by  Coins,  Inscriptions,  and  other  Antiquarian  Remains.  By  Edward 
Thomas,  F.R.S.,  late  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Bengal  Civil  Service.  With 
numerous  Copperplates  and  Woodcuts.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxiv.  and  467 
1871.  £l  8s. 

Thomas. — The  Revenue  Resources  of  the  Mughal  Empire  in  India, 
from  a.d.  1593  to  a.d.  1707.  A Supplement  to  “ The  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan 
Kings  of  Delhi.”  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.  Deray  8vo.,  pp.  60,  cloth. 
3s.  Gd. 

Thorburn. — Banni^  ; or,  Our  Afghan  Frontier.  By  S.  S.  Thorburn, 
I.C.S.,  Settlement  Ofldcer  of  the  Bannu  District.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  480. 
18«. 

Watson. — Index  to  the  Native  and  Scientific  Names  of  Indian  and 

other  Eastern  Economic  Plants  and  Products,  originally  prepared 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council.  By  John 
Forbes  Watson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  etc.,  Reporter  on  the 
Products  of  India.  Imperial  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  650.  £1  11s.  6cf. 
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West  and  Buhler. — A Digest  of  the  Hindh  Law  of  Inheritance 

and  Partition,  from  the  Eeplies  of  the  Sastris  ,in  the  several  Courts  of  ihe 
Bombay  Presidency.  With  Introduction,  Notes  and  Appendix.  Edited  by 
EaymondWest  and  J.  G.  Buhler.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  674.  £1  11s.  6d. 

Wheeler. — The  History  of  India  from  the  Earliest  Ages.  By  J. 

Talboys  Wheeler,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
Foreign  Department,  Secretary  to  the  Indian  Record  Commission,  author  of 
“ The  Geography  of  Herodotus,’’  etc.  etc.  Demy  8vo.  cl. 

Vol.  1.  'I'he  Vedic  Period  and  the  Maha  Bharata.  pp.  Ixxv.  and  576. 

Vol.  II.,  The  Earaayana  and  the  Brahmanic  Period,  pp.  Ixxxviii.  and  680,  with 
two  Maps.  21s. 

Vol.  III.  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Brahmanical  Eevival.  pp.  484,  with  two  maps.  18^. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Mussulman  Eule.  pp.  xxxii.  and  320.  14i. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  In  the  press. 

Wheeler. — Early  Records  of  British  India.  A History  of  the 

English  Settlement  in  India,  as  told  in  the  Government  Eecords,  the  works  of 
old  travellers  and  other  contemporary  Documents,  from  the  earliest  period 
down  to  the  rise  of  British  Power  in  India.  By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler. 
Eoyal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxii.  and  392.  1878.  \5s. 

Williams. — Modern  India  and  the  Indians.  Being  a Series  of 
Impressions,  Notes,  and  Essays.  By  Monibr  Williams,  D.C.L.  Third 
Edition,  Eevised  and  Augmented  by  considerable  Additions.  Post  8vo.  cloth, 
p.  366.  With  Map.  1879.  14s. 

Wise. — Commentary  on  the  Hindh  System  of  Medicine.  By  T.  A. 

Wise,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical  Service.  8vo.,  pp.  xx.  and  432,  cloth.  7s.  6d. 
Wise. — Review  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  By  Thomas  A. 
Wise,  M.D.  2 vols.  8vo.  cloth.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  xcviii.  and  397  ; Vol.  II., 
pp.  574.  10s. 


THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  EAST. 

Adi  Granth  (The) ; OR,  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Sikhs,  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Gurmukhi,  with  Introductory  Essays,  by  Dr.  E a nest 
Trumpp,  Professor  Regius  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
etc.  Roy.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  866.  £2  I2s.  6d. 

Alabaster. — The  Wheel  of  the  Law  ; Buddhism  illustrated  from 
Siamese  Sources  by  the  Modern  Buddhist,  a Life  of  Buddha,  and  an  account  of 
H.M.  Consulate-General  in  Siam.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  Iviii.  and  324.  1871. 

14s. 

Amberley. — An  Analysis  of  Religious  Belief.  By  Viscount 
Amberley.  2 vols.  8vo.  cl.,  pp.  xvi.  496  and  512.  1876.  30s. 

Apastambiya  Dharma  Sutram. — Aphorisms  of  the  Sacred  Laws  of 

the  Hindus,  by  Apastamba.  Edited,  with  a Translation  and  Notes,  by  G.  Buhler. 
By  order  of  the  Government  of  Bombay.  2 parts.  8vo.  cloth,  1868-71. 
£1  4s.  6d. 

Arnold  (Edwin). — The  Light  of  Asia  ; or,  The  Great  Renunciation 

(Mahabhinishkramana).  Being  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  Gautama,  Prince  of 
India,  and  Founder  of  Buddhism  (as  told  by  an  Indian  Buddhist).  By  Edwin 
Arnold,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  etc.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  238. 
1880.  7s.  6d. 

Banerjea. — The  Arian  Witness,  or  the  Testimony  of  Arian  Scriptures 
in  corroboration  of  Biblical  History  and  the  Rudiments  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
Including  Dissertations  on  the  Original  Home  and  Early  Adventures  of  Indo- 
Arians.  By  the  Rev.  K.  M.  Banerjea.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xviii.  and  236.  8s.  6d. 
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Beal. — Teavels  of  Pah  Hian  and  Sdng-Ytjn,  Buddhist  Pil<>rims 
from  China  to  India  (400  a.d.  and  518  a.d.)  Translated  from  the  Chinese, 
by  S.  Beal  (B.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge),  a Chaplain  in  Her  Majesty’s 
Fleet,  a Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Author  of  a 'I’ranslation  of 
the  Pratimoksha  and  the  Amithaba  Sutra  from  the  Chinese.  Crown  8vo.  pp. 
Ixxiii.  and  210,  cloth,  ornamental,  with  a coloured  map.  Out  of  print. 

Beal. — A Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptuees  from  the  Chinese.  By  S. 
Beal,  B. A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  a Chaplain  in  Her  Majesty’s  Fleet, 
etc.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  436.  1871.  15s. 

Beal. — The  Bomantic  Legend  of  Sakhya  Buddha.  Prom  the 

Chinese-Sanscrit  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Beal,  Author  of  “Buddhist  Pilgrims,’’ 
etc.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  400.  1875.  12s. 

Beal. — Texts  from  the  Buddhist  Canon,  commonly  known  as 
Dhammapada.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  S.  Beal,  B.A.,  Professor  of 
Chinese,  University  of  London.  With  accompanying  Narrative.  Post  8vo. 
pp.  viii.  and  176,  cloth.  7s.  6d. 

Bigandet. — The  Life  or  Legend  of  Gaudama,  the  Buddha  of  the 
Burmese,  with  Annotations,  the  Ways  to  Neibban,  and  Notice  on  the 
Phongyies,  or  Burmese  Monks.  By  the  Right  Reverend  P.  Bigandet,  Bishop  of 
Ramatha,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Ava  and  Pegu.  Third  Edition.  In  two  volumes. 
Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  288  and  336.  21s. 

Brockie. — Indian  Philosophy.  Introductory  Paper.  By  William 
Brockie,  Author  of  “ A Day  in  the  Land  of  Scott,”  etc.,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  26, 
sewed.  1872.  6<f. 

Brown. — The  Deryishes;  or,  Oriental  Spiritualism.  By  John  P. 
Brown,  Secretary  and  Dragoman  of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  Constantinople.  With  twenty-four  Illustrations.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  viii.  and  415.  14s. 

Callaway. — The  Religious  System  of  the  Amazulu. 

Part  I. — Unkulunkulu  ; or,  the  Tradition  of  Creation  as  existing  among  the 
Amazulu  and  other  Tribes  of  South  Africa,  in  their  own  words,  with  a translation 
into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Callaway,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  128, 
sewed.  186^  4 s. 

Part  II. — Amatongo;  or.  Ancestor  Worship,  as  existing  among  the  Amazulu,  in 
their  own  words,  with  a translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Canon  Callaway,  M.D.  1869.  8vo.  pp.  197,  sewed.  1869.  4s. 

Part  III. — Izinyanga  Zokubula  ; or.  Divination,  as  existing  amongthe  Amazulu,  in 
their  own  words.  With  a translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Canon  Callaway,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  150,  sewed.  1870.  4s. 

Part  IV. — Abatakati,  or  Medical  Magic  and  Witchcraft,  8vo.  pp.  40,  sewed.  Is.  6/f. 

Chalmers. — The  Origin  of  the  Chinese;  an  Attempt  to  Trace  the 
connection  of  the  Chinese  with  Western  Nations  in  their  Religion,  Superstitions 
Arts,  Language,  and  Traditions.  By  John  Chalmers,  A.M.  Foolscap  8vo, 
cloth,  pp.  78.  5s. 

Clarke. — Ten  Great  Religions  : an  Essay  in  Comparative  Theology. 

By  James  Freeman  Clarke.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  528.  1871.  15s. 

Clarke. — Serpent  and  Siya  Worship,  and  Mythology  in  Central 
America,  Africa  and  Asia.  By  Hyoe  Clarke,  Esq.  8vo.  sewed.  Is. 
Conway. — The  Sacred  Anthology.  A Book  of  Ethnical  Scriptures. 
Collected  and  edited  by  M.  D.  Conway.  4th  edition.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  xvi.  and  480.  12s. 

Coomara  Swamy. — The  DathAtansa  ; or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth- 
Relic  of  Gotama  Buddha.  The  Pali  Text  and  its  Translation  into  English, 
with  Notes.  By  Sir  M.  Coomara  Swamy,  Mudelikr.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
174.  1874.  10s.  6d. 
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Coomara  Swamy. — The  DathIvansa  ; or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth - 
Relic  of  Gotama  Buddha.  English  Translation  only.  With  Notes.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  100.  1874.  6s. 

Coomara  Swamy. — Suita  Ni'pIta;  or,  the  Dialogues  and  Discourses 
of  Gotama  Buddha.  Translated  from  the  Pali,  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  Sir  M.  Coomara  Swamy.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  160.  1874.  6s. 

Coran. — Exteacts  fkom  the  Coean  in  the  Oeiginal,  with  English 
Rendering.  Compiled  by  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  Author  of 
the  “Life  of  Mahomet.’’  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  58.  2s.  6(7.  (Nearly  ready.) 

Cunningham. — The  Bhilsa Topes;  or,  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Central 
India:  comprising  a brief  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline 
of  Buddhism  ; with  an  Account  of  the  Opening  and  Examination  of  the  various 
Groups  of  Topes  around  Bhilsa.  By  Brev.-Majcr  Alexander  Cunningham, 
Bengal  Engineers.  Illustrated  with  thirty- three  Plates.  8to.  pp.  xxxvi.  370, 
cloth.  1854.  £2  2s. 

Da  Cunha. — Memoie  on  the  Histoet  of  the  Tooth-Eelic  of  Ceylon  ; 
with  an  Essay  on  the  Life  and  System  of  Gautama  Buddha.  By  J.  Gerson 
DA  Cunha.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.xiv.  and  70.  With  4 photographs  and  cuts.  7s.  6d. 

Dickson. — The  PaiiMOKKHA,  being  the  Buddhist  Office  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Priests.  The  Pali  Text,  with  a Translation,  and  Notes,  by  J.  F. 
Dickson,  M.A  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  69.  2s. 

Edkins. — Chinese  Buddhism.  A Volume  of  Sketches,  Historical  and 
Critical.  By  J.  Edkins,  D.D.,  Author  of  “China’s  Place  in  Philology,” 
“ Religion  in  China,”  etc.,  etc.  Post  8vo.  cloth  (In  preparation.) 

Edkins. — Religion  in  China,  containing  a Brief  Account  of  the 
Three  Religions  of  the  Chinese,  with  Observations  on  the  Prospects  of 
Christian  Conversion  amongst  that  People.  By  Joseph  Edkins,  D.D.  Second 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  276.  7s.  6<7. 

Eitel. — Handbook  foe  the  Student  of  Chinese  Buddhism.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Eitel,  L.  M.  S.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  224.  18s. 

Eitel. — Buddhism:  its  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Popular  Aspects. 
In  Three  Lectures.  By  Rev.  E.  J.  Eitel,  M.A.  Ph.D.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  6vo.  sewed,  pp.  130.  5s. 

Examination  (Candid)  of  Theism. — By  Physicus.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 

xviii.  and  198.  1878.  7s.  6(7. 

Faber. — A sttematical  Digest  of  the  Docteines  of  Confucius, 
according  to  the  Analects,  Great  Learning,  and  Doctrine  of  the  Mean, 
with  an  Introduction  on  the  Authorities  upon  Confucius  and  Confucianism. 
By  Ernst  Faber,  Rhenish  Missionary.  Translated  from  the  German  by  P. 
G.  von  Mcillendorff.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  131.  1875.  12s.  6(7. 

Giles. — Recoed  of  the  Buddhist  Kingdoms.  Translated  from  the 
Chinese  by  H.  A.  Giles,  of  H.M.  Consular  Service.  8vo.  sewed,  pp. 
X.-129  5s. 

Giles. — Hebeew  and  Christian  Recoeds.  An  Historical  Enquiry 
concerning  the  Age  and  Authorship  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Giles,  Rector  of  Sutton,  Surrey.  Now  6rst  published  eomplete, 
2 Vols.  Yol.  L,  Hebrew  Records;  Vol.  II.,  Christian  Records.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  442  and  440.  1877.  24s. 

Gubernatis. — Zoological  Mythology  ; or,  the  Legends  of  Animals. 
By  Angelo  de  Gubernatis,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Literature 
in  the  Institute  di  Studii  Superiori  e di  Perfezionamento  at  Florence,  etc.  In 
2 vols.  8vo.  pp.  xxvi.  and  432,  vii.  and  442.  28s. 

Hardy. — Cheistianity  and  Buddhism  Compaeed.  By  the  late  Rev. 
R.  Spence  Hardy,  Hon.  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  8vo.  sd.  pp.  138.  6s. 

Haug. — Essays  on  the  Saceed  Language,  Weitings,  and  Religion 
OF  the  Parsis.  By  Martin  Haug,  PhD.  Second  Edition.  Edited  by 
E.  W.  West,  Ph.D.  Post  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  428,  cloth,  16s. 
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Hang. — The  Aitareta  Brahmaham  of  the  Big  Veda  : containing  the 
Earliest  Speculations  of  the  Brahmans  on  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrificial  Prayers, 
and  on  the  Origin,  Performance,  and  Sense  of  the  Rites  of  the  Vedic  Religion. 
Edited, Translated,  and  Explained  by  Martin  Haug,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Sanskrit  Studies  in  the  Poona  College,  etc.,  etc.  In  2 Vols.  Crown  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  Contents,  Sanskrit  Text,  with  Preface,  Introductory  Essay,  and  a Map 
of  the  Sacrificial  Compound  at  the  Soma  Sacrifice,  pp.  312.  Vol.  II.  Transla- 
tion with  Notes,  pp.  54'4.  £2  2s. 

Hawken. — Upa-Sastra  : Comments,  Linguistic  and  Doctrinal,  on 
Sacred  and  Mythic  Literature.  By  J.  D.  Hawken.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.-288. 
7s.  6d. 

Iiunan. — ANcrF,NT  Pagan  and  Modern  Christian  Symbolism  Exposed 
AND  Explained.  By  Thomas  Inman,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xl.  and  148.  1874.  7s.  G<L 

Johnson. — Oriental  Eeligions  and  their  Eelation  to  Uniyersal  Eeli- 
gion.  By  Samuel  Johnson.  First  Section — India.  In  2 Volumes,  post  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  408  and  402.  21s 

Journal  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society .—Eor 

Papers  on  Buddhism  contained  in  it,  see  page  9. 

Kistner. — Bhddha  and  his  Doctrines.  A Bibliographical  Essay.  By 
Otto  Kistner.  Imperial  8vo.,  pp.  iv.  and  32,  sewed.  2s.  Qd. 

Koran  (The) ; commonly  called  The  Alcoran  of  Mohammed.  Trans- 
lated into  English  immediately  from  the  original  Arabic.  By  George  Sale, 
Gent.  To  which  is  prefixed  the  Life  of  Mohammed.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  472.  7s. 

Koran. — Arabic  text.  Lithogi-aphed  in  Oudh.  Eoolscap  8vo.  pp. 

502.  sewed.  Lucknow,  a.h.  1295  (1877).  9s. 

Lane. — Selections  from  the  Khran.  By  Edward  William  Lane. 
A New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  an  Introduction  by  Stanley  Lane 
Poole.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxii.  and  172.  9s. 

Legge  . — Confucianism  in  Relation  to  Christianity.  A Paper  read 
before  the  Missionary  Conference  in  Shanghai,  on  May  11,  1877.  By  Rev. 
James  Legge,  D.D.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  12.  1877.  Is.  6d. 

Legge. — The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius.  With  Explanatory 
Notes.  By  James  Legge,  D.D.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi. 
and  338.  1877.  10s.  6(7. 

Legge. — The  Life  and  Works  of  Mencius.  With  Essays  and  I^otes. 
By  James  Legge.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  402.  1875.  12s. 

Legge. — Chinese  Classics,  v.  under  “Chinese,”  p.  39. 

Leigh. — The  Eeligion  of  the  World.  By  H.  Stone  Leigh.  12mo. 
pp.  xii.  66,  cloth.  1869.  2s.  6(7. 

M‘Clatchie. — Confucian  Cosmogony.  A Translation  (with  the 
Chinese  Text  opposite)  of  Section  49  (Treatise  on  Cosmogony)  of  the  “ Com- 
plete Works’’  of  the  Philosopher  Choo-Foo-Tze.  With  Explanatory  Notes  by 
the  Rev.  Th.  M‘C(.atchie,  M.A.  Small  4to.  pp.  xviii.  and  162.  1874.  12s.  6(7. 

Mills. — The  Indian  Saint;  or,  Buddha  and  Buddhism. — A Sketch 
Historical  and  Critical.  By  6.  D.  B.  Mills.  8vo.  cL,  pp.  192.  7s.  6(7. 

Mitra.— Buddha  Gaya,  the  Hermitage  of  Sakya  Muni.  By  Eajen- 
DRALALA  MiTRA,  LL.D.,  C.I.E.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xvl.  and  258,  with  51  Plates. 
1878.  £3. 

Muhammed.-— The  Life  op  Muhammed.  Based  on  Muhammed  Ihn 
Ishak  By  Abd  El  Malik  Ihn  Hisham.  Edited  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  WUsten- 
feld.  The  Arabic  Text.  8vo.  pp.  1026,  sewed.  Price  21s.  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Index  in  German.  8vo.  pp.  Ixxii.  and  266,  sewed.  7s.  6(7.  Each 
part  sold  separately. 

The  text  based  on  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Gotha  and  Lej-den  Libraries,  has 

been  carefully  revised  by  the  learned  editor,  and  printed  with  the  utmost  exactness. 
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Muir. — Meteical  Teanseations  eeom  Sanseeit  Wkitees.  "With  an 

Introduction,  Prose  Version,  and  Parallel  Passages  from  Classical  Authors. 
By  J.  Muir,  D.C.L.  , LL.D.,  etc.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xliv.  and  376.  14s. 

....  A volume  which  may  be  taken  as  a fair  illustration  alike  of  the  religious  and  moral 

sentiments,  and  of  the  legendary  lore  of  the  best  Sanskrit  v^riters  — Edinburgh  Daily  lieview, 

Muir. — Oeiginal  Sanskeit  Texts — v.  under  Sanskrit. 

Miiller. — The  Saceed  Hymns  of  the  Beahmins,  as  preserved  to  us 
in  the  oldest  collection  of  religious  poetry,  the  Rig-Veda-Sanhita,  translated  and 
explained.  By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College  ; Professor 
of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford.  Volume  I.  Hymns  to  the  Maruts  or 
the  Storm  Gods.  8vo.  pp  clii.  and  264.  12s.  6d. 

Miiller. — Lectuee  on  Buddhist  Hihieism.  By  F.  Max  Mullee, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ; Mem- 
ber of  the  French  Institute,  etc.  Delivered  before  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
Association  of  German  Philologists,  at  Kiel,  28th  September,  1869.  (Translated 
from  the  German.)  Sewed.  1869.  Is. 

Newman. — Hebeew  Theism.  By  F.  W.  Newman.  Royal  8vo.  stiff 
wrappers,  pp.  viii.  and  172.  1874.  4s.  &d. 

Priaulx  — Qu^stiones  Mosaic.®  ; or,  the  first  part  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  compared  with  the  remains  of  ancient  religions.  By  Osmond  db 
Beauvoir  Priaulx.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  548,  cloth.  12s. 

Rig-Veda  Sanhita. — A Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns.  Con- 
stituting the  First  Ashtaka,  or  Book  of  the  Rig-veda ; the  oldest  authority  for 
the  religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  from  the  Original 
Sanskrit  by  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.  2nd  Ed.,  with  a Postscript  by 
Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  lii.  and  348,  price  21s. 

Rig-Veda  Sanhita. — A Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns,  constitut- 
ing the  Fifth  to  Eighth  Ashtakas,  or  books  of  the  Rig-Veda,  the  oldest 
Authority  for  the  Religious  and  Social  Institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated 
from  the  Original  Sanskrit  by  the  late  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  etc.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Calcutta 
Sanskrit  College.  Vol.  IV.,  8vo.,  pp.  214,  cloth.  14s. 

A few  copies  of  Vols.  II.  and  III.  still  left.  [ Voh.  V.  and  VI.  in  the  Press. 

Sacred  Books  (The)  of  the  East.  Translated  by  various  Oriental 
Scholars,  and  Edited  by  F.  Max  Miiller. 

Vol.  I.  The  Upanishads.  Translated  by  F.  Max  Miiller.  Part  I.  The  Khan- 
dogya-Upanishad.  The  Talavakara-Upanishad.  The  Aitareya-.rj.ranyaka. 
The  Kaushitaki-Brahmana-Upanishad  and  the  Vagasansyi-Samhita-Upanishad. 
Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  320.  10s.  6d.  ^ 

Vol.  II.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in  the  Schools  of  Apastamba, 
Gautama,  Vasishtha,  and  Baudhayana.  Translated  by  Georg  Biihler.  Part  I. 
Apastamba  and  Gautama.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  lx.  and  312.  1879.  10s.  6(7. 

Vol.  III.  The  Sacred  Books  of  China.  The  Texts  of  Confucianism.  Translated 
by  James  Legge.  Part  I.  The  Shu  King.  The  Religious  Portions  of  the  Shih 
King  The  Hsiao  King.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxii.  and  492.  1879.  12s.  6(7. 

Sehlagintweit. — Buddhism  in  Tibet.  Illustrated  by  Literary  Docu- 
ments and  Objects  of  Religious  Worship.  With  an  Account  of  the  Buddhist 
Systems  preceding  it  in  India.  By  Emil  Schlagintweit,  LL.D.  With  a 
Folio  Atlas  of  20  Plates,  and  20  Tables  of  Native  Prints  in  the  Text.  Royal 
8vo.,  pp.  xxiv.  and  404.  £2  2s. 

Sherring. — The  Hindoo  Pilgeims.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Shereing, 
Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  125.  5s. 

Singh. — Sakhee  Book  ; or,  the  Description  of  Gooroo  Gobiiid  Singh’s 
Religion  and  Doctrines,  translated  from  Gooroo  Mnkhi  into  Hindi,  and  after- 
wards into  English.  By  Sirdar  Attar  Singh,  Cliief  of  Bhadour.  M'ith  the 
Author’s  photograph.  8vo.  pp.  xviii.  and  205.  Benares,  1873.  15s. 
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Syed  Ahmad. — A Seeies  of  Essays  on  the  Life  of  Mohammeh,  and 
Subjects  subsidiary  thereto.  By  Syed  Ahmad  Khan  Bahador,  C.S.I.,  Author 
of  the  “ Mohammedan  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,”  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Life  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Allygurh  Scien- 
tific Society.  8vo.  pp.  532,  with  4 Genealogical  Tables,  2 Maps,  and  a Coloured 
Plate,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  ,£1  10s. 

Thomas. — Jainism;  or,  The  Early  Faith  of  Asoka.  With  Illustrations 
of  the  Ancient  Religions  of  the  East,  from  the  Pantheon  of  the  Indo-Scythians. 
To  which  is  added  a Notice  on  Bactrian  Coins  and  Indian  Dates.  By  Edward 
Thomas,  F.R.S.  8vo.  pp.  viii.,  24  and  82.  With  two  Autotype  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.  Is.  6d. 

Tiele. — Outlines  of  the  Hlstoet  of  Eeligion  to  the  Spread  of  the 
Universal  Religions.  By  C.  P.  Tiele,  Dr.  Theol.  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Religions  in  the  University  of  Leiden.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  J. 
Estlin  Carpenter,  M.A.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xix.  and  249.  7s.  6rf. 

Vishnu-Purana  (The)  ; a System  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Tradition. 

Translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit,  and  Illustrated  by  Notes  derived  chiefly 
from  other  Puranas.  By  the  late  H.  II.  Wilson,  M.A. , F.R.S. , Boden  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  Fitzedwaud 
Hall.  In  6 vols.  8vo.  Vol.  1.  pp.  cxl.  and  200  ; Vol.  11.  pp.  34.3  ; Vol.  III., 
pp.  348;  Vol  IV.  pp.  346,  cloth;  Vol.  V.Part  1.  pp.  .392,  cloth.  10s.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  V.,  Part  2,  containing  the  Index,  compiled  by  Fitzedward  Hall.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  268.  12s. 

Wake. — The  Eyolution  of  Moealitt.  Being  a History  of  the 
Development  of  Moral  Culture.  By  C.  Staniland  Wake,  author  of 
*'  Chapters  on  Man,”  etc.  Two  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  506,  xii.  and  474. 
21s. 

Wilson. — Works  of  the  late  Hoeace  Hatman  Wilson,  M.A.,  E.R.S., 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta  and  Paris,  and  of  the  Oriental 
Soc.  of  Germany,  etc,,  and  Boden  Prof,  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Vols  I.  and  11.  Essays  and  Lectures  chiefly  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindus, 
by  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  Collected  and  edited  by  Ur. 
Reinhold  Rost.  2 vols.  cloth,  pp.  xiii.  and  399,  vi.  and  416.  21s. 


COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY. 

POLYGLOTS. 


Beames. — Outlines  of  Indian  Philology.  With  a Map,  showing  the 
Distribution  of  the  Indian  Languages.  By  John  Beames.  Second  enlarged  and 
revised  edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  96.  5s. 

Beames. — A Comfakatite  Geammae  of  the  Modeen  Aeyan  Languages 
OF  India  (to  wit),  Hindi,  Panjabi,  Sindhi,  Gujarati,  Marathi,  Uriya,  and 
Bengali.  By  John  Beames,  Bengal  C.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  &c. 

Vol.  I.  On  Sounds.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi  and  360.  16s. 

Vol.  II.  The  Noun  and  the  Pronoun.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  348.  16s. 

Vol  III.  The  Verb.  8vo.  cloth,  pp,  xii.  and  316.  16s. 
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Bellows. — English  Outline  Vocabulaet,  for  the  use  of  Students  of  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  Languages.  Arranged  by  John  Bellows.  With 
Notes  on  the  writing  of  Chinese  with  Roman  Letters.  By  Professor  Summers, 
King’s  College,  London,  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  6 and  368,  cloth.  6s. 

Bellows. — Outline  Dictionaiit,forthe  use  of  Missionaries,  Explorers, 
and  Students  of  Language.  By  Max  MUller,  M.A.,Taylorian  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  proper  use  of  the  ordinary 
English  Alphabet  in  transcribing  Foreign  Languages.  The  Vocabulary  compiled 
by  John  Bellows.  Crown  8vo.  Limp  morocco,  pp.  xxxi.  and  368.  7s.  6(7. 

Caldwell. — A Compaeatite  Geammae  of  the  Deavidian,  oe  South- 
Indian  Family  of  Languages.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Caldwell,  LL.D.  A 
Second,  corrected,  and  enlarged  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  805.  1875.  28s. 

Calligaris. — Le  Compagnon  de  Tous,  ou  Dictionnaiee  Poltglotte. 
Par  leColonel  LouisCalligaris, Grand  Officier,  etc.  (French — Latin — Italian — 
Spanish — Portuguese — German — English — Modern  Greek — Arabic — Turkish.) 
2 vols.  4to.,  pp.  1157  and  746.  Turin.  £A  4s. 

Campbell. — Specimens  of  the  Languages  of  India,  including  Tribes 
of  Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the  Eastern  Frontier.  By  Sir  G. 
Campbell,  M.P.  Folio,  paper,  pp.  308.  1874.  £1  11s.  6(7. 

Clarke. — Reseaeches  in  Pee-histoeic  and  Peoto-histoeic  Compaea- 

TiVE  Philology,  Mythology,  and  ARCH.®oLOGy,  in  connexion  with  the 
Origin  of  Culture  in  America  and  the  Accad  or  Sumerian  Families.  By  Hyde 
Clarke.  Demy  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xi.  and  74.  1875.  2s.  6(7. 

Cust. — A Sketch  of  the  Modern  Languages  of  the  East  Indies. 
Accompanied  by  Two  Language  Maps.  By  R.  Cust.  Post  8vo.  pp.  xii.  and 
198,  cloth.  1 2s. 

Douse. — Grimm’s  Law;  A Study:  or.  Hints  towards  an  Explanation 
of  the  so-called  “ Lautverschiebung.”  To  which  are  added  some  Remarks  on 
the  Primitive  Indo-European  K,  and  several  Appendices.  By  T.  Le  Marchant 
Douse.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  230.  10s.  6(7. 

Dwigbt. — Modern  Philology  : Its  Discovery,  History,  and  Influence. 
New  edition,  with  Maps,  Tabular  Views,  and  an  Index.  By  Benjamin  W. 
Dwight.  In  two  vols.  cr.  8vo.  cloth.  First  series,  pp.  360  ; second  series, 
pp.  xi.  and  554.  i^l. 

Edkins. — China’s  Place  in  Philology.  An  Attempt  to  show  that  the 
Languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  a Common  Origin.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Edkins.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxiii.  and  403.  10s.  6(7. 

Ellis. — Etruscan  Numerals.  By  Robert  Ellis,  B.D.  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  52.  2s.  6(7. 

Ellis. — The  Asiatic  Affinities  of  the  Old  Italians.  By  Robert 
Ellis,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  author  of  “ Ancient 
Routes  between  Italy  and  Gaul.”  Crown  8vo.  pp.  iv.  156,  cloth.  1870.  .5s. 

Ellis. — On  Numerals,  as  Signs  of  Primeval  Unity  among  Mankind. 
By  Robert  Ellis,  B.D.,  Late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  94.  3s.  6(7. 

Ellis. — Peruvia  Scythica.  The  Quichua  Language  of  Peru : its 
derivation  from  Central  Asia  with  the  American  languages  in  general,  and  with 
the  Turanian  and  Iberian  languages  of  the  Old  World,  including  the  Basque, 
the  Lycian,  and  the  Pre- Aryan  language  of  Etruria.  By  Robert  Ellis,  B.D. 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  219.  1875.  6s. 

English  and  Welsh  Languages. — The  Influence  of  the  English  and 

Welsh  Languages  upon  each  other,  exhibited  in  the  Vocabularies  of  the  two 
Tongues.  Intended  to  suggest  the  importance  to  Philologers,  Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers,  and  others,  of  giving  due  attention  to  the  Celtic  Branch  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  Family  of  Languages.  Square,  pp.  30,  sewed.  1869.  Is. 
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57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


Grammatography. — A Manual  of  Eeference  to  the  Alphabets  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages.  Based  on  the  German  Compilation  of  F. 
Ballhorn.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  80,  cloth.  Is.  Qd. 

The  “ Grammatography’^  is  offered  to  the  public  as  a compendious  introduction  to  the  reading 
of  the  most  important  ancient  and  modern  languages.  Simple  in  its  design,  it  will  be  consulted 
with  advantage  by  the  philological  student,  the  amateur  linguist,  the  bookseller,  the  corrector  of 
the  press,  and  the  diligent  compositor. 

ALPHABETICAL  INDEX. 


Afghan  (or  Pushto). 
Amharic. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Arabic. 

Arabic  Ligatures. 
Aramaic. 

Archaic  Characters. 
Armenian. 

Assyrian  Cuneiform. 
Bengali. 

Bohemian  (Czechian). 
Bdgis. 

Burmese. 

Canarese  (or  Carnataca). 
Chinese. 

Coptic. 

Croato-GlagoUtic. 

Cufic. 

Crillic  (orOld Slavonic). 


Czechian(orBohemian) 

Danish. 

Demotic. 

Estrangelo. 

Ethiopic. 

Etruscan. 

Georgian. 

German. 

Glagolitic. 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

Greek  Ligatures. 

Greek  (Archaic). 

Gujerati(orGuzzeratte) 

Hieratic. 

Hieroglyphics. 

Hebrew. 

Hebrew  (Archaic). 
Hebrew  (Rabbinical). 


Hebrew  (current hand). 
Hebrew  (Judteo-Ger- 
Hungarian.  [man). 
Illyrian. 

Irish. 

Italian  (Old). 

Japanese. 

Javanese. 

Lettish. 

Mantshu. 

Median  Cuneiform. 
Modern  Greek  ( Romaic) 
Mongolian. 

Numidian. 

OldSlavonic(orCyrillic) . 
Palmyrenian. 

Persian. 

Persian  Cuneiform, 
Phoenician. 


Polish. 

Pushto  (or  Afghan). 
Romaic(Modern  Greek 
Russian. 

Runes. 

Samaritan, 

Sanscrit. 

Servian. 

Slavonic  (Old). 

Serbian  (or  Wendish). 
Swedish. 

Syriac, 

Tamil. 

Telugu. 

Tibetan. 

Turkish. 

Wallachian. 

Wendish  (or  Serbian). 
Zend. 


Grey. — Handbook  of  African,  Australian,  and  Polynesian  Phi- 
lology, as  represented  in  the  Library  of  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey, 
K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty’s  High  Commissioner  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Classed, 
Annotated,  and  Edited  by  Sir  George  Grey  and  Dr.  H.  I.  Bleek. 


Vol.  I,  Part  1. — South  Africa.  8vo.  pp.  186.  20s. 

Vol.  I.  Part  2. — Africa  (North  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn).  8vo.  pp.  70.  4s. 

Vol.  I.  Part  3. — Madagascar.  8vo.  pp.  24.  2s. 

Vol.  II.  Parti. — Australia.  8to.  pp.  iv.  and  44.  3s. 

Vol.  II.  Part  2. — Papuan  Languages  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  New  Hebrides,  compris- 
ing those  of  the  Islands  of  Nengone,  Lifu,  Aneitum,  Tana,  and 
others.  8to.  p.  12.  Is. 

Vol.  II.  Part  3. — Fiji  Islands  and  Rotuma  (with  Supplement  to  Part  II.,  Papuan  Lan- 
guages, and  Part  I.,  Australia).  8vo.  on.  34.  2s. 

Vol.  II.  Part  4. — New  Zealand,  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  Auckland  Islands.  8vo.  pp. 
76.  7s. 

Vol.  II.  Part  4 (confinwafion).— Polynesia  and  Borneo.  8vo.  pp.  77-154.  7s. 

Vol.  III.  Part  1. — Manuscripts  and  Incunables.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  24.  2s. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  1. — Early  Printed  Books.  England.  8ro.  pp.  vi.  and  266.  12s. 


Gubernatis. — Zoological  Mythology;  or,  the  Legends  of  Animals. 
By  Angelo  de  Gubernatis,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Literature 
in  the  Instituto  di  Studii  Superiori  e di  Perfezionamento  at  Florence,  etc.  In 
2 vols.  8vo.  pp.  xxxvi.  and  432,  vii.  and  442.  28s. 

Hunter. — A Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Hon- Ary  an  Languages  of 
India  and  High  Asia.  With  a Dissertation,  Political  and  Linguistic,  on  the 
Aboriginal  Races.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Hon.  Fell.  Ethnol. 
Soc , Author  of  the  “Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,”  of  H.M.’s  Civil  Service. 
Being  a Lexicon  of  144  Languages,  illustrating  Turanian  Speech.  Compiled 
from  the  Hodgson  Lists,  Government  Archives,  and  Original  MSS.,  arranged 
with  Prefaces  and  Indices  in  English,  French,  German,  Rus.sian,  and  Latin. 
Large  4to.  cloth,  toned  paper,  pp.  230.  1869.  42s. 

Kilgour. — The  Hebrew  or  Iberian  Hace,  including  the  Pelasgians, 
the  Phenicians,  the  Jews,  the  British,  and  others.  By  Henry  Kilqoue.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  76.  1872.  2s.  6c?. 

March. — A Comparative  Grammar  oe  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language  ; 

in  which  its  forms  are  illustrated  by  those  of  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Gothic,  Old  Saxon,  Old  Friesic,  Old  Norse,  and  Old  High-German.  By 
Francis  A.  March,  LL.D.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xi.  and  253.  1877.  10s, 
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Linguistic  Puhlications  of  Trubner  Co., 


Notley. — A Compaeatite  Geammae  of  the  Feehch.  Italian,  Spanish, 

AND  PoKTUGUESB  LANGUAGES.  By  Edwin  A.  NoTLET.  Crowii  oblong  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  XV.  and  396.  7s.  6rf. 

Oppert  (G.) — On  the  Classification  of  Languages.  A Contribution  to 

Comparative  Philology.  8vo.  pp  vi.  and  146.  1879.  6s. 

Oriental  Congress. — Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Interna- 

tional Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in  London,  1874.  Roy.  8vo.  paper,  pp.  76.  os. 

Oriental  Congress  — Teansactions  of  the  Second  Session  of  the 
International  Congress  op  Orientalists,  held  in  London  in  September, 
1874.  Edited  by  Robert  K.  Douglas,  Honorary  Secretary.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  456.  21s. 

Pezzi. — Aetan  Philology,  according  to  the  most  recent  Researches 
(Glottologia  Aria  Recentissima),  Remarks  Historical  and  Critical.  By 
Domenico  Pezzi,  Mernbro  della  Facolta  de  Filosofia  e lettere  della  R. 
Universit.  di  Torino.  Translated  by  B.  S.  Roberts,  M.  A. , Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  199.  6s. 

Sayce. — An  Assyrian  Grammar  for  Comparative  Purposes.  Ry  A.  H. 
Sayce,  M.A.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  188.  1872.  7s.  6d. 

Sayce.  — The  Peinciples  of  Compaeative  Philology.  Ry  A.  K. 
Sayce,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  cl.,  pp.  xxxii.  and  416.  10s.  6(7. 

Schleicher. — Compendium  of  the  Compaeative  Geammae  of  the  Indo- 
European,  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  Languages.  By  August 
Schleicher.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition  by  Herbert 
Bendall,  B.A.,  Chr.  Coll.  Camb.  Part  I.  Grammar.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  184. 
7s.  6rf. 

Part  II.  Morphology.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  104.  6s. 

Trumpp. — Geammae  of  the  Pa^to,  or  Language  of  the  Afghans,  com" 
pared  with  the  Iranian  and  Nortli-lndian  Idioms.  By  Dr.  Ernest  Trumpp* 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xvi.  and  412.  21s. 

Weber. — The  History  of  Indian  Liteeatuee.  Ry  Albrecht  Webee. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Mann.  M.A.,  and  Dr.  Theodor  Zachariae, 
with  the  Author’s  sanction.  Post  8 vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxv.  and  360.  1878.  18s. 

Wedgwood. — On  the  Origin  of  Language.  Ry  Hensleigh  Wedgwood, 
late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  172,  cloth.  8s.  6(7. 

Whitney. — Language  and  its  Study,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Indo-European  Family  of  Languages.  Seven  Lectures  by  W.  D.  Whitney, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit,  and  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages  in  Yale  College. 
Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Tables  of  Declension  and  Conjugation, 
Grimm’s  Law  with  Illustration,  and  an  Index,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  M.A., 
LL.D.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  pp.  xxii.  and  318.  5s. 

Whitney. — Language  and  the  Study  of  Language  : Twelve  Lectures 
on  the  Principles  of  Linguistic  Science.  By  W.  D.  Whitney.  Third  Edition, 
augmented  by  an  Analysis.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  504.  10s.  6(7. 

Whitney. — Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies.  Ry  William  Dwight 
Whitney,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  in  Yale  College. 
First  Series.  The  Veda;  the  Avesta  ; the  Science  of  Language.  Cr.  8vo.  cl., 
pp.  X.  and  418.  12s. 

Second  Series. — The  East  and  West — Religion  and  Mythology — Orthography  and 
Phonology — Hindu  Astronomy.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  446.  12s. 


67  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.  C. 
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GRAMMARS,  DICTIOI^ARIES,  TEXTS, 
AXD  TRAXSLATIOXS. 


AFRICAN  LANGUAGES. 

Bleek.' — A Compaeative  Grammae  op  South  African  Languages.  By 
W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  Ph.D.  Volume  I.  I.  Phonology.  II.  The  Concord. 
Section  1.  The  Noun.  8vo.  pp.  xxxvi.  and  322,  cloth.  i£l  16«. 

Bleek. — A Brief  Account  of  Bushman  Folk  Lore  and  other  Texts. 
By  W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  Ph.D.,  etc.,  etc.  Folio  sd.,  pp.  21.  1875.  2s.  6rf. 

Bleek. — Betnaed  in  South  Africa;  or,  Hottentot  Fables.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Manuscript  in  Sir  George  Grey’s  Library.  By  Dr. 
W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  Librarian  to  the  Grey  Library,  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  one  volume,  small  8vo.,  pp.  xxxi.  and  94,  cloth.  3s.  C«f. 

Callaway. — Izinganekwane,  Nensumansumane,  Nezindaba,  Zabantu 

(Nursery  Tales,  Traditions,  and  Histories  of  the  Zulus).  In  their  own  words, 
with  a Translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Callaway, 
M.D.  Volume  I.,  8vo.  pp.  xiv.  and  378,  cloth.  Natal,  1866  and  1867.  10s. 

Callaway.  — The  Eeligious  System  of  the  Amazulu. 

Parti. — Unkulunkulu;  or,  the  Tradition  of  Creation  as  existing  among  the 
Amazulu  and  other  Tribes  of  South  Africa,in  their  own  words,  with  a translation 
into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Callaway,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  128, 
sewed.  1868.  4s. 

Part  II. — Amatongo  ; or.  Ancestor  Worship,  as  existing  among  the  Amazulu,  in 
their  own  words,  with  a translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Canon  Callaway,  M.D.  1869.  8vo.  pp.  127,  sewed.  1869.  4,s-. 

Part  III. — Izinyanga  Zokubula ; or.  Divination,  as  existing  among  the  Amazulu,  in 
their  own  words.  With  a Translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Canon  Callaway,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  150,  sewed.  1870.  4s. 

Part  IV. — Abatakati,  or  Medical  Magic  and  Witchcraft.  8vo.  pp.  40,  sewed.  Is.  6(7. 
Christaller. — A Dictionary,  English,  Tshi,  (Asante),  Area  ; Tshi 

(Chwee),  comprising  as  dialects  Akan  (Asantd,  Akdm,  Akuape'm,  etc.)  and 
Fantd  ; Akra  (Accra),  connected  with  Adangme  ; Gold  Coast,  West  Africa. 
Enyiresi,  Twi  ne'  Nkrah  j Ehlisi,  Otsiii  ke  Ga 

nsem  - asekyere  - hhoraa.  I wiemgi  - asisitsomo-  wolo. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Christaller,  Rev.  C.  W.  Looheb,  Rev.  J.  Zimmermann. 
16mo.  7s.  6(7. 

Christaller. — A Grammar  of  the  Asante  and  Fante  Language,  called 
Tshi  (Chwee,  Twi)  : based  on  the  Akuapem  Dialect,  with  reference  to  the 
other  (Akan  and  Fante)  Dialects.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Christaller.  8vo.  pp. 
xxiv.  and  203.  1875.  10s.  6(7. 

Dohne. — The  Four  Gospels  in  Zulu.  By  the  Kev.  J.  L.  Dohne, 
Missionary  to  the  American  Board,  C.F.M.  8vo.  pp.  208, cloth.  Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1866.  5s. 

Dohne. — A Zulu-Kafir  Dictionary,  etymologically  explained,  with 
copious  Illustrations  and  examples,  preceded  by  an  introduction  on  the  Zulu- 
Kafir  Language.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Dohne.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  xlii.  and  418, 
sewed.  Cape  Town,  1857.  21s. 
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Linguistic  Publications  of  Trubner  ^ Co., 


Grey. — Handbook  of  Afeican,  Atjstealian,  and  Polynesian  Phi- 
lology, as  represented  in  the  Library  of  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey, 
K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty’s  High  Commissioner  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Classed, 
Annotated,  and  Edited  hy  Sir  George  Grey  and  Dr.  H.  I.  Bleek.. 

Vol.  I.  Part  1. — South  Africa.  8vo.  pp.  186.  20s. 

Vol.  I.  Part  2. — Africa  (North  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn).  8vo.  pp.  70.  is. 

Vol.  I.  Part  3.— Madagascar.  8to.  pp.  24.  5s. 

Vol.  II.  Part  1. — Australia.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  44. 

Vol.  II.  Part  2. — Papuan  Languages  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  New  Hebrides,  compris- 
ing those  of  the  Islands  of  Nengone,  Lifu,  Aneitum,  Tana,  and 
others.  8vo.  pp.  12.  Is. 

Vol.  II.  Part  3. — Fiji  Islands  and  Rotuma  (with  Supplement  to  Part  II.,  Papuan  Lan- 
guages, and  Part  I.,  Australia).  8vo.  pp.  34.  2s, 

Vol.  II.  Part  4. — New  Zealand,  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  Auckland  Islands.  8vo.  pp, 
76.  7s. 

Vol.  II.  Part  4 (cnntinuation). — Polynesia  and  Borneo.  8vo.  pp.  77-154.  7s. 

Vol.  III.  Part  1. — Manuscripts  and  Incunables.  8to.  pp.  viii.  and  24.  2s. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  1. — Early  Printed  Books.  England.  8vo.  pp.  vi.  and  266.  12s. 

Grout. — The  Isizulu  : a Grammar  of  the  Zulu  Language  ; accompanied 
with  an  Historical  Introduction,  also  with  an  Appendix.  By  Rev.  Lewis  Grout. 
8vo.  pp.  lii.  and  432,  cloth.  21s. 

Steere. — Short  Specimens  of  the  Yocabhlaries  of  Three  Un- 
published African  Languages  (Gindo,  Zaramo,  and  Angazidja).  Collected 
by  Edward  Steere,  LL.D.  12mo.  pp.  20.  Qd. 

Steere. — Collections  for  a Handbook  of  the  Htamwezi  Language, 
as  spoken  at  Unyanyembe.  By  Edward  Steere,  LL.D.  Fcap.  cloth,  pp.  100. 
Is.  6(f. 

Tindall. — A Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Hamaqua-Hottentot 
Language.  By  Henry  Tindall,  Wesleyan  Missionary.  8vo.  pp.  124,  sewed.  6s. 


AMERICAN  LANGUAGES. 

Byington. — Grammar  of  the  Choctaw  Language.  By  the  Eev.  Cyrus 
By'ington.  Edited  from  the  Original  MSS.  in  Library  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  by  D.  G.  Brinton,  M.D.  Cr.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  56.  7s. 

Ellis. — Perdvia  Scythica.  The  Quichua  Language  of  Peru : its 
derivation  from  Central  Asia  with  the  American  languages  in  general,  and  with 
the  Turanian  and  Iberian  languages  of  the  Old  World,  including  the  Basque, 
the  Lycian,  and  the  Pre- Aryan  language  of  Etruria.  By  Robert  Ellis,  B.D. 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  219.  1875.  6s. 

Howse. — A Grammar  of  the  Cree  Language.  "With  which  is  com- 
bined an  analysis  of  the  Chippeway  Dialect.  By  Joseph  Howse,  Esq., 
F.R.G.S.  8vo.  pp.  XX.  and  324,  cloth.  7s.  6d. 

Markham. — Ollanta:  A Drama  in  the  Quichua  Language.  Text, 
Translation,  and  Introduction,  By  Clements  II.  AIarkham,  F.R.G.S.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  128,  cloth.  7s.  6d. 

Matthews. — Ethnology  and  Philology  of  the  Hidatsa  Indians. 
By  Washington  Matthews,  Assistant  Surgeon,  IJ.S.  Army.  8vo.  cloth. 
£1  11s.  &d. 

Contents  Ethnography,  Philology,  Grammar,  Dictionary,  and  English-Hidatsa  Vocabulary. 

Nodal. — Los  Vinculos  de  Ollanta  y Cusi-Xchyllor.  dIiama  en 
Quichua.  Obra  Compilada  y Espurgada  con  la  Version  Castellana  al  Frente 
de  su  Testo  por  el  Dr.  Jose  Fernandez  Nodal,  Abogado  de  los  Tribunales 
de  Justicia  de  la  Rephblica  del  Perh.  Bajo  los  Auspicios  de  la  Redeutora 
Sociedad  de  Filcintropos  para  Mejoror  la  Suerte  de  los  Aborijenes  Peruanos. 
Roy.  8vo.  bds.  pp.  70.  1874.  7s.  6d. 
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Nodal. — Elementos  de  GeamItica  Qdichtja  6 Idioma  de  los  Yncas. 

Bajo  los  Auspioios  de  !a  Redentora,  Sociedad  de  Filantropos  para  mejorar  la 
suerte  de  los  Aborijenes  Peruanos.  Por  el  Dr.  Jose  Fernandez  Nodal, 
Abogado  de  los  Tribunales  de  Justicia  de  la  Eepiiblica  del  Perfi.  Royal  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  441.  Appendix,  pp.  9.  £1  Is. 

Ollanta:  A Deama  in  the  Quichtja  Language,  See  under  Maekuam 
and  under  Nodal. 

Pimentel.  — Cuadeo  uesceiptivo  t compaeativo  be  las  Lenguas 
Indigenas  de  Mexico,  o Tratado  de  Filologia  Mexioana.  Par  Francisco 
Pimentel.  2 Edicion  unica  completa.  3 Volsume  8vo.  Mexico,  1875. 
£2  2s. 

Thomas. — The  Theoet  and  Peactice  of  Ceeole  Geammae.  By  J.  J- 
Thomas.  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  1869.  1 vol.  Svo.  bds.  pp.  viii.  and  135.  12s. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 

March. — A Compaeatite  Geammae  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language  ; 
in  -whicli  its  forms  are  illustrated  by  those  of  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic, 
Old  Saxon,  Old  Friesic,  Old  Norse,  and  Old  High-German.  By  Francis  A. 
March,  LL.D.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xi.  and  263  1877.  10s. 

Rask. — -A  Geammae  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue.  Erom  the  Danish 
of  Erasmus  Bask,  Professor  of  Literary  Flistory  in,  and  Librarian  to,  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  etc.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Second  edition, 
corrected  and  improved.  18rao.  pp.  200,  cloth.  5s.  %d, 

Wright.  — Anglo-Saxon  and  Old-English  Vocabulaeies,  Illustrating 
the  Condition  and  Manners  of  our  Forefathers,  as  well  as  the  History  of  the 
Forms  of  Elementary  Education,  and  of  the  Languages  spoken  in  this  Island 
from  the  Tenth  Century  to  the  Fifteenth.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  etc.  Second  Edition,  edited,  collated,  and  corrected  by  Richard 
WuLCKER.  \_In  the  press. 


AEABIC. 


Ahlwardt.— -The  EivIns  of  the  Six  Ancient  Arabic  Poets,  Ennabiga, 
’Antara,  Tarafa,  Zuhair,  ’Algama,  and  Imruolgais  ; chiefly  according  to  the 
MSS.  of  Paris,  Gotha,  and  Leyden,  and  the  collection  of  their  Fragments  : with 
a complete  list  of  the  various  readings  of  the  Text.  Edited  by  W.  Ahlwardt, 
Svo.  pp.  XXX.  340,  sewed.  1870.  12s. 

Alif  Lailat  wa  Lailat. — The  Arabian  Nights.  4 vols.  4to.  pp.  495, 
493,442,434.  Cairo,  a.h.  1279  (1862).  £3  3s. 

This  celebrated  Edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  offered  at  a price 
which  makes  it  accessible  to  Scholars  of  limited  means. 

Arabic  and  Persian  Books  (A  Catalogue  of).  Printed  in  the  East. 

Constantly  for  sale  by  Triibner  and  Co.,  57  and  69,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
16mo.  pp.  46,  sewed.  Is. 

Athar-ul-Adhar — Traces  of  Centuries;  or,  Geographical  and  Historical 
Arabic  Dictionary,  by  Selim  Khuri  and  Selim  Sh-hadb.  Geographical 
Parts  I.  to  IV.,  Historical  Parts  I.  and  II.  4to.  pp.  788  and  384.  Price 
Is.  6d.  each  part.  [/«  course  of  publication. 

Butrus-al-Bustany. — c—jLS'  An  Arabic  Encylopaedia 


of  Universal  Knowledge,  by  Butrus-al-Bustany,  the  celebrated  compiler 
of  Mobit  ul  Mohit  and  Katr  el  Mohit  ) 


This  work  will  be  completed  in  from  12  to  15  Vols.,  of  which  Vols.  I.  to  III. 
are  ready,  Vol.  I.  contains  letter  1 to  ; Vol.  11.  <—->1  j]  • Vol.  III. 
j]  to  c)  Small  folio,  cloth,  pp.  800  each.  £l  11s.  6c?.  per  Vol. 
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Cotton. — Akabic  Primee.  Consisting  of  180  Short  Sentences  contain- 
ing 30  Primary  Words  prepared  according  to  the  Vocal  System  of  Studying 
Language.  By  General  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  K.C.S.I.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
38.  2s. 

Hassoun. — The  Diwan  of  Hatim  Tax.  An  Old  Arabic  Poet  of  the 
Sixth  Century  of  the  Christian  Era.  Edited  by  R.  Hassoun.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 4to.  pp.  43.  3s.  6d. 

Jami,  Mulla. — Sal^man  U Absae.  An  Allegorical  Romance;  being 

one  of  the  Seven  Poems  entitled  the  Haft  Aurang  of  Mulla  JamI,  now  first 
edited  from  the  Collation  of  Eight  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the  India 
House,  and  in  private  collections,  with  various  readings,  by  Forbes 
Falconer,  M.A.,  M.R.  A.S.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  92.  1850.  7s.  fid. 

Koran  (The).  Arabic  text,  lithographed  in  Oudh,  a.h.  1284  (1867). 
16mo.  pp.  942.  9s. 

Koran  (The)  ; commonly  called  The  Alcoran  of  Mohammed. 
Translated  into  English  immediately  from  the  original  Arabic.  By  George 
Sale,  Gent.  To  which  is  prefixed  the  Life  of  Mohammed.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  472.  7s. 

Koran. — Extkacts  feom  the  Coean  in  the  Oeiginal,  with  English 
Rendering.  Compiled  by  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  Author  of 
the  “ Life  of  Mahomet.”  Crown  8vo.  pp.  58,  cloth.  2s.  6d.  (Nearly  ready.) 

Ku-ran  (Selections  from  the). — Translated  by  the  late  Edwaed 
William  Lane,  Author  of  an  “ Arabic-English  Lexicon,”  etc.  A New 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  History  and 
Development  of  Islam,  especially  with  reference  to  India.  By  Stanley  Lane 
Poole.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  cxii.  and  176.  1879.  9s. 

Leitner. — Inteodhction  to  a Philosophical  Geammae  of  Aeabic. 
Being  an  Attempt  to  Discover  a Few  Simple  Principles  in  Arabic  Grammar. 
By  G.  W.  Leitner.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  52.  Lahore.  4s. 

Morley. — A Desceiptite  Catalogue  of  the  Histoeical  Manhsceipts 
in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Languages  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  William  H.  Morley', 
M.R. A.S.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  160,  sewed.  London,  1854.  2s.  Qd. 

Muhammed. — The  Life  of  Mhhammed.  Based  on  Muhammed  Ibn 
Ishak.  By  Abd  El  Malik  Ibn  Hishara.  Edited  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Wusten- 
eeld.  The  Arabic  Text.  8vo.  pp.  1026,  sewed.  Price  21s.  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Index  in  German.  8vo.  pp.  Ixxii.  and  266,  sewed.  7s.  6(7.  Each 
part  sold  separately. 

The  text  based  on  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Gotha  and  Leyden  Libraries,  has 

"been  carefully  revised  by  the  learned  editor,  and  printed  -with  the  utmost  exactness. 

Newman. — A Handbook  of  Modeen  Aeabic,  consisting  of  a Practical 
Grammar,  with  numerous  Examples,  Dialogues,  and  Newspaper  Extracts,  in  a 
European  Type.  By  F.  W.  Newman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  University 
College,  London  ; formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Post  8vo.  pp. 
XX.  and  192,  cloth.  London,  1866.  6s. 

Newman.  — A Dictionaet  of  Modeen  Aeabic — 1.  Anglo- Arabic 
Dictionary.  2.  Anglo-Arabic  Vocabulary.  3.  Arabo-English  Dictionary.  By 
F.  W.  Newman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  University  College,  London.  In  2 
vols.  crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  376 — 464,  cloth,  jgl  Is. 

Palmer. — The  Song  of  the  Reed  ; and  other  Pieces.  By  E.  H. 
Palmer,  M.  A.,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  208,  handsomely  hound  in  cloth.  5s. 
Among  the  Contents  will  be  found  translations  from  Hafiz,  from  Omer  el  KheiySm,  and 

from  other  Persian  as  well  as  Arabic  poets. 

Rogers. — Notice  on  the  Dinaes  of  the  Abbasside  Dynasty.  By 
Edward  Thomas  Rogers,  late  H.M.  Consul,  Cairo.  8vo.  pp.  44,  with  a 
Map  and  four  Autotype  Plates.  5s. 
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Schemeil. — El  Mtjbtakee;  or,  Eirst  Born.  (In  Arabic,  printed  at 
Beyrout).  Containing  Five  Comedies,  called  Comedies  of  Fiction,  on  Hopes 
and  Judgments,  in  Twenty-six  Poems  of  1092  Verses,  showing  the  Seven  Stages 
of  Life,  from  man’s  conception  unto  his  death  and  burial.  By  Emin  Ibrahim 
Schemeil.  In  one  volume,  4to.  pp.  160,  sewed.  1870.  6s. 

Syed  Ahmad. — A Series  oe  Essays  on  the  Life  of  Mohammed,  and 
Subjects  subsidiary  thereto.  By  Syed  Ahmad  Khan  Bahadoh,  C.S.I.,  Author  of 
the  “ Mohammedan  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,”  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Life  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Allygurh  Scientific 
Society.  8vo.  pp.  632,  with  4 Genealogical  Tables,  2 Maps,  and  a Coloured 
Plate,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  £1  10s. 


ASSAMESE. 

Bronson. — A Dictionary  in  Assamese  and  English.  Compiled  by 
M Bronson,  American  Baptist  Missionary.  8vo.  calf,  pp.  viii.  and  609.  £2  2s. 


ASSYRIAN  (Cuneiform,  Accad,  Babylonian). 

Budge. — Assyrian  Texts,  Selected  and  Arranged,  with  Philological 
Notes.  By  Ernest  A.  Budge,  M.R.A.S.,  Assyrian  Exhibitioner,  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge.  Crown  4to.  cloth.  (New  Volume  of  the  Archaic  Classics.) 
7s.  6d. 

Budge. — The  History  of  Esarhaddon  (Son  of  Sennacherib),  King  of 
Assyria,  b.c.  681-668.  Translated  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  upon 
Cylinders  and  Tablets  in  the  British  Museum  Collection  with  the  Assyrian 
Text.  Together  with  a Grammatical  Analysis  of  each  Word,  Explanations  of 
the  Ideographs  by  Extracts  from  the  Bi-Lingual  Syllabaries,  and  Eponyms, 
etc.  By  Ernest  A.  Budge,  M.R.A.S.,  etc.  10s.  6d. 

Catalogue  (A),  of  leading  Books  on  Egypt  and  Egyptology,  and  on 
Assyria  and  Assyriology,  to  be  had  at  the  affixed  prices,  of  Triibner  and  Co.  pp. 
40.  1880.  Is. 

Clarke. — Researches  in  Pre-historic  and  Proto-historic  Compara- 
tive Philology,  Mythology,  and  ARCHiEOLOGY,  in  connexion  with  the 
Origin  of  Culture  in  America  and  the  Accad  or  Sumerian  Families.  By  Hyde 
Clarke.  Demy  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xi.  and  74.  1876.  2s.  6d. 

Cooper  (W.  R.  ) — An  Archaic  Dictionary,  Biographical,  Historical  and 
Mythological ; from  the  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  Monuments,  and  Papyri. 
London,  1876.  8vo.  cloth.  16s. 

Hincks. — Specimen  Chapters  of  an  Assyrian  Grammar.  By  the 
late  Eev.  E.  Hincks,  D.D.,  Hon.  M.R.A.S.  8vo.,  sewed,  pp.  44.  Is. 

Lenormant  (F.)- — Chaldean  Magic;  its  Origin  and  Development, 
'translated  from  the  French.  With  considerable  Additions  by  An  hor 
London,  1877.  8vo.  pp.  440.  12s. 

Luzzatto. — Grammar  of  the  Biblical  Chaldaic  Langhage  and  the 
Talmud  Baeylonical  Idioms.  By  S.  D.  Luzzatto.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  J.  S.  Goldammer.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  pp.  122.  7s.  6d. 

Rawlinson. — Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia.  By 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  C.B.  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  48.  Is. 

Rawlinson. — A Commentary  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  including  Readings  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Nimrud 
Obelisk,  and  Brief  Notice  of  the  Ancient  Kings  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
by  Major  H.  C.  Rawlin.son.  8vo.  pp.  84,  sewed.  London,  1850.  2.s'.  6d. 

Rawlinson. — Inscription  of  Tiglath  Pileser  I.,  King  of  Assyria, 
b.c.  1150,  as  translated  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  Dr.  Hincks, 
and  Dr.  Oppert.  Published  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  74.  2s. 
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S,awlinson. — Outlines  oe  Asstrian  History,  from  the  Inscriptions  of 
Nineveh.  By  Lieut.  Col.  Rawlinson,  C.B.  , followed  by  some  Remarks  by 
A.  H.  Layard,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  8vo. , pp.  xliv.,  sewed.  London,  1852.  Is. 

Records  of  the  Past : being  English  Translations  of  the  Assyrian  and 
the  Egyptian  Monuments.  Published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology.  Edited  by  S.  Birch.  Vols.  1 to  9.  1874  to  1879. 

£1  11s.  6(7.  or  3s.  6(7.  each  vol. 

The  Same.  Vol.  I.  Assyrian  Texts,  1.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  6(7. 

Contents:  {Second  Edition.)  Inscription  of  Rimmon-Nirari ; Monolith  Inscription  of 
Samas-Rimmon ; Babylonian  Exorcisms ; Private  Will  of  Sennacherib ; Assyrian  Private 
Contract  Tablets;  Assyrian  Astronomical  Tablets ; Assyrian  Calendar ; Tables  of  Assyiian 
Weights  and  Measures.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M. A. —Inscription  of  Kbaramurabi;  Bel- 
lino’s  Cylinder  of  Sennacherib  ; Taylor’s  Cylinder  of  Sennacherib ; Legend  of  the  Descent 
of  Ishtar.  By  H.  Fox  Talbot,  F.R.S.— Annals  of  Assurbanipal  (Cylinder  A).  By  George 
Smith.— Behistun  Inscription  of  Darius.  By  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.— Lists 
of  further  Texts,  Assyrian  and  Egyptian.  Selected  by  George  Smith  and  P.  Le  Page 
Renouf. 

The  Same.  Vol.  III.  Assyrian  Texts,  2.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3«.  6(7. 

Contents;  Early  History  of  Babylonia.  By  George  Smith—  Tablet  of  Ancient  Accadian 
Laws ; Synchronous  History  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia ; Kurkh  Inscription  of  Shalmaneser ; 
An  Accadian  Liturgy;  Babylonian  Charms.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.— Inscription  of 
Assur-nasir-pai.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell,  M.A. — Inscription  of  Esarhaddon;  Second 
Inscription  of  Esarhaddon;  Sacred  Assyrian  Poetry.  By  H.  F.  Talbot,  F.R.S.— List  of 
further  Texts. 

The  Same.  Vol.  V.  Assyrian  Texts,  3,  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  6(7. 

Contents  : Legend  of  the  infancy  of  Sargina  I. ; Inscription  of  Nahonidus.  Inscription 
of  Darius  at  Nakshi-Rustam ; War  of  the  Seven  Evil  Spirits  against  Heaven.  By  II.  F. 
Talbot,  F.R.S.— Inscription  of  'ITglath-Pileser  I.  By  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L. , 
etc.  Black  Obelisk  Inscription  of  Shalmaneser  ll. ; Accadian  Hymn  to  Istar ; Tables 
of  Omens.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A. — Inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II. ; Inscription  of 
Nebuchadnezzar;  Inscription  of  Neriglissar.  By  Rev.  J,  M.  Rodwell,  M.A.  — Early 
History  of  Babylonia,  Part  II.  By  George  Smith. — List  of  further  Texts. 

The  Same.  VoL  VII.  Assyrian  Texts,  4.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  6(7. 

Contents:  Inscription  of  Agu-kak-rimi ; Legend  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  By  W.  St. 
Chad  Boscawen. — Standard  Inscription  of  Ashur-akh-hal;  Monolith  of  Ashur-akh-hal ; A 
Prayer  and  a Vision  ; Senkereh  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ; Birs-Nimrud  Inscription 
of  Nebuchadnezzar;  The  Eevolt  in  Heaven.  By  H.  Fox  Talbot,  F.R.S  — Annals  of  Sargon; 
Susian  Texts  ; Median  Version  of  the  Behistun  Inscription ; Three  Assyrian  Deeds.  By 
Dr.  Julius  Oppert.  Bull  Inscription  of  Sennacherib.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell,  M.A.— 
Ancient  Babylonian  Moral  and  Political  Precepts;  Accadian  Penitential  Psalm;  Baby- 
lonian Saints’  Calendar.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A. — Eleventh  Tablet  of  the  Izdubar 
Legends.  By  the  late  George  Smith. — Lists  of  further  Texts. 

The  Same.  Vol.  IX.  Assyrian  Texts,  5.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  6(7 

Contents  : Great  Inscription  in  the  Palace  of  Khorsabad ; Inscriptions  of  the  Persian 
Monarche;  Inscription  on  the  Sarcophagus  of  King  Esmunazar.  By  Prof  Dr.  Julius 
Oppert. — The  Bavian  Inscription  of  Sennacherib.  By  Theophilus  Goldridge  Pinches  — 
Inscription  of  Merodach  Baladan  III.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell,  M.A. — Annals  of  Assur- 
hanipal.  By  the  late  George  Smith. — Babylonian  Public  Documents.  By  MM.  Oppert  and 
Menant.— Chaldean  Account  of  the  Creation ; Ishtar  and  Izdubar;  The  Fight  between 
Bel  and  the  Dragon.  By  H.  Fox  Talbot,  F.R.S.  The  Twelfth  Izdubar  Legend.  By 
William  St.  Chad  Boscawen  —Accadian  Poem  on  the  Seven  Evil  Spirits;  Fragment  of  an 
Assyrian  Prayer  after  a Bad  Dream.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce.— Lists  of  further  Texts. 

The  Same.  Vol.  XI.  Assyrian  Texts,  6.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  6(7. 

Contents  : Inscription  of  Rimmon-Nivari  I.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce.— Record  of  a 
Hunting  Expedition.  By  Rev.  W,  Houghton.— Inscription  of  Assur-izir-pal.  By  W. 
Booth  Finlay.  Bull  Inscription  of  Khorsabad.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Julius  Oppert. — Inscription 
of  the  Harem  of  Khorsabad.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Julius  Oppert.  Texts  on  the  Foundation-stone 
of  Khorsabad.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Julius  Oppert. — Babylonian  Legends  found  at  Kaorsabad. 
By  Prof.  Dr.  Julius  Oppert. — Nebbi  Yunus  Inscription  of  Sennacherib  By  Ernest  A. 
Budge.— Oracle  of  Istar  of  Arbela.  By  Theo.  G.  Pinches. — Report  Tablets.  By  Theo,  G. 
Pinches.— Texts  relating  to  the  Fall  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce. — 
The  Egibi  Tablets,  By  Theo.  G.  Pinches.— The  Defence  of  a Magistrate  falsely  accused. 
By  H.  Fox  Talbot,  F.R.S  —The  Latest  Assyrian  Inscription.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Julius 
Oppert. — Ancient  Babylonian  Legend  of  the  Creation.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce. — The 
Overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce. — Chaldean  Hymns  to  the 
Sun.  By  Francois  Lenorraan. — Two  Accadian  Hymns.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce. — Assyrian 
Incantations  to  Fire  and  Water.  By  Ernest  A.  Budge.— Assyrirn  Tribute  Lists.  By 
Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce.— Assyrian  Fragment  on  Geography.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce.- Accadian 
Proverbs  and  Songs.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce. — Assyrian  Fragments.  By  J.  Hal^vy.— 
The  Moabite  Stone.  By  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  LL.D. 
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Henan. — An  Essay  on  the  Age  and  Antiqdity  of  the  Eook  of 

Nabathaian  Agriculture.  To  which  is  added  an  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the 
Position  of  the  Shemitic  Nations  in  the  History  of  Civilization.  By  M.  Ernest 
Kenan,  Membredel’Institut.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.xvi.  and  148,  cloth.  3«.  6rf. 

Sayce. — An  Assyeian  Geammae  foe  Compaeative  Pueposes.  By 
A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A,  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  188.  Is.  6rf. 

Sayce. — An  Elementaey  Geammae  and  Reading  Book  of  the  Assyrian 
Language,  in  the  Cuneiform  Character  : containing  the  most  complete  Syllabary 
yet  extant,  and  which  will  serve  also  as  a Vocabulary  of  both  Accadian  and 
Assyrian.  London,  1875.  4to.  cloth.  9s. 

Sayce. — Lectuees  upon  the  Assyrian  Language  and  Syllabary. 
London,  1877.  Large  8vo.  9s.  M. 

Sayce. — Babylonian  Liteeatuee.  Lectures.  London,  1877.  8vo.  4s. 

Smith  (E.) — The  Assyeian  Eponym  Canon;  containing  Translations 
of  the  Documents  of  the  Comparative  Chronology  of  the  Assyrian  and  Jewish 
Kingdoms,  from  the  Death  of  Solomon  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  London,  1876. 
8vo.  9s. 


AFSTRALTAN  LANGUAGES. 

Grey. — Handbook  of  Afeican,  Austealian,  and  Polynesian  Phi- 
lology, as  represented  in  the  Library  of  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey, 
K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty’s  High  Commissioner  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Classed, 
Annotated,  and  Edited  by  Sir  George  Grey  and  Dr.  H.  1.  Bleek. 

Vol.  I.  Parti. — South  Africa.  8vo.  pp.  186.  20s. 

Vol.  1.  Part  2. — Africa  (North  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn).  8vo.  pp.  70.  4s. 

Vol.  I.  Part  3.— Madagascar.  8vo.  pp.  24  Is. 

Vol.  II.  Part  1.— Australia.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  44.  3s. 

Vol.  II.  Part  2.— Papuan  Languages  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  New  Hehrides,  compris- 
ing those  of  the  Islands  of  Nengone,  Lifu,  Aneitum,  Tana,  and 
others.  8vo.  pp.  12.  Is. 

Vol.  II.  Part  3.— Fiji  Islands  and  Eotuma  (with  Supplement  to  Part  II.,  Papuan  Lan- 
guages, and  Part  I.,  Australia).  8vo.  pp.  34.  2s. 

Vol.  II.  Part  4.— New  Zealand,  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  Auckland  Islands.  8vo.  pp. 
76,  7s. 

Vol.  IT.  Part  4 (conri'jmafio'rt).— Polynesia  and  Borneo.  8vo.  pp.  77-154.  7s. 

Vol.  III.  Part  1. — Manuscripts  and  Incunables.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  24.  2s. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  1. — Early  Printed  Books.  England.  8vo.  pp.  vi.  and  266.  12s. 

Ridley. — KImilaeoi,  and  other  Australian  Languages.  By  the 
Eev.  William  Ridley,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  the 
Author;  with  Comparative  Tables  of  Words  from  twenty  Australian  Languages, 
and  Songs,  Traditions,  Laws,  and  Customs  of  the  Australian  Race;  Small  4to., 
cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  172.  1877.  10s.  6c?. 


BENGALI. 

Yates. — A BengIl!  Geammae.  By  the  late  Rev.  "W.  Tates,  D.D. 
Reprinted,  with  improvements,  from  his  Introduction  to  the  Bengali  Language. 
Edited  by  I.  Wenger.  Ecap.  8vo.  hds,  pp.  iv.  and  160.  Calcutta,  1864.  3s.  6(7. 


BRAHOE. 

Bellew. — Reom  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris.  A Narrative  of  a Journey 
through  the  Countries  of  Balochistan,  Afghanistan,  Khorassan,  and  Iran,  in 
1872;  together  with  a Synoptical  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Brahoe 
Language.  By  H.  W.  Bellew,  C.S.I.,  etc.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth.  14s. 
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BURMESE  (AND  SHAN). 

Cushing  (Rev.  J.  N.) — Geammae  of  the  Shan  Language.  Large 
8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  60.  Rangoon,  1871.  9s. 

Hough’s  Geneeal  Outlines  op  Geogeapht  (in  Burmese).  Re-written 
and  enlarged  by  Rev.  Jas.  A.  Haswell.  Large  8vo.  pp.  368.  Rangoon, 
1874.  9s. 

Judson. — A Dictionaet,  English  and  Burmese,  Burmese  and  English. 

By  A.  Judson.  2 vols.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  968,  and  viii.  and  786.  £3  3s. 

Sloan  (W.  H.) — A Peactical  Method  with  the  Burmese  Language. 
Large  8vo.  pp.  232.  Rangoon,  1876.  12s.  6«7. 


CHINESE. 

Baldwin. — A Manual  of  the  Foochow  Dialect.  By  Rev.  C.  C. 
Baldwin,  of  the  American  Board  Mission.  8vo.  pp.  viii.-2.56.  18s. 

Beal. — The  Buddhist  Teipitaka,  as  it  is  known  in  China  and  Japan. 
A Catalogue  and  Compendious  Report.  By  Samuel  Beal,  B.A.  Folio,  sewed, 
pp.  117.  7s.  6c?. 

Beal. — Texts  feom  the  Buddhist  Canon,  commonly  known  as 
Dhammapada.  With  accompanying  Narratives.  Translated  from  the  Chinese 
By  S.  Beal,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Chinese,  University  College,  London.  Post 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  176.  1878.  7s.  6c?. 

Chalmers. — The  Speculations  on  Metaphysics,  Polity,  and  Moeality 
OF  “ The  Old  PHiLosoPHEa”  Lau  Tsze.  Translated  from  the  Chinese,  with 
an  Introduction  hy  John  Chalmers,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo. cloth,  xx.  and  62.  4s.  6<?. 

Chalmers. — The  Oeigin  of  the  Chinese  ; an  Attempt  to  Trace  the 
connection  of  the  Chinese  with  Western  Nations,  in  their  Religion,  Superstitions, 
Arts  Language,  and  Traditions.  By  John  Chalmers,  A.  M.  Foolscap  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  78.  6s. 

Chalmers. — .A  Concise  Khang-hsi  Chinese  Dictionaey.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Chalmers,  LL.D.,  Canton.  Three  Vols.  Royal  8vo.  bound  in  Chinese 
style,  pp.  1000.  £1  10s. 

China  Review;  oe,  Notes  and  Queeies  on  the  Fae  East.  Pub- 
lished bi-monthly.  Edited  by  E.  J.  Eitel.  4to.  Subscription,  ^1  10s. 
per  volume. 

Dennys. — A Handbook  of  the  Canton  Yeenaculae  of  the  Chinese 
Language.  Being  a Series  of  Introductory  Lessons,  for  Domestic  and 
Business  Purposes.  By  N.  B.  Dennys,  M.R.A.S.,  Ph.D.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  4, 
195,  and  31.  £l  10s. 

Dennys. — The  Folk-Loee  of  China,  and  its  Affinities  with  that  of 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  Races.  By  N.  B.  Dennys,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.A.S., 
author  of  “ A Handbook  of  the  Canton  Vernacular,”  etc.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  168. 
10s.  6c?. 

Doolittle. — A VocABULAEY  AND  Handbook  of  the  Chinese  Language. 
Romanized  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  In  Two  Volumes  comprised  in  Three 
arts.  By  Rev.  Justus  Doolittle,  Author  of  “ Social  Life  of  the  Chinese.” 
Vol.  I.  4to.  pp.  viii.  and  548.  Vol.  11.  Parts  II.  and  III.,  pp.  vii.  and  695. 
£ 1 11s.  6<?.  each  vol. 

Douglas. — Chinese  Language  and  Liteeatuee.  Two  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution,  by  R.  K.  Douglas,  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  Professor  of  Chinese  at  King’s  College.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.  pn.  118.  1875.  5s. 

Douglas. — Chinese- English  Dictionaey  of  the  Yeenaculae  oe  Spoken 
Language  of  Amoy,  with  the  principal  variations  of  the  Chang-Chew  and 
Chin-Chew  Dialects.  By  the  Rev.  Carstairs  Douglas,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Glasg., 
Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England.  1 vol.  High  quarto, 
cloth,  double  columns,  pp.  632.  1873.  £3  3s. 
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Douglas.— The  Lefe  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  Translated  from  the  Chinese, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Robert  Kennaway  Douglas,  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  Professor  of  Chinese,  King’s  College,  London.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
xxxvi.-106.  1877.  5s. 

Edkins. — A Geammae  of  CoLLOftuiAL  Chinese,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Shanghai  Dialect.  By  J.  Edkins,  B.A.  Second  edition,  corrected.  Svo. 
half-calf,  pp.  viii.  and  225.  Shanghai,  1868.  21s. 

Edkins. — A Vocabulaey  of  the  Shanghai  Dialect.  By  J.  Edkins. 
8vo.  half-calf,  pp.  yI.  and  151.  Shanghai,  1869.  21s. 

Edkins. — Eeligion  in  China.  A Brief  Account  of  the  Three  Beligions 
of  the  Chinese.  By  Josbih  Edkins,  D.  D.  Post  8vo.  cloth.  7s.  6rf. 

Edkins.— A Gkammas  of  the  Chinese  CoLLOftniAL  Language,  com- 
monly called  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  By  Joseph  Edkins.  Second  edition. 
8vo.  half-calf,  pp.  yiii.  and  279.  Shanghai,  1864.  £1  10s. 

Edkins.— Intsoduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Chinese  Characters. 
By  J.  Edkins,  D.D.,  Peking,  China.  Roy.  8vo.  pp.  310,  paperboards.  18.s. 

Edkins.- — China’s  Place  in  Philology.  An  attempt  to  show  that  the 
Languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  a common  origin.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Edkins.  Crown  8vo  , pp.  xxiii. — 103,  cloth.  10s.  6d. 

Eitel. — A Chinese  Dictionary  in  the  Cantonese  Dialect.  By 
Ernest  John  Eitel,  Ph.  D.  Tubing.  Will  be  completed  in  four  parts.  Part 
I.  (A- — K).  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  202.  12s.  6d.  Part  II.  (K — M).  pp.  202.  12s,  6d. 

Eitel. — Handbook  foe  the  Student  op  Chinese  Buddhism.  By  the  Bev. 
E.  J.  Eitel,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Cr.  8vo.  pp.  viii.,  224,  cl.  18s. 

Eitel.— -Feng-Shui  : or,  The  Budiments  of  Natural  Science  in  China. 
By  Rev.  E.  J.  Eitel,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Demy  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  vi.  and  84.  6s. 

Faber. — A systematical  Digest  of  the  Doctrines  op  Confucius, 
according  to  the  Analects,  Great  Learning,  and  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  with  an 
Introduction  on  the  Authorities  upon  Confucius  and  Confucianism.  By  Ernst 
Faber,  Rhenish  Missionary.  Translated  from  the  German  by  P.  G.  von 
Moilendorff.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  131.  1875.  12s.  6d. 

Faber. — Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Chinese  Beligion.  A Critique 
of  Max  Muller  and  other  Authors.  By  E.  Faber.  8vo.  paper,  pp.  xii.  and  154. 
Hong  Kong,  1880.  7s.  6d. 

Giles.- — A Dictionary  of  CoLLoauiAL  Idioms  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect. 
By  Herbert  A.  Giles.  4to.  pp.  65.  £l  8s. 

Giles. — The  San  Tzu  Ching  ; or,  Three  Character  Classic  ; and  the 
Ch’Jen  Tsu  Wen  ; or,  Thousand  Character  Essay.  Metrically  Translated  by 
Herbert  A.  Giles.  I2mo.  pp.  28.  2s.  6d. 

Giles. — Synoptical  Studies  in  Chinese  Character.  By  Herbert  A. 
Giles.  8vo.  pp.  118.  iSs. 

Giles. — Chinese  Sketches.  By  Herbert  A.  Giles,  of  H.B.M.’s 
China  Consular  Service.  8vo.  cl.,  pp.  204.  10s.  6d. 

Giles. — A Glossary  of  Befeeence  on  Subjects  connected  with  the 
Far  East.  By  H.  A.  Giles,  of  H.M.  China  Consular  Service.  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  V.-183.  7s.  6d, 

Giles. — Chinese  without  a Teacher.  Being  a Collection  of  Easy  and 
Useful  Sentences  in  the  Mandarn  Dialect.  With  a Vocabulary.  By  Hehbert 
A.  Giles.  12mo.  pp  60.  5s. 

Hernisz. — A Guide  to  Conversation  in  the  English  and  Chinese 
Languages,  for  the  use  of  Americans  and  Chinese  in  California  and  elsewhere. 
By  Stanislas  Hernisz.  Square  8vo.  pp.  274,  sewed.  10s.  6rf. 

The  Chinese  characters  contained  in  this  work  are  from  the  collections  of  Chinese  groups, 

engraved  on  steel,  and  cast  into  moveable  types,  by  Mr.  Marcellin  Legrand,  engraver  of  the 

Imperial  Printing  Office  at  Paris.  They  are  used  by  most  of  the  missions  to  China. 
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Kidd. — Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Ltbeaht  of  the  Eotal  Asiatic 
Society.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Kidd.  8vo.  pp.  58,  sewed.  Is. 

Legge. — The  Chinese  Classics.  With  a Translation,  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  Copious  Indexes.  By  James  Legge, 
D.D.,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  In  seven  vols. 

Vol.  I.  containing  Confucian  Analects,  the  Great  Learning,  and  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Mean.  8vo.  pp.  526,  cloth.  £'2  2s. 

Vol.  II.,  containing  the  Works  of  Mencius.  8vo.  pp.  634',  cloth.  £2  2s. 

Vol.  III.  Part  1.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  Shoo-King,  or  the  Books  of 
Tang,  the  Books  of  Yu,  the  Books  of  Hea,  the  Books  of  Shang,  and  the  Pro- 
legomena. Royal  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  280,  cloth.  £2  2s. 

Vol.  III.  Part  II.  containing  the  Fifth  Part  of  the  Shoo-King,  or  the  Books  of 
Chow,  and  the  Indexes.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  281 — 736,  cloth.  £2  2s. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  She- King,  or  the  Lessons  from 
the  States;  and  the  Prolegomena.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  182-244.  £2  2s. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  containing  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  Parts  of  the  She-King,  or  the 
Minor  Odes  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Greater  Odes  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Sacrificial 
Odes  and  Praise-Songs,  and  the  Indexes.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  540.  £2  2s. 

Vol.  V.  Part  I.  containing  Dukes  Yin,  Hwan,  Chwang,  Min,  He,  Wan,  Seuen, 
andCh'ing;  and  the  Prolegomena.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.,  148  and  41U. 
£2  2s. 

Vol.  V.  Part  II.  Contents  : — Dukes  Seang,  Ch'aon,  Ting,  and  Gal,  with  Tso’s 
Appendix,  and  the  Indexes.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  526.  £2  2s. 

Legge. — The  Chinese  Classics.  Translated  into  English.  With 
Preliminary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  James  Legge,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Vol.  1.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and 
338.  10s.  6(7. 

Vol.  II.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mencius.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  412.  12s. 

Vol.  III.  The  She  King,  or  The  Book  of  Poetry.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  viii. 
and  432.  I2.s. 

Legge. — Inaugueal  Lecthee  on  the  Constituting  of  a Chinese  Chaie 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Delivered  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oct.  27th, 
1876,  by  Rev.  Jambs  Legge,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Chinese  Language 
and  Literature  at  Oxford.  8vo.  pp.  28,  sewed.  6d. 

Legge. — Confucianism  in  Relation  to  Cheistianitt.  A Paper 
Read  before  the  Missionary  Conference  in  Shanghai,  on  May  11,  1877.  By 
Rev.  James  Legge,  D.D.,  LL.D.  ■ 8vo.  sewed,  pp.  12.  1877.  Is.  6d. 

Leland. — Fusang;  or,  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Chinese  Puddhist 
Priests  in  the  Fifth  Century.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  xix.  and  212.  7s.  6d. 

Lobscheid.-  -English  and  Chinese  Dictionaet,  with  the  Punti  and 
Mandarin  Pronunciation.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lobscheid,  Knight  of  Francis 
Joseph,  C.M.I.R.G.S.A.,  N.Z.B.S.V.,  etc.  Folio,  pp.  viii.  and  2016.  In  Four 
Parts.  £8  8s. 

Lobscheid. — Chinese  and  English  Dictionaet,  Arranged  according  to 
the  Radicals.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lobscheid,  Knight  of  Francis  Joseph, 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A.,  N.Z.B.S.V.,  &c.  1 vol.  imp.  8vo.  double  columns,  pp.  600, 

bound.  £2  8s. 

M’Clatchie. — Confucian  Cosmogony.  A Translation  (with  the  Chinese 
Text  opposite)  of  section  49  (Treatise  on  Cosmogony)  of  the  “ Complete  Works” 
of  the  Philosopher  Choo-Foo-Tze,  with  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  M‘Clatchie,  M.A.  Small  4to.  pp.  xviii.  and  162.  1874.  £1  Is. 

Macgowan. — A Manual  of  the  Amot  Colloquial.  By  Rev.  J. 
Macgowan,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xvii.  and  200. 
Amoy,  1871.  £1  Is. 
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Maelay  and  Baldwin. — An  Alphabetic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese 
Language  in  the  Foochow  Dialect.  By  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  D.D.,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Baldwin,  A.M.,  of  the  American 
Board  of  Mission.  8vo.  half-bound,  pp.  1132.  Foochow,  1871.  £4  4s. 

Mayers. — The  Anglo-Chinese  Calendar  Manual.  A Handbook  of 

Reference  for  the  Determination  of  Chinese  Dates  during  the  period  from 
1860  to  1879.  With  Comparative  Tables  of  Annual  and  Mensual  Designations, 
etc.  Compiled  by  W.  F.  Mavers,  Chinese  Secretary,  H.B.M.’s  Legation, 
Peking.  2nd  Edition.  Sewed,  pp.  28.  7s.  6(7. 

Mayers. — The  Chinese  Header’s  Manual.  A Handbook  of  Bio- 
graphical, Historical,  Mythological,  and  General  Literary  Reference.  By  W. 
F.  Mayers,  Chinese  Secretary  to  H.  B.  M.’s  Legation  at  Peking,  F.R.G.S., 
etc.,  etc.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  xxiv.  and  440.  £1  5s. 

Mayers. — The  Chinese  Goyernment.  A Manual  of  Chinese  Titles, 
Categorically  arranged,  and  Explained  with  an  Appendix.  By  W.  F.  May'ers, 
Chinese  Secretary  to  H.B.M.’s  Legation  at  Peking.  Royal  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  viii.-160.  1878.  £1  10s. 

Mayers. — Treaties  between  the  Empire  of  China  and  Foreign 

Powers,  together  with  Regulations  for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Trade,  etc. 
Edited  by  W.  F.  Mavers,  Chinese  Secretary  to  H.B.M.’s  Legation  at  Peking. 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  246.  1877.  ^2. 

Medhurst. — Chinese  Dialogues,  Questions,  and  Familiar  Sentences, 

literally  translated  into  English,  with  a view  to  promote  commercial  intercourse 
and  assist  beginners  in  the  Language.  By  the  late  W.  H.  Medhurst,  D.D. 
A new  and  enlarged  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  226.  18s. 

Mdllendorff. — Manual  of  Chinese  Bibliography,  being  a List  of 
Works  and  Essays  relating  to  China.  By  P.  G.  and  O.  F.  von  Mollendorff, 
Interpreters  to  H.I.G.M.’s  Consulates  at  Shanghai  and  Tientsin.  8vo.  pp.  viii. 
and  378.  £l  I Os. 

Morrison. — A Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  Morrison,  D.  D.  Two  vols.  Vol.  I.  pp.  x.  and  762;  Vol.  II.  pp.  828, 
cloth.  Shanghae,  1865.  £6  6s. 

Peking  Ga2ette. — Translation  of  the  Peking  Gazette  for  1872,  1873, 
1874,  1875,  1876,  1877,  and  1878.  8vo.  cloth.  10s.  6rf.  each. 

Piry. — Le  Saint  Fdit,  Ftude  de  Litterature  Chinoise.  Preparee  par 
A.  Theophile  Pirt,  du  Service  des  Douanes  Maritimes  de  Chine.  Chinese 
Text  with  French  Translation.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  320.  21s. 

Bosny. — A Grammar  of  the  Chinese  Language.  By  Professor 
Leon  de  Rosny.  8vo.  pp.  48.  1874.  3s.  6(7. 

Boss. — A Mandarin  Primer.  Being  Fasy  Lessons  for  Beginners, 
Transliterated  according  to  the  European  mode  of  using  Roman  Letters.  By 
Rev.  John  Ross,  Newchang.  8vo.  wrapper,  pp.  122.  6s. 

Budy. — The  Chinese  Mandarin  Language,  after  Ollendorff’s  Hew 
Method  of  Learning  Languages.  By  Charles  Rudy.  In  3 Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  Grammar.  8vo.  pp.  248.  £1  Is. 

Scarborough.— A Collection  of  Chinese  Proverbs.  Translated  and 
Arranged  by  William  Scarborough,  Wesleyan  Missionary,  Hankow.  With 
^an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Copious  Index.  Cr.  8vo.  pp.  xliv.  and  278.  10s.6(7. 
Smith. — A Vocabulary  of  Proper  Names  in  Chinese  and  English. 
of  Places,  Persons,  Tribes,  and  Sects,  in  China,  Japan,  Corea,  Assam,  Siam, 
Burmah,  The  Straits,  and  adjacent  Countries.  By  F.  Porter  Smith,  M.B., 
London,  Medical  .Missionary  in  Central  China.  4to.  half-bound,  pp.  vi.,  72, 
and  x.  1870.  10«.  6(7. 

Stent. — A Chinese  and  English  Vocabulary  in  the  Pekinese 
Dialect.  By  G.  E.  Stent.  8vo  pp.  ix.  and  677.  1871.  £l  10s. 

Stent. — A Chinese  and  English  Pocket  Dictionary.  By  G.  E. 
Stent.  16mo.  pp.  250.  1874.  10s.  6(7. 
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Stent. — The  Jade  Chaplet,  in  Twenty- four  Beads.  A Collection  of 
Songs,  Ballads,  etc.  (from  the  Chinese).  By  George  Carter  Stent, 
M.N.C.B.  li.A.S.,  Author  of  “ Chinese  and  English  Vocabulary,”  “Chinese  and 
English  Pocket  Dictionary,”  “ Chinese  Lyrics,”  “ Chinese  Legends,”  etc.  Cr. 
So.  cloth,  pp.  176.  5s. 

Vissering  (W.) — On  Chinese  CtrESENcy.  Coin  and  Paper  Money. 
With  a Facsimile  of  a Bank  Note.  Eoyal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xv.  and  219.  Leiden, 
1877.  18s. 

Wade. — Yii-YEN  TztJ-EaH  Chi.  A progressive  course  designed  to 
assist  the  Student  of  Colloquial  Chinese,  as  spoken  in  the  Capital  and  the 
Metropolitan  Department.  In  eight  parts,  with  Key,  Syllabary,  and  Writing 
Exercises.  By  Thomas  Francis  Wade,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  Her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Legation,  Peking.  3 vols.  4to.  Progressive  Course,  pp.  xx.  296  and 
16  ; Syllabary,  pp.  126  and  36  ; Writing  Exercises,  pp.  48;  Key,  pp.  174  and 
140,  sewed.  £ 4. 

Wade. — Wen-Chien  Tzu-Eeh  Chi.  A series  of  papers  selected  as 

specimens  of  documentary  Chinese,  designed  to  assist  Students  of  the  language, 
as  written  by  the  officials  of  China.  In  sixteen  parts,  with  Key.  Vol.  I.  By 
Thomas  FrancisWade,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Legation 
at  Peking.  4to.,  half-cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  455  ; and  iv.,  72,  and  52.  £1  16s. 

Williams. — A Syllabic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language 
arranged  according  to  the  Wu-Fang  Yuen  Yin,  with  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Characters  as  heard  in  Peking,  Canton,  Amoy,  and  Shanghai.  By  S.  Wells 
Williams.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  Ixxxiv.  and  1262.  1874.  £5  6s. 

Wylie.  — Notes  on  Chinese  Literature  ; with  introductory  Eemarks 
on  the  Progressive  Advancement  of  the  Art ; and  a list  of  translations  from  the 
Chinese,  into  various  European  Languages.  By  A.  Wylie,  Agent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  China.  4to.  pp.  296,  cloth.  Price,  £1  16s. 


COREAN. 

Eoss  — A CoREAN  Primer.  Being  Lessons  in  Corean  on  all  Ordinary 
Subjects.  Transliterated  on  the  principles  of  the  Mandarin  Primer  by  the 
same  author.  By  the  Eev.  John  Eoss,  Newchang.  Demy  8vo.  stitched, 
pp.  90.  10s. 


EGYPTIAN  (Coptic,  Hieroglyphics). 

Birch  (S.)  — Egyptian  Texts  : I.  Text,  Transliteration  and  Transla- 
tion.— II.  Text  and  Transliteration. — III.  Text  dissected  for  analysis. — IV. 
Determinatives,  etc.  London,  1877.  Large  8vo.  12s. 

Catalogue  (A)  of  leading  Books  on  Egypt  and  Egyptology  on  Assyria 
and  Assyriology.  To  be  had  at  the  affixed  prices  of  Trubner  and  Co.  8vo.,  pp. 
40.  1880.  Is. 

Chabas. — Les  Pasteurs  en  Egypte. — Memoire  Pnblie  par  I’Academie 
Eoyale  des  Sciences  a Amsterdam.  By  F.  Chabas.  4to.  sewed,  pp.  56. 
Amsterdam,  1868.  6s. 

Clarke. — Memoir  on  the  Comparatiye  Gtrammar  of  Egyptian,  Coptic, 
andUde.  By  Hyde  Clarke,  Cor.  Member  American  Oriental  Society  ; Mem. 
German  Oriental  Society,  etc.,  etc.  Demy  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  32.  2s. 

Egyptologie. — (Forms  also  the  Second  Volume  of  the  First  Bulletin  of 
the  Congres  Provincial  des  Orientalistes  Frantjais.)  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  604,  with 
Eight  Plates.  Saint-Etiene,  1880.  8s.  6d. 

Lieblein. — Recherches  sue  la  Chronologie  Egyptienne  d’apres  les 
listes  Genealogiques.  By  J.  Lieblein.  Eoy.  8vo.  sew'ed,  pp.  147,  with  Nine 
Plates.  Christiana,  1873.  10s. 


57  and  59,  Liidgate  Hill,  London,  E.  C. 
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Records  of  the  Past>  being  English  Teanslations  op  the  Assyrian 
AND  THE  Egyptian  Monuments.  Published  under  the  Sanction  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archmology.  Edited  by  Dr.  S.  Birch. 

VoLs.  I.  TO  XII.,  1874^79.  35.  6d.  each.  (Vols.  I.,  III.,  V.,  VII,,  IX.,  XI.,  contain 
Assyrian  Texts.) 

The  Same.  Vol.  II.  Egyptian  Texts,  1.  Crown  8vo.  clotli.  35.  6^?. 

Contents  {Second  Edition'). 

Inscription  of  Una;  Statistical  Tablet;  Tablet  of  Thotbmes  III. ; Battle  of  Megiddo; 
Inscription  of  Amen-em-heb.  By  S,  Birch,  LL.D, 

Instructions  of  Amenemhat.  By  G.  Maspero. 

The  Wars  of  Raineses  II.  with  the  Kbita.  By  Prof.  E.  L.  Lnshington. 

Inscription  of  Pianchi  Mer-Amon.  By  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter. 

Tablet  of  Newer-Hotep.  By  Paul  Pierret. 

Travels  of  an  Egyptian.  By  rran9ois  Chabas. 

The  Lamentations  of  I>is  and  Nephthys.  By  P.  J.  De  Horrack. 

Hymn  to  Amen-Ra  ; The  Tale  of  the  Doomed  Prince,  By  C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A. 

Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers.  By  P.  Le  Page  Renouf. 

Egyptian  Calendar;  Table  of  Dynasties  ; Egyptian  Measures  and  Weights. 

Lists  of  further  Texts,  Assyrian  and  Egyptian.  Selected  by  George  Smith  and  P.  Le  Page 
Renouf. 

The  Same.  Vol.  IV.  Egyptian  Texts,  2,  Crown  8vo.  clotli.  35.  %d. 

Contents. 

Inscription  of  Anebni ; Inscription  of  Aahmes ; Obelisk  of  the  Lateran  ; Tablet  of  400 
years  ; Invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Greeks  in  the  Reign  of  Menephtah ; Dirge  of  Menephtah  ; 
Possessed  Princess  ; Rosetta  Stone.  By  S.  Birch,  LL.D. 

Obelisk  of  Rameses  II. ; Hymn  to  Osiris.  By  Francois  Chabas. 

Treaty  of  Peace  between  Rameses  II.  and  the  Hittites  ; Neapolitan  Stele  ; Festal  Dirge 
of  the  Egyptians.  By  C.  W,  Goodwin,  M.A. 

Tablet  of  Ahmes ; Inscription  of  Queen  Madsenen.  By  Paul  Pierret. 

Stele  of  the  Dream ; Stele  of  the  Excommunication.  By  G.  Maspero. 

Hymn  to  the  Nile.  By  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook. 

Book  of  Respirations.  By  Rev.  P.  J.  De  Horrack, 

Tale  of  Setnau.  By  P.  Le  Page  Renouf. 

List  of  further  Texts, 

The  Same.  Vol.  VI.  Egyptian  Texts,  3.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  %d. 

Contents. 

Sepulchral  Inscription  of  .Ameni ; The  Conquests  in  Asia;  Egyptian  Magical  Text.  By  S. 
Birch,  LL.D. 

Great  Harris  Papyrus,  Part  I.  By  Professor  Eisenlohr  and  S.  Birch,  LL.D. 

Inscription  of  Aahmes,  son  of  Abana.  By  P.  Le  Page  Renouf. 

Letter  of  Panbesa ; Hymns  to  Amen  ; The  Story  of  Saneha.  By  C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A. 
Stele  of  the  Coronation  ; Stele  of  King  Horsiatef.  By  G.  Maspero. 

The  Inscription  of  the  Governor  Nes-hor.  By  Paul  Pierret. 

Inscription  of  the  Destruction  of  Mankind.  By  Edouard  Naviile. 

The  Song  of  the  Harper.  By  Ludwig  Stern. 

The  Tale  of  the  Garden  of  Flowers.  By  Francois  Chabas. 

List  of  further  Texts. 

The  Same.  Vol.  VIII.  Egyptian  Texts,  4.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  6c?. 

CO'TENTS. 

Inscription  of  the  Gold  Mines  at  Rhedesieh  and  Kuban ; Decree  of  Canopus  ; Inscription 
of  Darius  at  El-Khargeh;  The  Praise  of  Learning.  By  S Birch,  LL.D. 

Great  Harris  Papyrus,  Part  II.  By  Professor  Eisenlohr  and  S.  Birch,  LL.D. 

Fragment  of  the  First  Sallier  Papyrus  ; Hymn  to  Ra-Harmaohis.  By  Prof.  E.  L.  Lush- 
ington,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Abstract  of  a Case  of  Conspiracy.  By  P.  Le  Page  Renouf. 

Great  Mendes  Stele.  Translated  from  Brugsch-Bey. 

The.  Litany  of  Ra.  By  Edouard  Naviile. 

The  Papyrus  of  Moral  Precepts.  By  M.  Theod.  Deveria. 

List  of  Further  Texts. 

— The  Same.  Vol.  X.  Egyptian  Texts,  5.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  %d. 

Contents. 

Inscription  of  Haremhebi.  By  S.  Birch,  LL.D. 

The  Stele  of  Beka ; Obelisk  of  Alexandria ; The  Magic  Papyrus.  By  Fran9ois  Chabas. 
The  Stele  of  Iritesen  ; Inscription  of  King  Nastosenen.  By  Prof.  G.  Maspero. 

The  Pastophorus  of  the  Vatican.  By  P.  Le  Page  Renouf, 

Addresses  of  Horus  to  Osiris.  By  Edouard  Naviile. 

The  Book  of  Hades.  By  E.  Lefebure. 

Ancient  Festivals  of  the  Nile.  By  Ludwig  Stern. 

Inscriptions  of  Queen  Hatasu.  By  Johannes  Diimichen. 

Contract  of  Marriage.  By  E.  Revillout. 

Tablet  of  Alexander  AJgus  II.  By  S.  M.  Drach. 

List  of  further  Texts. 

The  Same.  Vol.  XII.  Egyptian  Texts,  6.  In  preparation. 
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Renouf  (Le  Page) — Ei,ementaet  Grammar  of  the  Ancient  Egyptian 
Language,  in  the  Hieroglyphic 'type.  4to.,  cloth.  1875.  12s. 


ENGLISH  (Early  and  Modern  English  and  Dialects). 

Ballad  Society  (The). — Subscription — Small  paper,  one  guinea,  and 
large  paper,  three  guineas,  per  annum.  List  of  publications 
on  application. 

The  Boke  of  Nurture.  By  John  Russell,  about  1460-1470  Anno 

Domini.  The  Boke  of  Keruynge.  By  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Anno  Domini 
1513.  The  Boke  of  Nurture.  By  Hugh  Rhodes,  Anno  Domini  1577.  Edited 
from  the  Originals  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  by  Frederick  J.  Furni- 
VALL,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Philological 
and  Early  English  Text  Societies.  4to.  half-morocco, gilt  top,  pp.  xix.  and  146, 
28,  xxviii.  and  56.  1867.  1/.  11s.  6(7. 

Charnock. — Yerba  Nominalia  ; or  Words  derived  from  Proper  Names. 

By  Richard  Stephen  Charnock,  Ph.  Dr.  F.S.A.,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  326,  cloth.  14s. 
Charnock. — Lunus  Patrontmicus  ; or,  the  Etymology  of  Curious  Sur- 
names. By  Richard  Stephen  Charnock,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  182,  cloth.  Is.  6(7. 

Charnock  (R.  S.) — A Glossary  of  the  Essex  Dialect.  By  R.  S. 
Charnock.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  64,  . 1880.  3s.  6(7. 

Chaucer  Society’s  (The). — Subscription,  two  guineas  per  annum. 

List  of  Publications  on  application. 

Eger  and  Grime ; an  Early  English  Romance.  Edited  from  Bishop 
Percy’s  Folio  Manuscript,  about  1650  a.d.  By  John  W.  Hales,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  late  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Frederick 
J.  Furnivall,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  1 vol.  4to.,  pp.  64,  (only 
100  copies  printed),  bound  in  the  Eoxburghe  style.  10s.  6(7. 

Early  English  Text  Society’s  Publications.  Subscription,  one  guinea 
per  annum. 

1.  Early  English  Alliterative  Poems.  In  the  West-Midland 

Dialect  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  from  an 
unique  Cottonian  MS.  16i. 

2.  Arthur  (about  1440  a.d.).  Edited  by  F.  J.  Eurnivall,  Esq., 

from  the  Marquis  of  Bath’s  unique  MS.  4s. 

3.  Ane  Compendious  and  Breue  Tractate  concernyng  ye  Office 

and  Dewtie  of  Kyngis,  etc.  By  William  Lauder.  (1556  a.d.)  Edited 
by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  4s. 

4.  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (about  1320-30  a.d.). 

Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  from  an  unique  Cottonian  MS.  10s. 

5.  Or  THE  Orthographie  and  Congruitie  of  the  Britan  Tongue  ; 

a treates,  noe  shorter  than  necessarie,  for  the  Schooles,  be  Alexander  Hume. 
Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (about 
1617  A.D.),  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.  4s. 

6.  Lancelot  of  the  Laik.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Cam- 

bridge University  Library  (ab.  1500),  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat, 
M.A.  8s. 

7.  The  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  an  Early  English  Song,  of 

about  1250  a.d.  Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Library 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  by  R.  Morris,  Esq.  8s. 


67  and  59,  Ludgate  Sill,  London,  E.  C. 
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8 Moete  Arthuee;  the  Alliterative  Yersion.  Edited  from  E-obert 
Thornton’s  unique  MS.  (about  1440  a.d.)  at  Lincoln,  by  the  Rev.  George 
Perrv,  M. a. , Prebendary  of  Lincoln.  7s. 

9.  ANIMADVEESrONS  ITPEON'  THE  AnWOTA CIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS  OF 
SOME  Imperfections  of  Impressiones  of  Chatjcer’s  Worker,  reprinted 
in  1598;  by  Francis  Thvnne.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the 
Bridgewater  Library.  ByG.  H. Kingsley,  Esq.,  M.D.,  and  E.  J.  Fdrnivall, 
Esq.,  M.A.  10s. 

10.  Merlin,  or  the  Early  History  of  King  Aethijr.  Edited  for  the 

first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  (about 
1450  A.D.),  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.  Part  I.  2s.  &d. 

11.  The  Mon  at?  CHE,  and  other  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay.  Edited 

from  the  first  edition  by  Johns  Skott,  in  1552,  by  Fitzedward  Hall, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.  Part  1.  3s. 

12.  The  Weight’s  Chaste  Wife,  a Merry  Tale,  by  Adam  of  Cobsam 

(about  1462  a.d.),  from  the  unique  Lambeth  MS.  306.  Edited  for  the  first 
time  by  F.  J.  Fuhnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.  Is. 

13.  Seinte  Marheeete,  ]7E  Meiden  ant  Martyr.  Three  Texts  of  ab. 

1200, 1310,  1330  A.D.  First  edited  in  1862,  by  the  Rev.  Oswald  Cockayne, 
M.A.,  and  now  re-issued.  2s. 

14.  Kyng  Horn,  with  fragments  of  Floriz  and  Blauncbefiur,  and  the 

Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Edited  from  the  MSS.  in  the  Library  of 
the  University  ofCambridge  and  the  British  Museum,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ratvson 
Lumby.  3s. 

15.  Political,  Religious,  and  Love  Poems,  from  the  Lambeth  MS. 

No.  306,  and  other  sources.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A. 
7s.  U. 

16.  A Teetice  in  English  hreuely  drawe  out  of  ]?  book  of  Quintis 

essencijs  in  Latyn,  p Hermys  p prophete  and  king  of  Egipt  after  p flood 
of  Noe,  fader  of  Philosophris,  hadde  by  reuelaciouw  of  an  aungil  of  God  to  him 
sente.  Edited  from  the  Sloane  MS.  73,  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.  Is. 

17.  Parallel  Extracts  from  29  Manuscripts  of  Piers  Plowman,  with 

Comments,  and  a Proposal  for  the  Society’s  Three- text  edition  of  this  Poem. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Is. 

18.  Hali  Meidenhead,  about  1200  a.d.  Edited  for  the  first  time  from 

the  MS.  (with  a translation)  by  the  Rev.  Oswald  Cockayne,  M.A.  Is. 

19.  The  Monarche,  and  other  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay.  Part  II., 

the  Complaynt  of  the  King’s  Papingo,  and  other  minor  Poems.  Edited  from 
the  First  Edition  by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  3s.  6d. 

20.  Some  Treatises  by  Richard  Rolle  de  Hampole.  Edited  from 

Robert  of  Thornton’s  MS.  (ab.  1440  a.d.),  by  Rev.  George  G.  Perry, 
M.A.  Is. 

21.  Merlin,  or  the  Early  History  of  Kjng  Arthur.  Part  II.  Edited 

by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.  4s. 

22.  The  Romans  of  Partenay,  or  Lusignen.  Edited  for  the  first  time 

from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat.  M.A.  6i. 

23.  Dan  Michel’s  Atenbite  op  Inwtt,  or  Remorse  of  Conscience,  in 

the  Kentish  dialect,  1340  a.d.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  by  Richard  Morris,  Esq.  10s.  6d. 

24.  Hymns  OF  THE  Virgin  AND  Christ;  The  Parliament  of  Devils, 

and  Other  Religious  Poems.  Edited  from  the  Lambeth  MS.  853,  by  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  M.A.  3s. 
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25.  The  Stacions  of  Rome,  and  the  Pilgrim’s  Sea-Voyage  and  Sea- 

Sickness,  with  Clene  Maydenhod.  Edited  from  the  Vernon  and  Porkington 
MSS.,  etc.,  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.  Is. 

26.  Religious  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Containing  Dan  Jon 

Gaytrigg’s  Sermon ; The  Abbaye  of  S.  Spirit;  Sayne  Jon,  and  other  pieces 
in  the  Northern  Dialect.  Edited  from  Robert  of  Thorntone’s  MS.  (ah.  1460 
A.D.),  by  thellev.  G.  Perry,  M.A.  2s. 

27.  Manifulus  Vocabulorum  : a Rhyming  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language,  by  Peter  Levins  (1570).  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index 
by  Henry  B.  Wheatley.  i2s. 

28.  The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  Plowman,  together  with 

Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet  et  Dobest.  1362  a.d.,  by  William  Langland.  The 
earliest  or  Vernon  Text ; Text  A.  Edited  from  the  Vernon  MS.,  with  full 
Collations,  bv  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  7s. 

29.  Old  English  Homilies  and  Homiletic  Treatises.  (Sawles  Warde 

and  the  Wohunge  of  Ure  Lauerd  : Ureisuns  of  Ure  Louerd  and  of  Ure  Lefdi, 
etc.)  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  Edited  from  MSS.  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  Lambeth,  and  Bodleian  Libraries  ; with  Introduction,  Transla- 
tion, and  Notes.  By  Richard  Morris.  First  Series.  Part  1.  7s. 

30.  Piers,  the  Ploughman’s  Crede  (about  1394).  Edited  from  the 

Mss.  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  2s. 

31.  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests.  Ry  John  Mtrc.  Edited  from 

Cotton  MS.  Claudius  A.  11. , by  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  etc.  4s. 

32.  The  Eabees  Book,  Aristotle’s  ABC,  Urbanitatis,  Stans  Puer  ad 

Mensam,  The  Lytille  Childrenes  Lytil  Boke.  The  Bokes  of  Nurture  of 
Hugh  Rhodes  and  John  Russell,  Wynky  n de  Worde’s  Boke  of  Kervynge,  The 
Booke  of  Demeanor,  The  Boke  of  Curtasye,  Seager’s  Schoole  of  Vertue,  etc., 
etc.  With  some  French  and  Latin  Poems  on  like  subjects,  and  some  Fore- 
words on  Education  in  Early  England.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A., 
Trin.  Hall,  Cambridge.  ISs. 

33.  The  Book  of  the  Knight  de  la  Tour  Landry,  1372.  A Eather’s 

Book  for  his  Daughters,  Edited  from  the  Harleian  MS.  1764,  by  Thomas 
Wright  Esq.,  M.A. , and  Mr.  William  Rossiter.  8s. 

34.  Old  English  Homilies  AND  Homiletic  Treatises.  (Sawles  Warde, 

and  the  Wohunge  of  Ure  Lauerd  ; Ureisuns  of  Ure  Louerd  and  of  Ure  Lefdi, 
etc.)  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  Edited  from  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  Lambeth,  and  Bodleian  Libraries ; with  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes,  by  Richard  Morris.  First  Series.  Part  2.  8s. 

35.  Sir  Datid  Ltndesat’s  Works.  Part  3.  The  Historie  of  ane 

Nobil  and  Wailzeand  Sqvyer,  William  Meldrum,  umqvhyle  Laird  of 
Cleische  and  Bynnis,  compylit  be  Sir  Dauid  Ltndesay  of  the  Mont  alias 
Lyoun  King  of  Armes.  With  the  Testament  of  the  said  Williame  Mel- 
drum, Squyer,  compylit  alswa  be  Sir  Dauid  Lyndesay,  etc.  Edited  by  F. 
Hall,  D.C.L.  2s. 

36.  Merlin,  or  the  Early  History  of  King  Arthur.  A Prose 

Romance  (about  1450-1460  a.d.),  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the 
University  Library,  Cambridge,  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley.  With  an  Essay 
on  Arthurian  Localities,  by  J.  S.  Stuart  Glennie,  Esq.  Partlll.  1869.  12s. 

37.  Sir  Datid  Lyndesay’s  Works.  Part  IV.  Ane  Satyre  of  the 

thrie  estaits,  in  commendation  of  vertew  and  vitvperation  of  vyce.  Maid 
be  Sir  David  Lindesay,  of  the  Mont,  alias  Lyon  King  of  Armes.  At 
Edinbvrgh.  Printed  be  Robert  Charteris,  1602.  Cvm  privilegio  regis. 
Edited  by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  4s. 
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38.  The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman, 

together  with  Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet,  et  Dobest,  Secundum  Wit  et  Resoun, 
by  William  Langland  (1377  a.d.).  The  “Crowley”  Text;  or  Text  B. 
Edited  from  MS.  Laud  Misc.  581,  collated  with  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  .38,  MS. 
B.  15.  17.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  MS.  Dd.  1.  17.  in 
the  Cambridge  University  Library,  the  MS.  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  MS. 
Bodley  814,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  10s.  6(7. 

39.  The  “Gest  Htstoriale”  of  the  Destruction  of  Trot.  An 

Alliterative  Romance,  translated  from  Guido  De  Colonna’s  “ Hystoria 
Troiana.”  Now  first  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
University  of  Glasgov/,  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Panton  and  David  Donaldson. 
Part  1.  10s.  6c?. 

40.  English  Gilds.  The  Original  Ordinances  of  more  than  One 

Hundred  Early  English  Gilds  : Together  with  the  olde  usages  of  the  cite  of 
Wynchestre;  The  Ordinances  of  Worcester;  The  Office  of  the  Mayor  of 
Bristol ; and  the  Customary  of  the  Manor  of  Tettenhall- Regis.  From 
Original  MSS.  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  Edited  with 
Notes  by  the  late  Toulmin  Smith,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  of  Northern  Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen).  With  an  Introduction  and  Glossary,  etc.,  by  his  daughter, 
Lucy  Toulmin  Smith.  And  a Preliminary  Essay,  in  Five  Parts,  On  the 
History  and  Development  of  Gilds,  by  Lujo  Brentano,  Doctor  Juris 
Utriusque  et  Philosophise.  21a'. 

41.  The  Minor  Poems  of  William  Lauder,  Playwright,  Poet,  and 

Minister  of  the  Word  of  God  (mainly  on  the  State  of  Scotland  in  and  about 
1568  A.D.,  that  year  of  Famine  and  Plague).  Edited  from  the  Unique 
Originals  belonging  to  S.  Christie-Miller,  Esq.,  of  Britwell,  by  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  M.A.,  Trin.  Hall,  Camb  3s. 

42.  Bernardus  de  Cura  rei  Pamuliarts,  with  some  Early  Scotch 

Prophecies,  etc.  From  a MS.,  KK  1.  5,  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library.  Edited  by  J.  Rawson  Lumby,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge.  2s. 

43.  Ratis  Rating,  and  other  Moral  and  Religious  Pieces,  in  Prose  and 

Verse.  Edited  from  the  Cambridge  University  Library  MS.  KK  1.  5,  by  J. 
Rawson  Lumby,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  3s. 

44.  Joseph  of  Arimathie  : otherwise  called  the  Romance  of  the 

Seint  Graal,  or  Holy  Grail:  an  alliterative  poem,  written  about  a.d.  1350, 
and  now  first  printed  from  the  unique  copy  in  the  Vernon  MS.  at  Oxford. 
With  an  appendix,  containing  “The  Lyfe  of  Joseph  of  Armathy,”  reprinted 
from  the  black-letter  copy  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  ; “ De  sancto  Joseph  ab 
Arimathia,”  first  printed  by  Pynson,  a.d.  1516  ; and  “The  Lyfe  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathia,”  first  printed  by  Pynson,  a.d.  1520.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Glossarial  Indices,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  5s. 

45.  King  Alfred’s  West-Saxon  Version  of  Gregory’s  Pastoral  Care. 

With  an  English  translation,  the  Latin  Text,  Notes,  and  an  Introduction 
Edited  by  Henry  Sweet,  Esq.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Part  I.  10s. 

46.  Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood  ; Symbols  of  the  Passion  and  Cross- 

PoEMS.  In  Old  English  of  the  Eleventh,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Cen- 
turies. Edited  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  Bodleian  Libraries: 
with  Introduction,  Translations,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  Richard 
Morris,  LL.D.  10s. 

47f  Sir  Datid  Lyndesay’s  Works.  Part  V.  The  Minor  Poems  of 

Lyndesay.  Edited  by  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Esq.  3s. 
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Linguistic  Publications  of  Trubner  ^ Co., 

48.  The  Times’  Whistle:  or,  A N’ewe  Daunce  of  Seven  Satires,  and 

other  Poems  : Compiled  by  R.  C.,  Gent.  Now  first  Edited  from  MS.  Y.  8.  3. 
in  the  Library  of  Canterbury  Cathedral;  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Glossary,  by  J.  M.  Cowper.  6s. 

49.  An  Old  English  Miscellany,  containing  a Bestiary,  Kentish 

Sermons,  Proverbs  of  Alfred,  Religious  Poems  of  the  13th  century.  Edited 
from  the  MSS.  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  10s. 

50.  King  Alfeed’sWest-Saxon  Version  oe  Gregory’s  Pastoral  Care. 

Edited  from  2 MSS.,  with  an  English  translation.  By  Henry  Sweet,  Esq., 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Part  II.  10s. 

51.  pE  Lielade  of  St.  Juliana,  from  two  old  English  Manuscripts  of 

1230  A.D.  With  renderings  into  Modern  English,  by  the  Rev.  O.  Cockayne 
and  Edmund  Brock.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  O.  Cockayne,  M.A.  Price  2s. 

52.  Palladius  on  Husbondrie,  from  the  unique  MS.,  ab.  1420  a.d., 

ed.  Rev.  B.  Lodge.  Part  F.  10s. 

53.  Old  English  Homilies,  Series  II.,  from  the  unique  13th-ceutury 

Ms.  in  Trinity  Coll.  Cambridge,  with  a photolithograph  ; three  Hymns  to 
the  Virgin  and  God,  from  a unique  13th-century  MS.  at  Oxford,  a photo- 
lithograph of  the  music  to  two  of  them,  and  transcriptions  of  it  in  modern 
notation  by  Dr.  Rimbault,  and  A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ; the  whole 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  LL.D.  8s, 

54.  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  Text  C (completing  the  three 

versions  of  this  great  poem),  with  an  Autotype;  and  two  unique  alliterative 
Poems:  Richaid  the  Kedeles  (by  William,  the  author  of  the  Vision');  and 
The  Crowned  King  ; edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  18«. 

55.  Genertdes,  a Komance,  edited  from  the  unique  MS.,  ah.  1440  a.d., 

in  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll. 
Cambr.  Part  I.  3s. 

56.  The  Gest  Htstoriale  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  translated 

from  Guido  de  Colonna,  in  alliterative  verse;  edited  from  ihe  unique  MS.  in 
the  Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow,  by  D.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  and  the  late.  Rev. 
G.  A.  Panton.  Part  II.  10s.  Gci. 

57.  The  Early  English  Y’'ersion  of  the  “Cursor  Mundi,”  in  four 

Texts,  from  MS.  Cotton,  Vesp.  A.  iii.  in  the  British  Museum  ; Fairfax  MS. 
14.  in  the  Bodleian  ; the  Gottingen  MS.  Theol.  107  ; MS.  R.  3,  8,  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  Part  I.  with 
two  photo-lithographic  facsimiles  by  Cooke  and  Fotheringham.  10s.  Cd. 

58.  The  Blickling  Homilies,  edited  from  the  Marquis  of  Lothian’s 

Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  971  a.d.,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  (With  a 
Photolithograph).  Part  1.  8s. 

59.  The  Early  English  Version  of  the  “ Cursor  Mundi  ; ” in  four 

Texts,  from  MS.  Cotton  Vesp.  A.  iii.  in  the  British  Museum;  Fairfax  MS. 
14.  in  the  Bodleian;  the  Gottingen  MS.  Theol.  107  ; MS.  R.  3,  8,  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  Part  II.  15s. 

60.  Meditacyuns  on  the  Soper  of  our  Lorde  (perhaps  by  Kobeet 

OF  Brunne).  Edited  from  the  MSS.  by  J.  M.  Cowper,  Esq.  2*'.  6d. 

61.  The  Komance  and  Prophecies  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  printed 
from  Five  MSS.  Edited  by  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray.  . 10s.  6d. 

62.  The  Early  English  Version  of  the  “ Cursor  Mundi,”  in  Four 
Texts.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Part  III.  15s. 

63.  The  Blickling  Homilies.  Edited  from  the  Marquis  of  Lothian’s 
• Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  971  a.d.,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  Part  II.  4*. 
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6^.  Feancis  Thynite’s  Emblemes  and  Epigrams,  a.d.  1600,  from  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere’s  unique  BIS.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Etjunivall,  M.A.  4s. 

65.  Be  Domes  Daege  (Bede’s  De  Die  Judicii)  and  other  short  Anglo- 
Saxon  Pieces.  Edited  from  the  unique  BIS.  by  the  Kev.  J.  Rawson  Lumby, 
B.D.  2s. 

66.  The  Early  English  Version  of  the  “Cursor  Mundi,”  in  Four 
Texts.  Edited  by  Rev.  R.  BIorris,  BI.A.,  LL.D.  Part  IV.  10s. 

67.  Notes  on  Piers  Plowman.  By  the  Bev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 

Part  I.  21s. 

68.  The  Early  English  Version  of  the  “Cursor  Mundi,”  in  Four 

Texts.  Edited  by  Rev.  R.  BIorris,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Part  V.  25s. 

69.  Adam  Davy’s  Five  Dreams  about  Edward  II.  The  Life  of 

Saint  Alexius.  Solomon's  Book  of  BVisdom.  St.  Jerome's  15  Tokens 
before  Doomsday.  The  Lamentation  of  Souls.  Edited  from  the  Laud  MS. 
622,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.  5s. 

70.  Generydes,  a Bomance.  Edited  by  "W.  Aldis  "Wright,  M.A, 

Part  II.  4s. 

71.  The  Lay  Folk’s  Mass-Book,  4 Texts.  Edited  by  Bev.  Canon 

Simmons.  25s. 

72.  Palladius  ON  Husbondrie,  englisht  (ah.  1420  a.d.).  Part  II.  Edited 

by  S.  J.  IIerrtage,  B.A.  5s. 

73.  The  Blickling  Homilies,  971  a.d.  Edited  by  Bev.  Dr.  B.  Morris. 

Part  III.  10s. 

74.  English  Works  of  Wyclif,  hitherto  unprinted.  Edited  by  F.  D. 

BIatthew.  20s. 

Extra  Series.  Subscriptions — Small  paper,  one  guinea ; large  paper 

two  guineas,  per  annum. 

1.  The  Bomance  of  William  of  Palernb  (otherwise  known  as  the 

Romance  of  William  and  the  Werwolf).  Translated  from  the  French  at  the 
command  of  Sir  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  about  a.d.  1350,  to  which  is  added  a 
fragment  of  the  Alliterative  Romance  of  Alisaunder,  translated  from  the 
Latin  by  the  same  author,  about  a.d.  1.340  ; the  former  re-edited  from  the 
unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  the  latter  now 
first  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  By  the 
Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xliv.  and  328.  .£■'1  6s. 

2.  On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer  ; containing  an  investigation  of  the  Correspondence 
of  Writing  with  Speech  in  England,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the 
present  day,  preceded  by  a systematic  dotation  of  all  Spoken  Sounds  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  Printing  Types ; including  a re-arrangement  of  Prof. 
F.  J.  Child’s  Memoirs  on  the  Language  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  reprints 
of  the  rare  Tracts  by  Salesbury  on  English,  1547,  and  Welsh,  1567,  and  by 
Barcley  on  French,  1521  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.  Part  I.  On 
the  Pronunciation  of  the  xivth,  xvith,  xviith,  andxviiith  centuries.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  416.  10s. 

3.  Caxton’s  Book  of  Curtesye,  printed  at  Westminster  about  1477-8, 

A.D.,  and  now  reprinted,  with  two  MS.  copies  of  the  same  treatise,  from  the 
Oriel  MS.  79,  and  the  Balliol  MS.  354.  Edited  by  Frederick  J.  Furni- 
vall, M.A.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xii.  and  58.  5s. 
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Linguistic  Publications  of  Trubner  ^ Co., 


i.  The  Lay  of  Havelok  the  Dane;  composed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  about  a.d.  1280.  Formerly  edited  by  Sir  F.  Madden  for  the 
Roxburghe  Club,  and  now  re-edited  from  the  unique  MS.  Laud  Misc.  108,  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  Iv.  and  160.  10s. 

5.  Chaucee’s  Translation  of  Boethius’s  “ De  Consolatione 
Philosophie.”  Edited  from  the  Additional  MS.  10,340  in  the  British 
Museum.  Collated  with  the  Cambridge  Univ.  Libr.  MS.  li.  3.  21.  By 
Richard  Morris.  8vo.  12s. 

6 The  Bomance  of  the  Cheveleee  Assigns.  Ee-edited  from  the 
unique  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a Preface,  Notes,  and 
Glossarial  Index,  by  Henry  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  M.A.  8vo.  sewed,  pp. 
xviii.  and  38.  3s. 

7.  On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer.  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  etc. 
Part  II.  On  the  Pronunciation  of  the  xni  th  and  previous  centuries,  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  Icelandic,  Old  Norse  and  Gothic,  with  Chronological  Tables  of 
the  Value  of  Letters  and  Expression  of  Sounds  in  English  Writing.  10s. 

8.  Queene  Elizabethes  Achademy,  hy  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

A Booke  of  Precedence,  The  Ordering  of  a Funerall,  etc.  Varying  Versions 
of  the  Good  Wife,  The  Wise  Man,  etc.,  Maxims,  Lydgate’s  Order  of  Fools, 
A Poem  on  Heraldry,  Occleve  on  Lords’  Men,  etc..  Edited  by  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  M.A.,  Trin.  Hall,  Camb.  With  Essays  on  Early  Italian  and 
German  Books  of  Courtesy,  by  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Esq.,  and  E.  Oswald, 
Esq.  8vo.  13s. 

9.  The  Fraternitye  of  Vacabondes,  by  John  Awueley  (licensed 

in  1560-1,  imprinted  then,  and  in  1565),  from  the  edition  of  1575  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  A Caueat  or  Warening  for  Commen  Cursetors  vulgarely 
called  Vagabones,  by  Thomas  Harman,  EsauiERB.  From  the  3rd  edition  of 
1567,  belonging  to  Henry  Huth,  Esq.,  collated  with  the  2nd  edition  of  1567, 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  with  the  reprint  of  the  4th  edition  of 
1573.  A Sermon  in  Praise  of  Thieves  and  Thievery,  by  Parson  Haben  or 
Hyberdyne,  from  the  Lansdowne  MS.  98,  and  Cotton  Vesp.  A.  25.  Those 
parts  of  the  Groundworke  of  Conny-catching  (ed.  1592),  that  differ  from 
Harman's  Caueat.  Edited  by  Edward  Viles  & F.  J.  Furnivall.  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

10.  The  Eyrst  Boke  of  the  Introduction  of  Knowledge,  made  by 

Andrew  Borde,  of  Physycke  Doctor.  A Compendyous  Eegyment  of  a 
Dyetary  of  Helth  made  in  Mountpyllier,  compiled  by  Andrewe  Boorde, 
of  Physycke  Doctor.  Barnes  in  the  Defence  of  the  Berde  : a treatyse 
made,  answerynge  the  treatyse  of  Doctor  Borde  upon  Berdes.  Edited,  with 
a life  of  Andrew  Boorde,  and  large  extracts  from  his  Breuyary,  by  P.  J 
Furnivall,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Camb.  8vo.  18s. 

11.  The  Bruce  ; or,  the  Book  of  the  most  excellent  and  noble  Prince, 

Robert  de  Broyss,  King  of  Scots  : compiled  by  Master  John  Barbour,  Arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen,  a.d.  1375.  Edited  from  MS.  G 23  in  the  Library  ofSt. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  written  a.d.  1487  ; collated  with  the  MS.  in  the 
Advocates’  Library  at  Edinburgh,  written  a.d.  1489,  and  with  Hart’s 
Edition,  printed  a.d.  1616  ; with  a Preface,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index,  by 
the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Parti  8vo.  12s. 

12.  England  in  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  A 

Dialogue  between  Cardinal  Pole  and  ’I'homas  Lupset,  Lecturer  in  Rhetoric 
at  Oxford.  By  Thomas  Starkey,  Chaplain  to  the  King.  Edited,  with 
Preface,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  J.  M.  Cowper.  And  with  an  Introduct’on, 
containing  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Starkey,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer, 
M.A.  Part  11.  12s.  {Parti.,  Starkey'  Life  and  Letters,  is  in  preparation. 
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13.  A SuppLicACTON  FOE  THE  Beggaes.  Written  about  the  year  1529, 

by  Simon  Fish.  Now  re-edited  by  Frederick  J.  Fcrnivall.  With  a 
Supplycacion  to  our  moste  Soueraigne  Lorde  Kynge  Henry  the  Eyght 
(1544  A.D.),  A Supplication  of  the  Poore  Commons  (1546  a.d.  ),  The  Decaye 
of  England  by  the  great  multitude  of  Shepe  (1550-3  a.d.).  Edited  by  J. 
Meadows  Cowpeb.  Qs. 

14.  On  Eaelt  English  Peonunciation,  with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer.  By  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Part  III. 
Illustrations  of  the  Pronunciation  of  the  xi  vth  and  xvith  Centuries.  Chaucer, 
Gower,  Wycliffe,  Spenser,  Shakspere,  Salesbury,  Barcley,  Hart,  Bullokar, 
Gill.  Pronouncing  Vocabulary.  10a. 

15.  Eobeet  Ceowlet’s  Thiett-one  Epigeams,  Yoyce  of  the  Last 
Trumpet,  Way  to  Wealth,  etc.,  1550-1  a.d.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Cowper,  Esq. 
12a. 

16.  A Teeatise  on  the  Asteolabe;  addressed  to  his  son  Lowys,  by 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  a.d.  1391.  Edited  from  the  earliest  MSS.  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  10s. 

17.  The  Complatnx  of  Scotlande,  1549,  a.h.,  with  an  Appendix  of 

four  Contemporary  English  Tracts.  Edited  by  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Esq. 
Part  I.  lOs. 

18.  The  CoMPLAYNT  OF  Scotlande,  etc.  Part  II.  8s. 

19.  OiJEE  Ladtes  Mteohee,  a.d.  1530,  edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  H. 

Blunt,  M.A.,  with  four  full-page  photolithographic  facsimiles  by  Cooke  and 
Fotheringham.  24s. 

20.  Lonelich’s  Histoet  of  the  Holt  Geail  (ab.  1450  a.d.),  translated 

from  the  French  Prose  of  Sires  Robiers  db  Borron.  Re-edited  fron  the 
Unique  MS.  in  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq. 
M.A.  Part  I.  8s. 

21.  Baebouk’s  Beuce.  Edited  from  the  MSS.  and  the  earliest 

printed  edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Part  II.  4s. 

22.  Henet  Beinklow’s  Complatnt  of  Rodeeyck  Moes,  somtyme 

a gray  Fryre,  unto  the  Parliament  Howse  of  Ingland  his  naturall  Country, 
for  the  Redresse  of  certen  wicked  Lawes,  euel  Customs,  and  cruel  Decreys 
(ab.  1542);  and  The  Lamentacion  of  a Christian  Against  the  Citie 
OF  London,  made  by  Roderigo  Mors,  a.d.  1545.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Cowper, 
Esq.  9s. 

23.  On  Eaely  English  Peonunciation,  with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer.  By  A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Part  IV.  10s. 

24.  Lonelich’s  Histoet  of  the  Holt  Geail  (ab.  1450  a.d.),  translated 

from  the  French  Prose  of  Sires  Robiers  de  Borron.  Re-edited  from  the 
Unique  MS.  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  by  F.  J.  Furnivall, 
Esq.,  M.A.  Part  II.  10s. 

25.  The  Romance  of  Gut  of  Warwick.  Edited  from  the  Cambridge 
University  MS.  by  Prof.  J.  Zdpitza,  Ph.D.  Part  I.  20s. 

26.  The  Romance  of  Gut  of  Warwick.  Edited  from  the  Cambridge 
University  MS.  by  Prof.  J.  Zdpitza,  Ph.D.  (The  2nd  or  15th  century  version.) 
Part  II.  14s. 

27.  The  English  Wokks  of  John  Eishee,  Bishop  of  Rochester  (died 

1535).  Edited  by  Professor  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.  Part  I.,  the  Text.  lO's. 

28.  Lonelich’s  Histoet  of  the  Holt  Geail.  Edited  by  E.  J. 

Furnivall,  M.A.  Part  III.  10s. 

29.  Baeboue’s  Beuce.  Edited  from  the  MSS.  and  the  earliest  Printed 

Edition,  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Part  III.  21s. 
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30.  Lonelich’s  Histoet  of  the  Holt  Geail.  Edited  by  E.  J. 

Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.  Part  IV.  ISs. 

31.  Alexander  and  Dindhids.  Translated  from  the  Latin  about 

A.D.  1340-50.  Ee-edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  6s. 

32.  Starkey’s  “ England  IN  Henry  YIII.’s  Time.”  Parti.  Starkey’s 

Life  and  Letters.  Edited  by  S.  J.  Heretage,  B.A.  16s. 

33.  Gesta  Romanoehm  : the  Early  English  Yersions.  Edited  from 

the  MSS.  and  Black-letter  Editions,  by  S.  J.  Herrtage,  B.A.  15s. 

34.  Charlemagne  Romances  : Ho.  I.  Sir  Eerumbras.  Edited  from 

the  unique  Ashinole  MS.  by  S.  J.  Herrtage,  B.A.  16s. 

35.  Charlemagne  Romances:  II.  The  Sege  otf  Halayne,  Sir  Otuell, 

etc.  Edited  by  S.  J.  Herrtage,  B.A.  12s. 

36.  Charlemagne  Romances:  III.  Lyf  of  Charles  the  Grete,  Pt.  1. 

Edited  by  S.  J.  Herrtage,  B.A.  12s. 

English  Dialect  Society’s  Publications.  Subscription,  1873  to  1876, 

lOs.  6tf.  per  annum  ; 1877  and  following  years,  20s.  per  annum. 

1873. 

1.  Series  B.  Parti.  Reprinted  Glossaries.  Containing  a Glossary 
of  North  of  England  Words,  by  J.  H. ; 6ve  Glossaries,  by  Mr.  Marshall  ; 
and  a West-Riding  Glossary,  by  Dr.  Willan.  7s.  6d. 

2.  Series  A.  Bibliographical.  A List  of  Books  illustrating  English 
Dialects.  Part  I.  Containing  a General  List  of  Dictionaries,  etc. ; and  a 
List  of  Books  relating  to  some  of  the  Counties  of  England.  4s. 

3.  Series  C.  Original  Glossaries.  Part  I.  Containing  a Glossary 

of  Swaledale  Words.  By  Captain  Harland.  4s. 

1874. 

4.  Series  D.  The  History  of  English  Sounds.  By  H.  Sweet,  Esq. 
4s.  6d. 

5.  Series  B.  Part  II.  Reprinted  Glossaries.  Containing  seven 

Provincial  English  Glossaries,  from  various  sources.  7s. 

6.  Series  B.  Part  III.  Ray's  Collection  of  English  "Words  not 
generally  used,  from  the  edition  of  1691  ; together  with  Thoresby’s  Letter  to 
Ray,  1703.  Re-arranged  and  newly  edited  by  Rev.  Walter  W.  Seleat.  8s. 

6"’^'.  Subscribers  to  the  English  Dialect  Society  for  1874  also  receive 
a copy  of  ‘ A Dictionary  of  the  Sussex  Dialect.’  By  the  Rev.  W.  D 
Parish. 

1875. 

7.  Series  D.  Part  II.  The  Dialect  of  West  Somerset.  By  F.  T. 

Elworthy,  Esq.  3s.  6(7. 

8.  Series  A.  Part  II.  Containing  a List  of  Books  Relating  to 

some  of  the  Counties  of  England.  6s. 

9.  Series  C.  A Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Whitby.  By  F.  K.  Robinson.  Part  1.  7s.  6«7. 

10.  Series  C.  A Glossary  of  the  Dialect  of  Lancashire.  By  J.  H. 
Nodal  and  G.  Milner.  Parti.  Ss.  6d. 

1876. 

11.  On  the  Survival  of  Early  English  Words  in  our  Present  Dialects. 

By  Dr.  R.  Morris.  6(7. 
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12.  Series  C.  Original  Glossaries.  Part  III.  Containing  Five 
Original  Provincial  English  Glossaries.  7s. 

13.  Series  C.  A Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 

Whitby.  By  F.  K.  Robinson.  Part  II.  6s  &d. 

14.  A Glossary  of  Mid-Yorkshire  Words,  with  a Grammar.  By  C. 

Clough  Robinson.  9s. 

1877. 

15.  A Glossary  op  Words  used  in  the  Wapentakes  of  Manley  and 
Corringham,  Lincolnshire.  By  Edward  Peacock,  F.S.A.  95.  6d. 

16.  A Glossary  of  Holderness  Words.  By  F.  Boss,  B.  Stead,  and 
T.  Holderness.  With  a Map  of  the  District.  4,s. 

17.  On  the  Dialects  of  Eleven  Southern  and  South-Western  Counties, 
with  a new  Classification  of  the  English  Dialects.  By  Prince  Louis  Lucien 
Bonaparte.  With  Two  Maps.  Is. 

18.  Bibliographical  List.  Part  III.  completing  the  Work,  and 
containing  a List  of  Books  on  Scottish  Dialects,  Anglo-Irish  Dialect,  Cant 
and  Slang,  and  Americanisms,  with  additions  to  the  English  List  and  Index. 
Edited  by  J.  H.  Nodal.  4*.  6rf. 

19.  An  Outline  of  the  Grammar  of  West  Somerset.  By  F.  T- 
Elworthy,  Esa.  bs. 

1878. 

20.  A Glossary  of  Cumberland  Words  and  Phrases.  By  William 
Dickinson,  F.L.S.  6.s. 

21.  Tusser’s  Five  Hundred  Pointes  of  Good  Husbandrie.  Edited 
with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Glossary,  by  W.  Paine  and  Sidney  J. 
Herktage,  B.A.  125.  M. 

22.  A Dictionary  of  English  Plant  Names.  By  James  Britten, 

F.L.S. , and  Robert  Holland.  Part  I.  (A  to  F).  85.  bd. 

1879. 

23.  Five  Beprinted  Glossaries,  including  Wiltshire,  East  Anglian, 
Suffolk,  and  East  Yorkshire  Words,  and  Words  from  Bishop  Kennett’s 
Parochial  Antiquities.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Skeat,  M.A.  7s. 

24.  Supplement  to  the  Cumberland  Glossary  (No.  20).  By  W. 

Dickinson,  F.L.S.  Is. 

25.  Specimens  of  English  Dialects.  Einst  Volume.  I.  Devonshire  ; 
Exmoor  Scolding  and  Courtship.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Glossary,  by  F.  T. 
Elworthy.  II.  Westmoreland;  Wm.  de  Worfat’s  Bran  New  Wark. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat.  8s.  bd. 

26.  A Dictionary  of  English  Plant  Names.  By  J.  Britten  and  B. 

Holland.  Part  II.  (G  to  0).  1880.  8s.  bd. 

1880. 

27.  Glossary  of  Words  in  use  in  Cornwall.  I.  West  Cornwall.  By 
Miss  M.  A.  Courtney.  II.  East  Cornwall.  By  Thomas  Q,.  Couch.  With 
Map.  6s. 

28.  Glossary  of  Words  and  Phrases  in  use  in  Antrim  and  Down.  By 
William  Hugh  Patterson,  M.R.I.A.  7s. 

29.  An  Early  English  Hymn  to  the  Virgin.  By  F.  J.  Furnivall, 
M.A.,  and  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.  bd. 

30.  Old  Country  and  Farming  Words.  Gleaned  from  Agricultural 

Books.  By  James  Britten,  F.L.S.  10s.  bd. 
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Furnivall. — Education  in  Eaelt  England.  Some  ITotes  used  as 

Forewords  to  a Collection  of  Treatises  on  “Manners  and  Meals  in  the  Olden 
Time,”  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  By  Frederick  J.  Furnivall, 
M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Philological  and 
Early  English  Text  Societies.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  74.  Is. 

Hall. — On  English  Adjectives  in  -Able,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Reliable.  By  Fitzedward  Hall,  C.E.,  M.A.,  Hon.D.C.L.  Oxon. ; formerly 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  Language  and  Literature,  and  of  Indian  Jurisprudence, 
in  King’s  College,  London.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  238.  7s.  &d. 

Hall. — Modern  English.  By  Fitzedward  Hall,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L., 
Oxon.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  394.  10s.  6(7. 

Jackson. — Shropshire  Word-Book  ; A Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Pro- 
vincial Words,  etc.,  used  in  the  County.  By  Georgina  F.  Jackson.  Part  I. 
8vo.  pp  xcvi.  and  128.  1879.  7s.  6(7. 

Koch. — A Historical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  By  C.  F. 
Koch.  Translated  into  English  Edited,  Enlarged,  and  Annotated  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Morris,  LL.D..  M.A.  \Nearly  ready. 

Manipulus  Vocabulorum  a Rhyming  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.  By  Peter  Levins  (1570)  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index,  by 
Henry  B.  Wheatley.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  370,  cloth.  14s. 

Manning'. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Origin  or  the 
Possessive  Augment  in  English  and  in  Cognate  Dialects.  By  the  late 
James  Manning,  Q.A.S.,  Recorder  of  Oxford.  8vo.pp.  iv.  and  90.  2s. 

Palmer. — Leaves  from  a Word  Hunter’s  Hote  Book.  Being  some 
Contributions  tn  English  Etymology.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Smythe  Pal.mer,  B.A., 
sometime  Scholar  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.  pp.  xii.-316.  7s.  6(7. 

Percy. — Bishop  Percy’s  Folio  Manuscripts — Ballads  and  Romances. 
Edited  by  John  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge;  and  Frederick  J.  Furnivall.  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge ; assisted  by  Professor  Child,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  U.S.A., 
W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  etc.  In  3 volumes.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  610 ; Vol.  2,  pp.  681. ; 
Vol.  3,  pp.  640.  Demy  8vo.  half-bound,  £4  4s.  Extra  demy  8vo.  half-bound, 
on  Whatman’s  ribbed  paper,  £6  6s.  Extra  royal  8vo.,  paper  covers,  on  What- 
man’s best  ribbed  paper,  £10  10s.  Large  4to.,  paper  covers,  on  Whatman’s 
best  ribbed  paper,  £12. 

Stratmann.— A Dictionary  of  the  Old  English  Language.  Compiled 
from  the  writings  of  the  xiiith,  xivth,  and  xvth  centuries.  By  Francis 
Henry  Stratmann.  Third  Edition.  4to.  In  wrapper.  £1  10s. 

Stratmann. — An  Old  English  Poem  of  the  Owl  and  the  Nightingale. 
Edited  by  Francis  Henry  Stratmann.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  60.  3s. 

Sweet. — A History  of  English  Sounds,  from  tlie  Earliest  Period, 
including  an  Investigation  of  the  General  Laws  of  Sound  Change,  and  full 
Word  Lists.  By  Henry  Sweet.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  164.  4s.  6(7. 

Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  contains  several  valuable 

Papers  on  Early  English.  For  contents  see  under  Periodicals  and  Serials. 

De  Vere. — Studies  in  English  ; or.  Glimpses  of  the  Inner  Life 
of  our  Language.  By  M.  Schele  de  Verb,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  8vo.  cloth,  pp  vi.  and  365.  12s.  6(7. 

Wedgwood. — A Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.  By  Hensleigh 
Wedgwood.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged.  With  an  Intro- 
duction on  the  Formation  of  Language.  Imperial  8vo.,  double  column,  pp.  Ixxii. 
and  746.  21s. 

Wright. — Feudal  Manuals  of  English  History.  A Series  of 
Popular  Sketches  of  our  National  History,  compiled  at  different  periods,  from 
the  Thirteenth  Century  to  the  Fifteenth,  for  the  use  of  the  Feudal  Gentry  and 
Nobility.  (In  Old  French).  Now  first  edited  from  the  Original  Manuscripts.  By 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.  Small  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xxiv.  and  184.  1872.  15s. 
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Wright.  — Anglo-Saxon  and  Old-English  Yocabulaeies,  Illustrating 
the  Condition  and  Manners  of  our  Forefathers,  as  well  as  the  History  of  the 
Forms  of  Elementary  Education,  and  of  the  Languages  Spoken  in  this  Island 
from  the  Tenth  Century  to  the  Fifteenth.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  etc.  Second  Edition,  edited,  collated,  and  corrected  by  Richard 
WuLCKER.  \In  the  press. 


FRISIAN. 

Oera  Linda  Book,  from  a Manuscript  of  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Proprietor,  C.  Over  de  Linden,  of  the  Ilelder. 
The  Original  Frisian  Text,  as  verified  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Ottema  ; accompanied 
by  an  English  Version  of  Dr.  Ottema’s  Dutch  Translation,  by  William  E. 
Sandbach.  8vo.  cl.  pp.  xxvii.  and  223.  6s. 


OLD  GERMAN. 

Douse. — Grimm’s  Law  ; A Study  : or.  Hints  towards  an  Explanation 
of  the  fio-calh  d “ Lautverschiebung.”  To  which  are  added  some  Remarks  on 
the  Primitive  Indo-Eur"pean  K,  and  several  Appendices.  By  T.  Le  Marchant 
Douse.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  2-30.  lO.s.  Qd. 

Kroeger. — '1’he  Minnesinger  of  Germany.  By  A.  E.  Keoegee.  12mo. 
cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  284.  7s. 

Contents. — Chapter  I.  The  Minnesinger  and  the  Minnesong. — IT.  The  Minnelay. — III.  The 
Divine  Minnesong. — IV.  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide. — V.  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein. — VI.  The 
Metrical  Komances  of  the  Minnesinger  and  Gottfried  von  Strassburg’s  ‘ Tristan  and  Isolde.’* 


GIPSY. 

Leland. — English  Gipsy  Songs.  In  Rommany,  with  Metrical  English 
Translations.  By  Charles  G.  Leland,  Author  of  “The  English  Gipsies,’’ 
etc.;  Prof.  E.  H.  Palmer;  and  Janet  Tuckey.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii. 
and  276.  7s.  6rf. 

Leland. — The  English  Gipsies  and  theie  Language.  By  Chaeles 
G.  Leland.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  276.  7s.  6rf. 

Paspati. — Etudes  sue  les  Tchinghianes  (Gypsies)  ou  Bohemiens  de 
L’ Empire  Ottoman.  Par  Alexandre  G.  Paspati,  M.D.  Large  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  xii.  and  652.  Constantinople,  1871.  28s. 


GOTHIC. 

Skeat. — A Moeso-Gothic  Glossaey,  with  an  Introduction,  an  Outline 
of  Moeso-Gothic  Grammar,  and  a List  of  Anglo-Saxon  .and  Modern  English 
Words  etymologically  connected  with  Moeso-Gothic.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Skeat.  Small  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xxiv.and  342.  1868.  9s. 


GREEK  (Modern  and  Classic). 

Buttmann. — A Geammae  op  the  New  Testament  Geeee.  By 
Buttmann.  Authorized  translation  by  Prof  J.  H.  Thayer,  with  numerous 
additions  and  corrections  by  the  author.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  474. 
1873.  14s. 

Contopoulos. — A Lexicon  op  Modeen  Geeek-English  and  English 
Modern  Greek.  By  N.  Contopoulos.  In  2 vols.  8vo.  cloth.  Part  I. 
Modern  Greek-English,  pp.  460.  Part  II.  English-Modern  Greek,  pp.  582. 
7s. 

Sophocles. — A Glossary  op  Later  and  Byzantine  Geeek.  By  E.  A. 
Sophocles.  4to.,  pp.  iv.  and  624,  cloth.  £2  2s. 
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Sophocles. — Geeek  Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  Peeiods 
(from  B.c.  146  to  a.d.  1100).  By  E.  A.  Sophocles.  Imp.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  1188, 
cloth.  1870.  £2  10s. 

Sophocles.  —Romaic  oe  Modeen  Geeek  Geammae.  By  E.  A.  Sophocles. 
8vo.  pp.  xxviii.  and  196. 


GUJAEATI. 

Minocheherji. — Pahlati,  Gh.iaeati  and  English  Dictionaet.  By 
Jamaspji  Dastur  Minocheherji  Jamasp  Asana.  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  clxii. 
and  1 to  168.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  xxxii  and  pp.  169  to  440.  1877  and  1879.  Cloth. 
14s.  each.  (To  be  completed  in  5 vols.) 

Shapurji  Edalji. — A Geammae  of  the  Ghjaeati  Langhage.  By 
SHAPURjf  Edalji.  Cloth,  pp.  127.  10s.  6d. 

Shapurji  Edalji. — A Dictionaet,  Gdjeati  and  English.  By  Shapheji 
Edalji.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxiv.  and  874.  21s. 


GURMUKEI  (Punjabi). 

Adi  Granth  (Q  he) ; or,  The  Holt  Sceipthees  of  the  Sikhs,  trans- 
lated from  the  original  GurmukT,  with  Introductory  Essays,  by  Dr.  Ernest 
Trumpp,  Professor  Begins  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
etc.  Boy.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  866.  £2  12s.  6rf. 

Singh. — Sakhee  Book;  or.  The  Description  of  Gooroo  Gobind  Singh's 
Beligion  and  Doctrines,  translated  from  Gooroo  Mukhi  into  Hindi,  and  after- 
wards into  English.  By  Sirdar  Attar  Singh,  Chief  of  Bhadour.  With  the 
author’s  photograph.  8vo.  pp.  xviii.  and  205.  15s. 


HAWAIIAN. 

Andrews. — A Dictionary  of  the  Hawaiian  Language,  to  which  is 

appended  an  English- Hawaiian  Vocabulary,  and  a Chronological  Table  of 
Remarkable  Events.  By  Lorrin  Andrews.  8vo.  pp.  560,  cloth.  ;£l  11s.  6if. 


HEBREW. 

Bickell. — Outlines  of  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  Gustavus  Bickell, 
D D.  Revised  hy  the  Author;  Annotated  hy  the  Translator,  Samuel  Ives 
Curtiss,  junior,  Ph.D.  With  a Lithographic  Table  of  Semitic  Characters  by 
Dr.  J.  Euting.  Cr.  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  xiv.  and  140.  1877.  3s.  Gd. 

Gesenius. — Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
including  the  Biblical  Chaldee,  from  the  Latin.  By  Edward  Robinson. 
Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  1160.  £1  16s. 

Gesenius. — Hebrew  Grammar.  Translated  from  the  Seventeenth 
Edition.  By  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant.  With  Grammatical  Exercises,  and  a 
Chrestomathy  by  the  Translator.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.-364.  £’l. 

Hebrew  Literature  Society  (Publications  of).  Subscription  £1  Is. 
per  Series.  1872-3.  First  Series. 

Vol.  I.  Miscellany  of  Hebrew  Literature.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and 
228.  lOs. 
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57  and  59,  Liulgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

Vol.  II.  The  Commentary  of  Ibti  Ezra  on  Isaiah  Edited  from  MSS.,  and 
Translated  with  Notes,  Introductions,  and  Indexes,  by  M.  FEiEDLaNDEU, 
Ph.D.  Vol.  I.  Translation  of  the  Commentary.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  xxviii.  and  332.  10a.  Qd. 

Vol.  III.  The  Commentary  of  Ibn  Ezra.  Vol.  II.  The  Anglican  Version  of 
the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  amended  according  to  the  Commentary  of 
Ibn  Ezra.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  112.  4s.  6if. 

1877.  Second  Series. 

Vol.  I.  Miscellany  of  Hebrew  Literature.  Vol.  II.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Lowy.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  276.  10s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  The  Commentary  of  Ibn  Ezra.  Vol.  III.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  172.  7s. 

Vol.  III.  Ibn  Ezra  Literature.  Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  the  Writings  of  Abraham 
Ibn  Ezra.  By  M.  FiiiEDLaNDE,  Ph  D.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  X.-252 
and  78.  12s.  6d. 

Laud. — The  Peinctpees  of  Hebhew  Geammae.  By  J.  P.  N.  Laxd, 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysic  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  Translated 
from  the  Dutch  by  Reginald  Lane  Poole,  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Part  I. 
Sounds.  Part  II.  Words.  Crown  8vo.  pp,  xx.  and  220,  cloth.  7s.  6d. 

Mathews. — Abeaham  ben  Ezea’s  Unedited  Commentaet  on  the  Can- 
ticles, the  Hebrew  Text  after  two  MS.,  with  English  Translation  by  H.  J. 
Mathews,  B.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  cl.  limp,  pp.  x.,  34,  24.  2s.  6d. 

Nutt. — Two  Teeatises  on  Veebs  containing  Feeble  and  Double 
Letters  by  R.  Jehuda  Ilayug  of  Fez,  translated  into  Hebrew  from  the  original 
Ar.abic  by  R.  Moses  Gikatilia,  of  Cordova;  with  the  Treatise  on  Punctuation 
by  the  same  Author,  translated  by  Aben  Ezra.  Edited  from  Bodleian  M SS. 
with  an  English  Translation  by  J.  W.  Nuit,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  312. 
1870.  7s.  6d. 

Semitic  (Songs  of  The).  In  English  Verse.  By  G.  E.  W.  Cr.  8vo. 

cloth,  pp.  140.  5s. 

Weber. — System  der  altsynagogalen  Palastinischen  Theologie.  By 
Dr.  F’erd.  Weber.  8vo.  sewed.  Leipzig,  1880.  7s. 


HINDI. 

Ballantyne. — Elements  op  Hindi  and  Beaj  Bhaka  Geammae.  By  the 
late  James  R.  Ballantyne,  LL.D.  Second  edition,  revised  and  corrected 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  44,  cloth.  5s. 

Bate. — A Dictionaey  of  the  Hindee  Language.  Compiled  by  J. 
D.  Bate.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  806.  £2  12«.  6d. 

Beames. — Notes  on  the  Bhojpuei  Dialect  of  Hindi,  spoken  in 
Western  Behar.  By  John  Beames,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  Magistrate  of  Chumparun. 
8vo.  pp.  26,  sewed.  1868.  Is.  fid. 

Etherington. — The  Student’s  Geammae  op  the  Hindi  Language. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Etherington,  Missionary,  Benares.  Second  edition.  Crown 
8vo.  pp.  xiv.,  255,  and  xiii.,  cloth.  1873.  12s. 

Kellogg. — A Geammae  op  the  Hindi  Language,  in  which  are  treated 
the  Standard  Hindi,  Braj,  and  the  Eastern  Hindi  of  the  Raraayan  of  Tulsi 
Das  ; also  the  Colloquial  Dialects  of  Marwar,  Kumaon,  Avadh,  Baghelkhand, 
Bhojpur,  etc.,  with  Copious  Philological  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogg, 
M.A.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  400.  21s. 

Mahabharata.  Translated  into  Hindi  for  Madan  Mohun  Bhatt,  by 
Krishnachandradhaumadhikarin  of  Benares.  (Containing  all  but  the 
Harivansa.)  3 vols.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  674,  810,  and  1106.  £3  3s. 
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Mathuraprasada  Misra. — A Trilingual  Dictionary,  being  a Compre- 
hensive Lexicon  in  English,  Urdu,  and  Hindi,  exhibiting  the  Syllabication,  Pro- 
nunciation, and  Etymology  of  English  Words,  with  their  Explanation  in  English 
and  in  Urdu  and  Hindi  in  the  Roman  Character.  By  Mathuraprasada  Miska) 
Second  Master,  Queen’s  College,  Benares.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xv.  and  1330i 
Benares,  1865.  £2  2. 


HINDUSTANI. 

Ballantyne. — Hindustani  Selections  in  the  Naskhi  and  Devanagari 

Character.  With  a Vocabulary  of  the  Words.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy,  by  James  II.  Ballantyne.  Royal  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  74.  3s.  6(7. 

Dowson. — A Grammar  of  the  Urdu  or  Hindustani  Language.  By 
John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.  12mo.  cloth,  pp,  xvi.  and  264.  10s.  6(7. 

Dowson. — A Hindustani  Exercise  Book.  Containing  a Series  of 
Passages  and  Extracts  adapted  for  Translation  into  Hindustani.  By  John 
Dowson,  M.R.A.S.,  Professor  of  Hindustani,  Staff  College.  Crown  8vo.  pp. 
100.  Limp  cloth,  2s.  6(7. 

Eastwick. — Khirad  Afroz  (the  Illuminator  of  the  Understanding). 
By  Maulavi  Hafizu’d-din.  A New  Edition  of  HindOstani  Text,  carefully  revised, 
with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Edward  B.  Eastwick,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Professor  of  HindOstani  at  Haileybury  College.  Imperial 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  319.  Re-issne,  1867.  18s. 

Fallon. — A New  Hindustani-English  Dictionary.  With  Illustra- 
tions from  Hindustani  Literature  and  Folk-lore.  By  S.  W.  Fallon,  Ph.D. 
Halle.  Roy.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxviii.  and  1216  and  x.  Benares,  1879.  £5  5s. 
Fallon. — English-Hindustani  Dictionary.  With  Illustrations  from 
English  Literature  and  Colloquial  English  Translated  into  Hindustani.  By  S. 
W.  Fallon.  Part  I.  Royal  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  48.  (Will  be  completed  in  about 
12  parts  of  48  pages  each.)  Benares,  1880.  3s. 

Fallon. — A Hindustani-English  Law  and  Commercial  Dictionary. 

By  S.  W.  Fallon.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  ii.  and  284.  Benares,  1879.  £1  Is. 

Ikhwanu-s  Safa ; or.  Brothers  of  Purity.  Describing  the  Contention 
between  Men  and  Beasts  as  to  the  Superiority  of  the  Human  Race.  Translated 
from  the  Hindustani  by  Professor  J.  Dowson,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst. 
Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  156,  cloth.  7s. 

KMrad-Afroz  (The  Illuminator  of  the  Understanding).  By  Maulav’' 
Hafizu’d-din.  A new  edition  of  the  Hinddstani  Text,  carefully  revised,  with 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Edward  B.  Eastwick,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Professor  of  Hindustani  at  the  late  East  India  Company’s 
College  at  Haileybury.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  321.  18s. 

The  Lutaifi  Hindee ; or,  Hindoostanee  Jest-Book,  containing  a 
Choice  Collection  of  Humorous  Stories  in  the  Arabic  and  Roman  Characters; 
to  which  is  added  a Hindoostanee  Poem  by  Meer  Moohummud  Tuouee. 
2nd  edition,  revised  by  W.  C.  Smyth.  8vo  pp.  xvi.  and  160.  1840.  10s.  6(7.; 

reduced  to  5s. 

Mathuraprasada  Misra. — A Trilingual  Dictionary,  being  a compre- 
hensive Lexicon  in  English,  UrdCi,  and  Hindi,  exhibiting  the  Syllabication, 
Pronunciation,  and  Etymology  of  English  Words,  with  their  Explanation  in 
English,  and  in  Urdd  and  Hindi  in  the  Roman  Character.  By  Mathura- 
prasada Misra,  Second  Master,  Queen’s  College,  Benares.  8vo.  pp.xv.  and 
1330,  cloth.  Benares,  1865.  £2  2s. 
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Anderson. — Noese  Mythology,  or  tlie  Eeligion  of  our  Forefathers. 
Containing  all  tlie  Myths  of  the  Eddas  carefully  systematized  and  interpreted, 
with  an  Introduction,  Vocabulary  and  Index.  By  R.  B.  Anderson,  Prof,  of 
Scandinavian  Languages  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
Chicago,  1879.  12s.  Qd. 

Anderson  and  Bjarnason. — Yiking  Tales  of  the  Noeth.  The  Sagas 
of  Thorstein,  Viking’s  Son,  and  Fridthjof  the  Bold.  Translated  from  the 
Icelandic  by  R.  B.  Anderson,  M.A.,  and  J.  Bjarnason.  Also,  Tegner’s  Frid- 
thjof’s  Saga.  Translated  into  English  by  G.  Stephens.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
xviii.  and  370.  Chicago,  1877.  10s. 

Cleasby. — Ah  Icelandic-English  Dictiohaey.  Based  on  the  MS. 
Collections  of  the  late  Richard  Cleasby.  Enlarged  and  completed  by  G. 
ViGFtissoN.  With  an  Introduction,  and  Life  of  Richard  Cleasby,  by  G.  Webbe 
Dasent,  D.C.L.  4to.  £3  7s. 

Cleasby. — Appendix  to  an  Icelandic-English  Dictionaey.  See 
Skeat. 

Edda  Saemundar  Hinns  Froda — The  Edda  of  Saemund  the  Learned. 
From  the  Old  Norseor  Icelandic.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Part  1.  with  a Mytho  • 
logical  Index.  12mo.  pp.  152,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  Part  II.  with  Index  of  Persons  and 
Places.  12mo.  pp.  viii.  and  172,  cloth.  1866.  4s.:  or  in  1 Vol.  complete,  7s.  6rf. 

Publications  of  the  Icelandic  Literary  Society  of  Copenhague.  For 

Numbers  1 to  54,  see  “Record,”  No.  Ill,  p.  14. 

55.  Skienee  Tidindi.  Hins  Isleuzka  Bokmentafelags,  1878.  8vo. 
pp.  176.  Kaupmannahbfn,  1878.  Price  5s. 

56.  Um  Sidbotina  i Islandi  eptir  porkel  Bjarnason,  prest  a Eeyni- 
vollum.  Utgefid  af  Hinu  Islenzka  Bokmentafelagi.  8vo.  pp.  177.  Reyk- 
javik, 1878.  Price  7s.  6d. 

57.  Biskupa  Soguk,  gefnar  ut  af  Hinu  I'slenzka  Bokmentafelagi. 
Annat  Bindi  III.  1878.  8vo.  pp.  509  to  804.  Kaupmannahofn.  Price  10s. 

58.  Skyeslue  og  Keikningae  Hins  Islenzka  Bokmentafelags,  1877  to 
1878.  8vo.  pp.  28.  Kaupmannahbfn,  1878.  Price  2s. 

59.  Fejettie  fea  Islandi,  1877,  eptir  Y.  Briem.  8vo.  pp.  50. 
Reykjavik,  1878.  Price  2s.  Qd. 

60.  AlJ^Ingisstadue  Hinn  Foeni  Yid  Oxara,  med  IJppdrattum  eptir 
Sigurd  Gudmundsson.  8vo.  pp.  66,  with  Map.  Kaupmannahbfn,  1878.  Price 
6 s. 

Skeat. — A List  of  English  Woeds,  the  Etymology  of  which  is  illus- 
trated by  Comparison  with  Icelandic.  Prepared  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix  to 
Cleasby  and  Vigfusson’s  Icelandic-English  Dictionary.  By  the  Rev.  Walter 
W.  Skeat,  M. A.,  English  Lecturer  and  late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge; and  M.A.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Cambridge  Philological  Society  ; and  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society  of  London.  1876.  Demy  4to.  sewed.  2s. 


JAPANESE. 

Aston. — A Geammae  of  the  Japanese  Weitten  Language.  By  W.  G. 
Aston,  M.A.,  Assistant  Japanese  Secretary,  H.B.M.’s  Legation,  Yedo,  Japan. 
Second  edition.  Enlarged  and  Improved.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  306.  28s. 

Aston. — A Shoet  Geammae  of  the  Japanese  Spoken  Language.  By 
W.  G.  Aston,  M.A.,  H.  B.  M.’s  Legation,  Yedo,  Japan.  Third  edition. 
r2mo.  cloth,  pp.  96.  12s. 
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Baba  — An  Elementary  Grammar  or  the  Japanese  Language,  witb 
Easy  Progressive  Exercises.  By  Tatoi  Baba.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and 
92.  bs. 

Hepburn. — A Japanese  and  English  Dictionary.  With  an  English 
and  Japanese  Index.  By  J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Second  edition. 
Imperial  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxii.,  632  and  201.  8s. 

Hepburn. — J.apanese-English  and  English-Japanese  Dictionary.  By 
J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.D.,  LI..D.  Abridged  by  the  Author  from  his  larger  work. 
Small  4to.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  206.  1873.  18s. 

Hoffinann,  J.  J. — A Japanese  Grammar.  Second  Edition.  Large 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  368,  with  two  plates.  £1  Is. 

Hoffmann. — Shopping  Dialogues,  in  Japanese,  Dutch,  and  English. 
By  Professor  J.  Hoffmann.  Oblong  8vo.  pp.  xiii.  and  44,  sewed,  os. 

Satow. — An  English  Japanese  Dictionary  of  the  Spoken  Language. 
By  Ernest  Mason  Satow,  Japanese  Secretary  to  H.M.  Legation  at  Yedo,  and 
IsHiBASHi  Masarata,  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Foreign  Office.  Second 
edition.  Imp.  32mo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  416,  cloth.  12s.  6d. 


KELTIC  (Cornish,  Gaelic,  Welsh,  Irish). 

Bottrell. — Traditions  and  Hearthside  Stories  of  West  Cornwall. 
By  W.  Bottrell  (an  old  Celt).  Demy  12mo.  pp.  vi.  292,  cloth.  1 870.  Scarce. 

Bottrell. — Traditions  and  Hearthside  Stories  of  West  Cornwall. 
By  William  Bottrell.  With  Illustrations  by  Mr.  Joseph  Blight.  Second 
Series.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  300.  6s. 

English,  and  Welsh  Languages.  — The  Influence  oe  the  English 
and  Welsh  Languages  upon  each  other,  exhibited  in  the  Vocabularies  of  the  two 
Tongues.  Intended  to  suggest  the  importance  to  Philologers,  Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers,  and  others,  of  giving  due  attention  to  the  Celtic  Branch  of  the 
Indo-Gernianic  Family  of  Languages.  Square  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  30.  1869.  Is. 

Mackay. — The  Gaelic  Etymology  of  the  Languages  of  Western 
Europe,  and  more  especially  of  the  English  and  Lowland  Scotch,  and  of  their 
Slang,  Cant,  and  Colloquial  Dialects.  Bv  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  Royal 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxii.  and  604.  42s. 

Ehys. — Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology.  By  John  Ehys,  HI. A., 
Professor  of  Celtic  at  Oxford.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  466.  l.^s. 

Spurrell. — A Grammar  of  the  Welsh  Language.  By  William 
Spurrell.  3rd  Edition.  Fcap.  cloth,  pp.  viii. -206.  1870.  3s. 

Spurrell. — A Welsh  Dictionary.  English-Welsh  and  Welsh-Euglish. 
With  Preliminary  Observations  on  the  Elementary  Sounds  of  the  English 
Language,  a copious  Vocabulary  of  the  Roots  of  English  Words,  a list  of 
Scripture  Proper  Names  and  English  Synonyms  and  Explanations.  By 
William  Spurrell.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  cloth,  pp.  xxv.  and  732.  8s.  6c?. 

Stokes. — Goidelica — Old  and  Early-Middle  Irish  Glosses  : Prose  and 
\ erse.  Edited  by  Whitley  Stokes.  Second  edition.  Medium  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  192.  18s. 

Stokes. — Beunans  Meriasek.  The  Life  of  Saint  Meriasek,  Bishop 

and  Confessor.  A Cornish  Drama.  Edited,  with  a Translation  and  Notes,  by 
Whitley  Stokes.  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.,  280,  and  Facsimile.  1872. 
15s. 
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57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 
MAHRATTA. 

Ballantyne. — A GRAMiiiR  of  the  Maheatta  Lanohage.  For  the 

use  of  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury.  By  Jambs  R.  Ballantyne,  of 
the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  56.  5s. 

Bellairs. — A Grammar  of  the  Marathi  Language.  By  TI.  S.  K. 
Bellairs,  M.A.,  and  Laxman  Y.  Ashkeukar,  B.A.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  90.  5s. 

Molesworth. — A Dictionary,  Marathi  and  English.  Compiled  by 

J.  T.  Molesworth,  assisted  by  George  and  Thomas  Candy.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  By  J.  T.  Molesworth.  Royal  4to.  pp.  xxx  and  922, 
boards.  Bombay,  1857.  £6  3i. 

Molesworth. — A Compendium  of  Molesworth’s  Marathi  and  English 
Dictionary.  By  Baba  Padmanji.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and  624.  21s. 

Navalkar. — The  Student’s  Marathi  Grammar.  By  G.  E.  Navalkar. 

New  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  342.  Bombay,  1879.  18s. 

Tukarama. — A Complete  Collection  of  the  Poems  of  Tukarama 
(the  Poet  of  the  Maharashtra).  In  Marathi.  Edited  by  Vishnu  Parashu- 
RAM  Shastui  Pandit,  under  the  supervision  of  Sankar  Pandurang  Pandit, M. A. 
"With  a complete  Index  to  the  Poems  and  a Glossary  of  difficult  Words.  To 
which  is  prefixed  a Life  of  the  Poet  in  English,  by  Janhrdan  Sakhhrhra  Ghdgil. 
2 vols.  in  large  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxii.  and  742,  and  pp.  728,  18  and  72.  Bombay 
1873.  £1  11s.  6d.  each  vol. 


MALAGASY. 

Van  der  Tuuk. — Outlines  of  a Grammar  of  the  Malagasy  Language 

By  H.  N.  VAN  DER  Tuuk.  8vo.,  pp.  28,  sewed.  Is. 


MALAY. 

Dennys. — A Handbook  of  Malay  Colloquial,  as  spoken  in  Singapore, 
Being  a Series  of  Introductory  Lessons  for  Domestic  and  Business  Purposes. 
By  N.  B.  Dennys,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  etc..  Author  of  ‘‘The 
Folklore  of  China,”  “Handbook  of  Cantonese,”  etc.,  etc.  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
204.  ill  Is. 

Van  der  Tunk. — Short  Account  of  the  Malay  Manuscripts  belonging 
TO  THE  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  By  H.  N.  van  derTduk.  8vo.,  pp.52.  2s.  6(7. 


MALAYALIM. 

Gundert. — A Malayalam  and  English  Dictionary.  By  Eev.  H. 
Gundert,  D.  Ph.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  1116.  £2  10s. 


MAORI. 

Grey. — Maori  Mementos  : being  a Series  of  Addresses  presented  by 
the  Native  People  to  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.  With 
Introductory  Remarks  and  Explanatory  Notes  ; to  which  is  added  a small  Collec- 
tion of  Laments,  etc.  By  Ch.  Oliver  B.  Davis.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  228,  cloth.  12s. 

Williams. — First  Lessons  in  the  Maori  Language.  With  a Short 
Vocabulary.  By  W.  L.  Williams,  B.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  98,  cloth.  5s. 
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PALI. 

L’Alwis. — A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Sauskrit,  Pali,  and  Sinhalese 
Literary  Works  of  Ceylon.  By  James  D’Alivis,  M.R.A.S.,  etc.,  Vol.  I.  (all 
published),  pp.  xxxii.  and  244.  1870.  8s.  6d. 

Biihler. — Ieeee  New  Edicts  of  Asoka.  By  G.  Buhlee.  16mo. 
sewed,  with  Two  Facsimiles.  2s.  6d. 

Childers. — A Pali-English  Dictionary,  with  Sanskrit  Equivalents, 
and  with  numerous  Quotations,  Extracts,  and  References.  Compiled  by  the  late 
Prof.  R.  C.  Childekb,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  Imperial  8vo.  Double 
Columns.  Complete  in  1 Vol.,  pp.  xxii.  and  622,  clotb.  1875.  £3  3s. 

The  first  Pali  Dictionary  ever  published. 

Childers. — The  Mahapaeinibbanashtta  of  the  Sutta-Pitaea.  The 
Pali  Text.  Edited  by  the  late  Professor  R.  C.  Childeks.  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
72.  5s. 

Childers. — On  Sandhi  in  Pali.  By  the  late  Prof.  K.  C.  Childers. 

8vo.  sewed,  pp.  22.  Is. 

Coomara  Swamy. — Sutta  NIpIta  ; or,  the  Dialogues  and  Discourses 
of  Gotama  Buddha.  Translated  from  the  Pali,  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  Sir  M.  Coomara  Swamy.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  160.  1874.  6s. 

Coomara  Swamy. — The  DathIvansa  ; or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth- 
Relic  of  Gotama  Buddha.  English  Translation  only.  With  Notes.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  100.  1874.  6s. 

Coomara  Swamy. — The  DathAvansa  ; or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth- 
Relic  of  Gotama  Buddha.  The  Pali  Text  and  its  Translation  into  English, 
with  Notes.  By  Sir  M.  Coomara  Swamy,  Mudeliar.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp. 
174.  1874.  10s.  6d. 

Davids. — SIgiei,  the  Lion  Bock,  near  Pulastiphea,  and  the  39th 
Chapter  of  the  Mahavamsa.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  8vo.  pp.  30.  Is.  lid. 
Dickson. — The  Patimokkha,.  being  the  Buddhist  Office  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Priests.  The  Pali  Text,  wdth  a 'translation,  and  Notes,  by  J.  F. 
Dickson.  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  69.  2s. 

Fansbdll. — JAtaka.  See  under  JAtaka. 

Fausbull. — The  Dasaeatha-Jataka,  being  the  Buddhist  Story  of  King 
Rhma.  The  original  Pali  text,  with  a Translation  and  Notes  by  V.  Fausboll. 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  iv.  and  48.  2s.  6d. 

Fausboll. — Five  JItaeas,  containing  a Fairy  Tale,  a Comical  Story, 
and  'three  Fables.  In  the  original  Pali  'text,  accompanied  with  a Translation 
and  Notes.  By  V.  Fausboll.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  72.  6s. 

Fausboll. — Ten  Jatakas  The  Original  Pali  Text,  with  a Translation 

and  Notes.  By  V.  Fausboll.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xiii.  and  128.  7s.  6d. 

Fryer. — Vuttodata.  (Exposition  of  Metre.)  By  Sanghaeakehita 

Thera.  A Pali  Text,  Edited,  with  Translation  and  Notes,  by  Major  G.  E. 
Fuyer.  8vo.  pp.  44.  2s.  6d. 

Haas.  — Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  and  Pali  Books  in  the  Library  of 
THE  British  Museum.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Haas.  Printed  by  Permission  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  200.  £1  Is. 

Jataka  (The)  ; together  with  its  Commentary.  Being  Tales  of  the 
Anterior  Birth  of  Gotama  Buddha.  For  the  first  time  Edited  in  the  original 
Pali  by  V.  Fausboll,  and  Translated  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  Vol.  I.  'I'ext. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  512.  28s.  Vol.  II.,  Text,  cloth,  pp.  452.  28s. 

The  “Jataka”  is  a collection  of  legends  in  Pali,  relating  the  history  of  Buddha’s  trans- 
migration before  he  was  born  as  Gotama.  The  great  antiquity  of  this  work  is  authenticated 
by  its  forming  part  of  the  sacred  canon  of  the  Southern  Buddhists,  which  was  finally  settled  at 
the  last  Council  in  246  b.c.  The  collection  has  long  been  known  as  a storehouse  of  ancient 
fables,  and  as  the  most  original  attainable  source  to  which  almost  the  whole  of  this  kind  of 
literature,  from  the  Panchatantra  and  Pilpay’s  fables  down  to  the  nursery  stories  of  the  present 
day,  is  traceable ; and  it  has  been  considered  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  Buddhistic  studies  as 
well  as  for  more  general  literary  purposes,  that  an  edition  and  translation  of  the  complete 
work  should  be  prepared.  The  present  publication  is  intended  to  supply  this  want. — Athenaum. 
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Mahawansa  (The) — The  Mahawansa.  Prom  the  Thirty-Seventh 
Chapter.  Revised  and  edited,  under  orders  of  the  Ceylon  Governnunt,  by 
II.  SuMANGALA,  and  Don  Andkis  de  Silva  Batuwantudawa.  Vol.  I.  Pali 
Text  in  Sinhalese  character,  pp.  xxxii.  and  436.  Vol.  II.  Sinhalese  Transla- 
tion, pp.  lii.  and  378  half-bound.  Colombo,  1877.  £2  'Zs. 

Mason. — The  Pali  Text  of  Kachchayano’s  Grammar,  with  English 
Annotations.  By  Francis  Mason,  D D.  I.  The  Text  Aphorisms,  1 to  673. 
II.  The  English  Annotations,  including  the  various  Readings  of  six  independent 
Burmese  Manuscripts,  the  Singalese  Text  on  Verbs,  and  the  Cambodian  Text 
on  Syntax.  To  which  is  added  a Concordance  of  the  Aphorisms.  In  Two 
Parts.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  208,  75,  and  28.  Toongoo,  1871.  jCl  Us.  6(2. 

Minayeff  (J.) — Grammaire  Palie.  Esqnisse  d’une  Phonetique  et 
d’une  Morphologie  de  la  Langue  Palie.  Traduite  du  Russe  par  St.  Guyard. 
8vo.  pp.  128.  Paris,  1874.  8s. 

Senart.- — Eaccatana  et  la  Litterathre  Grammaticale  du  Pali. 
Ire  Partie.  Grammaire  Palie  de  Kaccayana,  Sutras  et  Commentaire,  publics 
avec  une  traduction  et  des  notes  par  E.  Senart.  8vo.  pp.  338.  Paris,  1871. 
12s. 


PAZAND. 

Maino-i-Khard  (The  Book  of  the).  — The  Pazand  and  Sanskrit 

Texts  (in  Roman  characters)  as  arranged  by  Neriosengh  Dhaval,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  With  an  English  translation,  a Glossary  of  the  Pazand 
texts,  containing  the  Sanskrit,  Rosian,  and  Pahlavi  equivalents,  a sketch  of 
Pazand  Grammar,  and  an  Introduction.  By  E.  W.  West.  8vo.  sewed,  pp. 
484.  1871.  16«. 


PEGUAN. 

Haswell. — Grammatical  Notes  and  Yocarulart  of  the  Peguan 
Language.  To  which  are  added  a few  pages  of  Phrases,  etc.  By  Rev.  J.  M. 
Haswell.^  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  160.  1 Sa. 


PEHLEWI. 

Dinkard  (The).  — The  Original  Pehlwi  Text,  the  same  transliterated 
in  Zend  Characters.  Translations  of  the  Text  in  the  Gujrati  and  English 
Languages;  a Commentary  and  Glossary  of  Select  Terras.  By  Peshotun 
Dustoor  Behkamjee  Sunjana.  Vols.  1.  and  II.  8vo.  cloth.  £2  ‘Is. 

Haug(. — An  Old  Pahlavi-Pazand  Glossary.  Ed.,  with  Alphabetical 
Index,  by  Destur  Hoshangji  Jamaspji  Asa,  High  Priest  of  the  Parsis  in 
Malwa.  Rev.  and  Enl.,  with  Intro.  Essay  on  the  Pahlavi  Language,  by  M.  IIauo 
Ph.D.  Pub.  by  order  of  Gov.  of  Bombay.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  152,  268,  sd.  1870.  28s' 

Haug. — A Lecture  on  an  Original  Speech  op  Zoroaster  (Yasna  45), 
with  remarks  on  his  age.  By  Martin  Haug,  Ph  D.  8vo.  pp.  28,  sewed. 
Bombay,  1865.  2s. 

Haug — Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings,  and  Eeligion  of  the 
Parsis.  By  Martin  Haug,  Ph.D.,  late  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative 
Philology  at  the  University  of  Munich.  Edited  by  Dr.  E.  W.  West.  Second. 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  428.  1878.  16s. 
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Hang. — An  Old  Zand-Pahlati  Glossaet.  Edited  in  the  Original 
Characters,  with  a Transliteration  in  Roman  Letters,  an  English  Translation, 
and  an  Alphabetical  Index.  By  Destdr  Hoshbngji  Jamaspji.  High-priest  of 
the  Parsis  in  Malwa,  India.  Rev.  with  Notes  and  Intro,  by  Martin  Haug, 
Ph.D.  Publ.  by  order  of  Gov.  of  Bombay.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  Ivi.  and  132.  15s. 

Hang. — The  Book  of  Aeda  Yieaf.  The  Pahlavi  text  prepared  by 
Destur  Hosbangji  Jamaspji  Asa.  Revised  and  collated  with  further  MvSS.,with 
an  English  translation  and  Introduction,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Texts 
and  Translations  of  the  Gosht-i  Fryano  and  Hadokht  Nask.  By  Martin 
Haug,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich.  Assisted  by  E.  W.  West,  Ph.D.  Published  by  order  of 
the  Bombay  Government.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  Ixxx,,  v.,  and  316.  £\  5s. 

Minocheherji. — Pahlavi,  Gujaeati  and  English  Dictionaet.  By 
Jamaspji  Dastuk  Minocherji,  Jamasp  Asana.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  clxii. 
and  1 to  168,  and  Vol.  II.  pp.  xxxii.  and  pp.  169  to  440.  1877  and  1879. 

Cloth.  14s.  each.  (To  be  completed  in  5 vols.) 

Sunjana. — A Geahmae  op  the  Pahlvi  Langhage,  with  Quotations 
and  Examples  from  Original  Works  and  a Glossary  of  Words  bearing  affinity 
with  the  Semitic  Languages.  By  Peshotl'n  Dustoor  Behramjee  Sunjana, 
Principal  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeeboy  Zurthosi  Madressa.  8vo.cl.,  pp.  18-457. 
25  s. 

Thomas. — Eaely  Sassanian  Insceiptions,  Seals  and  Coins,  illustrating 
the  Early  History  of  the  Sassanian  Dynasty,  containing  Proclamations  of  Arde- 
shir  Babek,  Sapor  I.,  and  his  Successors.  With  a Critical  Examination  and 
Explanation  of  the  Celebrated  Inscription  in  the  Hfijiabad  Cave,  demonstrating 
that  Sapor,  the  Conqueror  of  Valerian,  was  a Professing  Christian.  By  Edward 
Thomas,  F.R.S.  Illustrated.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  148.  7s.  6d. 

Thomas. — Comments  on  Becent  Pehlvi  Decipheements.  With  an 
Incidental  Sketch  of  the  Derivation  of  Aryan  Alphabets,  and  Contributions  to 
the  Early  History  and  Geography  of  Tabaristan.  Illustrated  by  Coins.  By 
Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.  8vo.  pp.  56,  and  2 plates,  cloth,  sewed.  3«.  6d. 

West. — Glossaet  and  Index  of  the  Pahlavi  Texts  of  the  Book  of 
Arda  Viraf,  The  Tale  of  Gosht-I  Fryano,  The  Hadokht  Nask,  and  to  some 
extracts  from  the  Din-Kard  and  Nirangistan  ; prepared  from  Destur  Hosbangji 
Asa’s  Glossary  to  the  Arda  Viraf  Namak,  and  from  the  Original  Texts,  with 
Notes  on  Pahlavi  Grammar.  By  E.  W.  West,  Ph.D.  Revised  by  Martin 
Haug,  Ph.D.  Published  by  order  of  the  Government  of  Bombay.  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  viii.  and  352.  25s. 


PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCR. 

Haldeman.  — Pennsylvania  Dutch  : a Dialect  of  South  Germany 
with  an  Infusion  of  English.  By  S.  S.  Haldeman,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  8vo.  pp. 
viii.  and  70,  cloth.  1872.  3s.  6d. 


PERSIAN-. 

Ballantyne. — Peinciples  of  Peesian  Caligeapht,  illustrated  hy 
Lithographic  Plates  of  the  TA” LI K characters,  the  one  usually  employed  in 
writing  the  Persian  and  the  Hindustani.  Second  edition.  Prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy,  by  James  R.  Ballantyne. 
4to.  cloth,  pp.  14,  6 plates.  2s.  6rf. 
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Blochmann. — The  Pkosodt  of  the  Peesians,  according  to  Saifi,  Jatni, 
and  other  Writers.  By  H.  Blochmann,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor,  Calcutta 
Madrasah.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  166.  10s.  Qd. 

Blochmann.' — A Teeatise  on  the  Phba’i  entitled  Eisalah  i Taranah. 
By  Agha  Ahmad  ’Ali.  With  an  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  H. 
Blochmann,  M.A.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  11  and  17.  2s.  bd. 

Blochmann. — The  Peesian  Metees  by  Saifi,  and  a 'I'reatise  on  Persian 
Ehymeby  Jami.  Edited  in  Persian,  by  H.  Blochmann,  M.A.  8vo.  sewed 
pp.  62.  3s.  6d. 

Catalogue  of  Arabic  and  Persian  Books,  Printed  in  the  East.  Con- 

stantly for  sale  by  Triibner  and  Co.  16mo.  sewed,  pp.  46.  Is. 

Hafiz  of  Shiraz. — Selections  feom  his  Poems.  Translated  from  the 
Persian  by  Herman  Bicknell.  With  Preface  by  A.  S.  Bicknell.  Demy 
4to. , pp.  XX.  and  384,  printed  on  fine  stout  plate-paper,  with  appropriate 
Oriental  Bordering  in  gold  and  colour,  and  Illustrations  by  J.  B.  Herbert 
E.A.  £2  2s. 

Mirkhond. — The  History  of  the  AtIbeks  of  Syria  and  Persia. 
By  Muhammed  Ben  Khawendshah  Ben  Mahmud,  commonly  called 
Mirkhond.  Now  first  Edited  from  the  Collation  of  Sixteen  MSS.,  by 
W.  H.  Morley,  Barrister-at-law,  M.R.A.S.  To  which  is  added  a Series 
of  Facsimiles  of  the  Coins  struck  by  the  Atfibeks,  arranged  and  described 
by  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.  Roy.  8vo.  cloth,  7 lates,  pp.  118. 
1848.  7s.  6«f. 

Morley.-— A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  in 
the  Arabic  and  Persian  Languages  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  William  H.  Morley,  M.R.A.S. 
8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  160,  sewed.  London,  1864.  2s.  6(7. 

Palmer. — The  Song  of  the  Heed;  and  other  Pieces.  By  E.  H. 
Palmer,  M.A.,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  208,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  6s. 

Among  the  Contents  will  be  found  translations  from  Hafiz,  from  Omer  el  Kheiydm,  and  from 
Other  Persian  as  ■well  as  Arabic  poets. 

Palmer. — A Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Persian  Language.  By  E. 
H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Square  16mo.  pp.  viii.  and  364,  cloth.  10s  6d. 

Palmer. — The  Poems  of  Hafiz  of  Shiraz.  Translated  from  the 
Persian  into  English  Verse  by  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Post  8vo.  cloth.  (In  preparation.) 

Rieu. — Catalogue  of  the  Persian  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum.  By  Charles  Hieu,  Ph.D.,  Keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  Vol.  1. 
4to.  cloth,  pp.  432.  1879.  £1  5s. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH. 

Leland. — Pidgin-English  Sing-Song  ; or  Songs  and  Stories  in  the 
China-English  Dialect.  With  a Vocabulary.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  Fcap. 
8vo.  cl.,  pp.  viii.  and  140.  1876.  6s. 
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PRAKRIT. 

Cowell. — A SHORT  Introduction  to  the  Ordinary  Prakrit  of  the 
Sanskrit  Dramas.  With  a List  of  Common  Irregular  Prakrit  Words.  By 
Prof,  E.  B.  Cowell.  Cr.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  pp.  40.  1875.  3s.  6(7. 

Cowell. — Prakrita-Prakasa  ; or,  'J’he  Prakrit  Grammar  of  Vararuchi, 
with  the  Commentary  (Manorama)  of  Bhamaha  ; 'he  first  complete  Edition  of  the 
Original  Text,  with  various  Eeadings  from  a c dlation  of  Six  MSS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford,  and  the  Libraries  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and  tlie 
East  India  House;  with  Copious  Notes,  an  English  Translation,  and  Index  of 
Prakrit  Words,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Prakrit  Grammar. 
By  Edw'ard  Btles  Cowbell,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at 
Cambridge.  New  Edition,  with  New  Preface,  Additions,  and  Corrections.  Second 
Issue.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxi.  and  204.  1868.  14s. 


PUKSHTO  (Pakkhto,  Pashto). 

Bellew. — A Grammar  of  the  Pukkhto  or  Pukshto  Language,  on  a 
New  and  Improved  System.  Combining  Brevity  with  Utility,  and  Illustrated  by 
Exercises  and  Dialogues.  By  H.  W’.  Bellew,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Bengal  Army. 
Super-royal  8vo.,  pp.  xii.  and  156,  cloth.  21s. 

Bellew. — A Dictionary  of  the  Pukkhto,  or  Pukshto  Language,  on  a 
New  and  Improved  System.  With  a reversed  Part,  or  English  and  Pukkhto, 
By  H.  W.  Bellew,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Bengal  Army.  Super  Royal  8vo. 
op.  xii.  and  356,  cloth.  42s. 

Plowden. — Translation  of  the  Kalid-i-Afghani,  the  Text  Book  for 
the  Pakkhto  Examination,  with  Notes,  Historical,  Geographical,  Grammatical, 
and  Explanatory.  By  Trevor  Chichele  Plowden,  Captain  H.M.  Bengal 
Infantry,  and  Assistant  Commrisioner,  Panjab.  Small  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xx.  and 
395  and  ix.  With  Map.  Lahore,  1875.  £2  10s. 

Thorburn  (S.  S.) — BannIj  ; or.  Our  Afghan  Frontier.  By  S.  S.  Thor- 
RUUN,  I.C.S,,  Settlement  Officer  of  the  Banntl  District.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and 
480.  1876.  18s. 

pp.  171  to  230:  Popular  Stories,  Ballads  and  Riddles,  and  pp.  231  to  413: 
Pashto  Proverbs  Translated  into  English,  pp.  414  to  473  : Pashto  Proverbs 
in  Pashto. 

Trumpp. — Grammar  of  the  Pasto,  or  Language  of  the  Afghans,  com- 
pared with  the  Iranian  and  North-Indian  Idioms.  By  Dr.  Ernest  Trumpp. 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xvi.  and  412.  21s. 


EUSSIAN. 

Riola. — A Graduated  Russian  Reader,  with  a Vocabulary  of  all  the 
Russian  Words  contained  in  it.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  314.  10s.  6<7. 

Riola. — How  TO  Learn  Russian.  A Manual  for  Students  of  Russian, 

based  upon  the  Ollendorfian  system  of  teaching  languages,  and  adapted  for 
self  instruction.  By  Henry  Riola,  Teacher  of  the  Russian  Language.  With 
a Preface  by  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  576.  1878 

Lis. 

Key  to  the  above.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  126.  1878.  5s. 
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57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 
SAMARITAN. 

Kutt. — A Sketch  of  Samaritan  History,  Dogma,  and  Literature. 
Published  as  an  Introduction  to  “ Fragments  of  a Samaritan  Targum.  By 
J.  W.  Nutt,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  172.  1874.  5s. 

Nutt. — Fragments  of  a Samaritan  Targum.  Edited  from  a Bodleian 

MS.  With  an  Introduction,  containing  a Sketch  of  Samaritan  History, 
Dogma,  and  Literature.  By  J.  W.  Nutt,  M.A,  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii., 
172,  and  84.  With  Plate.  1874.  ISs. 


SAMOAN. 

Pratt. — A Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Samoan  Language.  By 
Rev.  George  Pratt,  Forty  Years  a Missionary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  in  Samoa.  Second  Edition.  Edited  by  Rev.  S.J.  Whitmee,  F.R.G.S. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  380.  1878.  18s. 


SANSKRIT. 

Aitareya  Brahmanam  of  the  Rig  Veda.  2 vols.  See  under  Haug. 

D’Alwis. — A Descsiptite  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Sinhalese 
Literary  Works  of  Ceylon.  By  James  D’Alwis,  M.R.A.S.,  Advocate  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  &c.,  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  xxxii.  and244, 
sewed.  1870.  8s.  &d. 

Apastambiya  Dharma  Sutram. — Aphorisms  of  the  Sacred  Laws  of 

THE  Hindus,  by  Apastamba.  Edited,  with  a Translation  and  Notes,  by  G 
Biihler.  By  order  of  the  Government  of  Bombay.  2 parts.  8vo.  cloth’ 
1868-71.  £14s.  6«f. 

Arnold. — The  Indian  Song  of  Songs.  From  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Gita 
Govinda  of  Jayadeva.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A.,  C.S.I.,  F.R.G.S.  (of 
University  College,  Oxford),  formerly  Principal  of  Poona  College,  and  Fellow 
of  the  University  of  Bombay.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  pp.  xvi.  and  144.  1875.  5s. 

Arnold. — The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  India.  By  Edwin  Arnold, 
M.A.,  C.S. I.,  F.R.G.S.,  etc.  Fcap.  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  24.  Is. 

Atharva  Veda  Prati^akhya. — See  under  Whitney. 

Auctores  Sanscrit!.  Edited  for  the  Sanskrit  Text  Society,  under  the 
supervision  of  Theodor  Goldstucker.  Vol.  I.,  containing  the  Jaiminiya" 
Nyaya-Mala-Vistara.  Parts  I.  to  VIE,  pp.  582,  large  4to.  sewed.  10s. 
each  part.  Complete  in  one  vol.,  cloth,  £Z  13s.  dd.  Vol.  II.  The  Institute.^ 
of  Gautama.  Edited  with  an  Index  of  Words,  by  A.  F.  Stenzler,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Breslau.  8vo.  clcth, 
pp.  iv..  78.  4s.  ad.  Vol.  111.  Vaitana  Sutra.  The  Ritual  of  the  Atharva 
Veda.  Edited  with  Critical  Notes  and  Indices,  by  Dr.  Richard  Garbi. 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  119.  6s. 

Avery. — Contributions  to  the  History  of  Verb-Inflection  in  Sanskrit. 
By  J.  Avery.  (Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
vol.  X.)  8vo.  paper,  pp.  106.  4s. 
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Ballantyne. — First  Lessons  in  Sanskrit  Grammar;  together  with  an 
Introduction  to  the  Hitopadesa.  Second  edition.  Second  Impression.  By 
James  R.  Ballantyne,  LL.D.,  Librarian  of  the  India  Office.  8vo.pp.viii. 
and  110,  cloth.  1873.  3s.  Gcf. 

Eenfey. — A Practical  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language,  for  the 
use  of  Early  Students.  By  Theodor  Benfey,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  th 
University  of  Gottingen.  Second,  revised  and  enlarged,  edition.  Royal  8vo. 
np.  viii.  and  296,  cloth.  10s.  6rf. 

Eenfey. — A Grammar  op  the  Langhage  of  the  Yedas.  By  Dr. 

Theodor  Benfey.  In  1 vol.  8vo.,  of  about  650  pages.  \_In  preparation. 

Benfey. — Vedica  unh  Veravandtes.  By  Theod.  Benfey.  Crown  8vo. 
paper,  pp.  178.  Strasshurg,  1877.  7s.  Qd. 

Benfey. — Vedica  end  Linguistica. — By  Th.  Benfey.  Crown  8vo. 
pp.  254.  10s.  6(7. 

Bibliotheca  Indica. — A Collection  of  Oriental  Works  published  by 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Old  Series.  Ease.  1 to  235.  New  Series. 
Fasc.  1 to  408.  (Special  List  of  Contents  to  be  had  on  application.)  Each 
Fasc.  in  8vo.,  2s. ; in  4to.,  4s. 

Bibliotheca  Sanskrita. — See  TiiijENER. 

Bombay  Sanskrit  Series. — No.  XVI.,  The  Vikramorvasiyam — ADrama 
in  Five  Acts.  By  Kalidasa.  Edited  with  English  Notes,  by  Shankar  P. 
Pandit,  M.A.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  129  (Sanskrit  Text)  and  148  (Notes).  10s.  6«f. 

Bombay  Sanskrit  Series.  Edited  under  the  superintendence  of  G. 
BiiHLER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Elphinstone  College,  and 
F.  Kielhorn,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit  Studies,  Deccan  College. 
1868-70. 

1.  Panchatantra  it.  and  t.  Edited,  with  Notes,  hy  G.  Buhler, 

Ph.  D.  Pp.  84,  16.  6s. 

2.  NIgojibhatta’s  Paribhashendhsekhara.  Edited  and  explained 

by  F.  Kielhorn,  Ph.  D.  Part  I.,  the  Sanskrit  Text  and  Various  Readings, 
pp.  1 16.  10s.  6^. 

3.  Panchatantra II.  and  hi.  Edited,  with  Notes,  hy  G.  Buhler,  Ph.  D. 

Pp.  86,  14,  2.  Is.  Qd. 

4.  P.ANCHATANTRA  I.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  E.  Kielhorn,  Ph.D. 

Pp.  114,  53.  7s.  6(7. 

5.  KIlidIsa’s  Raghdvamsa.  With  the  Commentary  of  Mallinatha. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Shankar  P.  Pandit,  M.A.  Parti.  Cantos  I. -VI.  8s.  6(7. 

6.  KIlidIsa’s  MIlatikAgnimitra.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Shankar 

P.  Pandit,  M.A.  10s.  6(7. 

7.  NAgojibhatta’s  ParibhAshendusekhara  Edited  and  explained 

by  F.  Kielhorn,  Ph.D.  Part  II.  Translation  and  Notes.  (Paribhashds, 
i.-xxxvii.)  pp.  184.  10s.  6(7. 

8.  K.alidasa’s  Baghdtamsa.  With  the  Commentary  of  Mallinatha. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Shankar  P.  Pandit,  M.A.  Part  II.’  Cantos  VII.- 
XIII.  8s.  6(7. 

9.  N.agojibhatta’s  ParibhAshendusekhara.  Edited  and  explained 

by  F.  Kielhorn.  Part  II  Translation  and  Notes.  (Paribhashas  xxxviii.- 
Ixix.)  7s.  6(7. 
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10.  Danbin’s  Pasakumaeachaeita.  Edited  with  critical  and  explana- 
tory Notes  by  G.  Biihler.  Part  I.  Is.  &d. 

11.  Bhaeteihaei’s  Nitisataka  anb  Yairagyasataka,  with  Extracts 
from  Two  Sanskrit  Commentaries.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Kasinath  T. 
Telang.  9s. 

12.  Nagojibhatta’s  PaeibhIshenditsekhaea.  Edited  and  explained 
by  F.  Kielhokn.  Part  II.  Translation  and  Notes.  (Paribhashas  Ixx.- 
cxxii.)  7s.  6(7. 

13.  Kalidasa’s  Raghutamsa,  with  the  Commentary  of  Mallindtha. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Shankar  P.  Pandit.  Part  III.  Cantos  XIV.- 
XIX.  8s.  6rf. 

14.  ViKEAMANKADEVAOHAEiTA.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  G. 

Buhlek.  7s.  6rf. 

15.  BnAVABHfrTi’s  Malati-Madhata.  With  the  Commentary  of 
Jagaddhara,  edited  by  Kamkrishna  Gopal  Bhandarkar.  14s. 

16.  The  Vikeamoevasiyam.  A Drama  in  Five  Acts.  By  KalidIsa. 
Edited  with  English  Notes  by  Shankar  P.  Pandit,  M.A.  pp.  xii.  and  129 
(Sanskrit  Text)  and  148  (Notes).  1879.  lOs.  6(7. 

Borooah. — A Companion  to  the  Sanskeit-Reading  Dndeegeadxtates 
of  the  Calcutta  University,  being  a few  notes  on  the  Sanskrit  I'exts  seleeted 
for  examination,  and  their  Commentaries.  By  Anundoram  Borooah.  8vo. 
pp.  64.  3s.  6(7. 

Borooah. — A Practical  Englise-Sanskrit  Dictionary.  By  Anun- 
doram Borooah,  B.A.,  B.C.S.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister- at- Law. 
Vol.  I,  A to  Falseness,  pp.  xx. -580-10.  Vol.  II.  Falsification  to  Oyster,  pp. 
681  to  1060.  With  a Supplementary  Treatise  on  Higher  Sanskrit  Graminar'dr 
Gender  and  Syntax,  with  copious  illustrations  from  standard  Sanskrit  Authors 
and  Eeferences  to  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars,  pp.  vi.and  296.  1879.  £1  I Is.  6(7. 

Borooah.— Be AVABHUTi  and  his  Place  in  Sanskrit  Literature.  By 
Anundoram  Borooah.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  70.  5s. 

Brhat-Sanhita  (The). — See  under  Kern. 

Brown. — Sanskrit  Prosody  and  Numerical  Symbols  Explained.  By 
Charles  Philip  Brown,  Author  of  the  Telugu  Dictionary,  Grammar,  etc..  Pro- 
fessor of  Telugu  in  the  University  of  London.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  64,  cloth.  3s.  6(7. 

Burnell. — Riktantravyakarana.  A Pratigakhya  of  the  Samaveda. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Translation  of  the  Sutras,  and  Indexes,  by 
A.  C.  Burnell,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I.  Post  8vo.  boards,  pp.  Iviii.  and  84.  10s.  6(7. 

Burnell. — A Classified  Index  to  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Palace  at 
Tanjore.  Prepared  for  the  Madras  Government.  By  A.  C.  Burnell,  Ph.D. 
In  4to.  Part  I.  pp.  iv.  and  80,  stitched,  stiff  wrapper.  Vedic  and  Technical 
Literature.  Part  II.  pp.  iv.  andSO.  Philosophy  and  Law.  1879-  10s.  each  part. 

Burnell. — Catalogue  of  a Collection  of  Sanskrit  Manuscripts.  By 
A.  U.  Burnell,  M.R.A.S.,  Madras  Civil  Service.  Part  1.  Tedic  Manuscripts. 
Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  64,  sewed.  1870.  2s. 

Burnell. — Dayada9A9loki.  Ten  Slokas  in  Sanskrit,  with  Eaglish 
Translation.  By  A.  C.  Burnell.  8vo.  pp.  11.  2s. 

Burnell. — On  the  Aindra  School  of  Sanskrit  Grammarians.  Their 
Place  in  the  Sanskrit  and  Subordinate  Literatures.  By  A.  C.  Burnell.  8vo. 
pp.  120.  lOs.  6(7. 
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Burnell. — The  Samavidhanabeahmana  (being  the  Third  Brahmaiia) 
of  the  Sanaa  Veda.  Edited,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Sayana,  an 
English  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Index  of  Words,  by  A.  C.  Burnell. 
Volume  I. — Text  and  Commentary,  with  Introduction.  8vo.  pp.  xxxviii.  and 
104.  12s. 

Burnell. — The  Aesheyabrahmana  (being  the  fourth  Brahman  a)  op 
THE  Sama  Veda.  The  Sanskrit  Text.  Edited,  together  with  Extracts  from  the 
Commentary  of  Sayana,  etc.  An  Introduction  and  Index  of  Words.  By  A.  C. 
Burnell,  Ph.D.  8vo,  pp.  51  and  109.  10s.  6U. 

Burnell. — The  DETATanHYaYABEaHMANA  (being  the  Fifth  Brahmana) 
of  the  Sama  Veda.  The  Sanskrit  Text  edited,  with  the  Commentary  of  Sayana, 
an  Index  of  Words,  etc.,  by  A.  C.  Burnell,  M.R.A.S.  8vo.  and  Irans., 
pp.  34.  5s. 

Burnell. — The  JaiminIya  Text  of  the  Aesheyabrahmana  of  the 
Sama  Veda.  Edited  in  Sanskrit  by  A.  C.  Burnell,  Ph.  D.  Svo.  sewed,  pp. 
56.  7s.  6d. 

Burnell.  — The  Sajihitopanishadbeahmana  (Being  the  Seventh 

Brahmana)  of  the  Sama  Veda.  The  Sanskrit  Text.  With  a Commentary,  an 
Index  of  Words,  etc.  Edited  by  A.  0.  Burnell,  Ph.D.  Svo.  stiff  boards, 
pp.  86.  7s.  6rf. 

Burnell. — The  Vamqabeahmana  (being  the  Eighth  Brahmana)  of  the 
Sama  Veda.  Edited,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Sayana,  a Preface  and 
Index  of  Words,  by  A.  C.  Burnell,  M.R.A.S.,  etc.  Svo.  sewed,  pp.  xliii., 
12,  and  xii.,  with  2 coloured  plates.  10s.  6d. 

A Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  Works  Printed  in  India,  offered  for 
Sale  at  the  affixed  nett  prices  by  Tkubner  & Co.  16mo.  pp.  52.  Is. 

Ckintamon. — A Commentary  on  the  Text  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita  ; 
or,  the  Discourse  between  Krishna  and  .Arjuna  of  Divine  Matters.  A Sanscrit 
Philosophical  Poem.  With  a few  Introductory  Papers.  By  Hurrychund 
Chintamon,  Political  Agent  to  H.  H.  the  Guicowar  Mulhar  Rao  Maharajah 
of  Baroda.  Post  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  118.  6s. 

Colebrooke. — The  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  of  Henry  Thomas 
Colebrooke.  The  Biography  by  his  son.  Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Essays  edited  by  Professor  Cowell.  In  3 vols. 

Vol.  I.  The  Life.  With  Portrait  and  Map.  Demy  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  492. 
14s. 

Vols.  II.  and  III.  The  Essays.  A New  Edition,  with  Notes  by  E.  B.  Cowell, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Cambridge.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  544,  and  x. 
and  520.  1873.  28s. 

Cowell  and  Eggeling. — Catalogue  of  Buddhist  Sanskrit  Manuscripts 

in  the  Possession  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Hodgson  Collection).  By  Pro- 
fessors E.  B.  Cowell  and  J.  Eggeling.  Svo.  sd.,  pp.  56.  2s.  6d. 

Da  Cunha. — The  Sahyadri  Khanda  of  the  Skanda  Purana  ; a 
Mythological,  Historical  and  Geographical  Account  of  Western  India.  Pirst 
edition  of  the  Sanskrit  Text,  with  various  readings.  By  J.  Gerson  da  Cunha, 
M.K.C.S.  and  L.M.  Eng.,  L.R.C.P.  Edinb.,  etc.  Svo.  bds.  pp.  580.  £1  Is. 

Dutt. — Kings  of  KAshmira  ; being  a Translation  of  the  Sanskrita  Work 
Eajataranggini  of  Kahlaua  Pandita.  By  J.  Ch.  Dutt.  12mo.  paper,  pp.  v.  302, 
and  xxiii.  4s. 

Gautama. — The  Institutes  of  Gautama.  See  Auctores  Sanscriti. 

Goldstucker. — A Dictionary,  Sanskrit  and  English,  extended  and 
improved  from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson, 
with  his  sanction  and  concurrence.  Together  with  a Supplement,  Grammatical 
Appendices,  and  an  Index,  serving  as  a Sanskrit- Bnglish  Vocabulary.  By 
Theodor  Goldstucker.  Parts  I.  to  VI.  4to.  pp.  400.  1856-1863.  64.  each. 
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Goldstiicker.— Panini  : His  Place  in  Sanskrit  Literature.  An  Inves- 
tigation of  some  Literary  and  Chronological  Questions  which  may  be  settled  by 
a study  of  his  Work.  A separate  impression  of  the  Preface  to  the  Facsimile  of 
MS.  No.  17  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty’s  Home  Government  for  India, 
which  contains  a portion  of  the  Manava-Kalpa-Sutra,  with  the  Commentary 
of  Kumarila-Swamin.  By  Theodor  Goldstucker.  Imperial  8vo.  pp. 
268,  cloth.  £2  2s. 

Griffith. — Scenes  feom  the  Ramatana,  Meghaduta,  etc.  Translated 
by  Ealph  T.  H.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Benares  College.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  xviii.,  244,  cloth.  6s. 

CoNTKNTS. — Preface — Ayodliya — Ravan  Doomed — The  Birth  of  Rama — The  Heir  apparent — 

Manthara’s  Guile — Dasaratha’s  Oath — The  Step-mother— Mother  and  Son — The  Triumph  of 

Love— Farewell  The  Hermit’s  Son — The  Trial  of  Truth — The  Forest — The  Rape  of  Sita— 

Rama’s  Despair — The  Messenger  Cloud — Khumbakarna — The  Suppliant  Dove — True  Glory  — 

Feed  the  Poor— The  Wise  Scholar. 

Griffith. — The  EamIxan  of  Valmiki.  Translated  into  English  verse. 
By  Ralph  T.  H.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Benares  College.  5 vuls. 

Vol.  I.,  containing  Books  I.  and  II.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xxxii.  410,  cloth. 

1870.  18s.  Out  of  print. 

Vol.  II.,  containing  Book  II..  with  additional  Notes  and  Index  of  Names. 

Demy  8vo.  pp.  504,  cloth.  18s.  Out  of  print. 

Vol.  III.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  v.  and  371,  cloth.  1872.  15s. 

Vol.  IV.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  432.  1873.  18s. 

Vol.  V.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  368,  cloth.  1875.  15s. 

Griffith. — The  Birth  of  the  War  God.  A Poem  by  K1lid.4sa. 
Translated  from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  Verse.  By  Ralph  T.  H.  Griffith 
M.A.,  Principal  of  Benares  College.  Second  edition,  post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii 
and  1 16.  5s. 

Haas. — Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  and  Pali  Books  in  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Haas.  Printed  by  Permission  of  the  British 
Museum.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  200.  £1  Is. 

Haug. — The  Aitaeeya  Beahmanam  of  the  Big  Veda  : containing  the 
Earliest  Speculations  of  the  Brahmans  on  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrificial  Prayers, 
and  on  the  Origin,  Performance,  and  Sense  of  the  Rites  of  the  Vedie  Religion. 
Edited,  Translated,  and  E.’cpiained  by  Martin  Uaug,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Sanskrit  Studies  in  the  Poona  College,  etc.,  etc.  In  2 vols.  Crown  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  Contents  : Sanskrit  Text,  with  Preface,  Introductory  Essay,  and  a Map 
of  the  Sacrificial  Compound  at  the  Soma  Sacrifice,  pp.  312.  Vol.  II.  Transla- 
tion with  Notes,  pp.  544.  £2  2s. 

Jaiminiya-Nyaya-Mala-Vistara — See  under  Auctoees  Sansceiti. 

Kasika. — A Commentary  on  P.anini’s  Grammatical  Aphorisms. 

Pandit  Jayaditya.  Edited  by  Pandit  Bala  S.astui,  Prof.  Sansk.  Coll., 
Benares.  First  part,  8vo.  pp.  490.  Part  II.  pp.  474.  16s.  each  part. 

Kern. — The  Aeyabhatiya,  with  the  Commentary  Bhatadipika  of 
Paramadi9vara,  edited  by  Dr.  H.  Kern.  4to.  pp.  xii.  and  107.  9s. 

Kern. — The  Behat-SanhitI  ; or,  Complete  System  of  Natural 
Astrology  of  Varaha-Mihira  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H • 
Kern,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  the  University  of  Leyden.  Part  I.  8vo.  pp.  60> 
stitched.  Parts  2 and  3 pp.  51-154.  Part  4 pp.  155-2 10.  Part  5 pp.  21 1-266- 
Part  6 pp.  267-330.  Price  2s.  each  part.  \_Will  be  completed  in  Nine  Parts- 

Kielhorn. — A Grammar  oe  the  Sanskrit  Language.  By  E.  Kielhoen, 
Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit  Studies  in  Deccan  College.  Registered 
under  Act  xxv.  of  1867.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  260.  cloth.  1870.  10s.  6(7. 

Kielhorn. — Katyayana  and  Patanjali.  Their  Belation  to  each  other 
and  to  Panini.  By  F.  Kielhorn,  Ph.  D. , Prof,  of  Orient.  Lang.  Poona.  8vo. 
pp.  64.  1876.  3s.  6(7. 
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Laghu  Kaumudi'.  A Sanskrit  Grammar.  ByVaradaraja.  With  anEnglisli 
Version,  Commentary,  and  References.  By  James  E.  Ballantyne,  LL  D., 
Principal  of  the  Sanskrit  College,  Benares.  Svo.  pp.  xxxvi.  and  424,  cloth. 
£\  11s.  6d. 

Mahabharata. — Translated  into  Hindi  for  Madan  Mohun  Bhatt,  by 
Khishnachandradharmadhikabin,  of  Benares.  Containing  aE  but  the 
Harivansa.  3 vols.  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  574,  810,  and  1106.  £3  3s. 

Mahabharata  (in  Sanskrit),  with  the  Commentary  of  Nflakantha.  In 
Eighteen  Books:  Book  I.  Adi Parvan, fol.  248.  II.  Sabhado.  fol.  82.  III.  Vana 
do.  fol.  312.  IV.  Virata  do.  fol.  62.  \ . Udyoga  do.  fol.  180.  VI.  Bhi'shma  do. 
fol.  189.  VII.  Drona  do.  fol.  215.  VIII.  Karna  do  fol.  115.  IX.  Salya  do. 
fol.  42.  X.  Sauptika  do.  fol.  19.  XI.  Strf  do.  fol.  19.  XII.  Santi  do.  : — 
a.  Eajadharnia,  fol.  128;  b.  A'padharma,  fol.  41;  c.  Mokshadharma,  fol.  290. 
XIII.  Amishsana  Parvan,  fol.  207.  XIV.  Aswamedhika  do.  fol.  78.  XV.  Asra- 
mavasika  do.  fol.  26.  XVI.  Mausala  do.  fol.  7.  XVII.  Mhh&prasthanika  do. 
fol.  3.  XVIII.  Swargarokana  do.  fol.  8.  Printed  with  movable  types.  Oblong 
folio.  Bombay,  1863.  £12  12s. 

Maha-Vira-Charita ; or,  the  Adventures  of  the  Great  Hero  Hama. 
An  Indian  Eiraraa  in  Seven  Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose  from  the 
Sanskrit  of  Bhavabhijti.  By  John  Pickford,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  5s. 

Maino-i-Khard  (The  Book  of  the). — The  Pazand  and  Sanskrit  Texts 
(in  Koman  characters)  as  arranged  by  Neriosengh  Dhaval,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  AVith  an  English  translation,  a Glossary  of  the  Pazand  texts,  con- 
taining the  Sanskrit,  Eosian,  and  I’ahlavi  equivalents,  a sketch  of  Pazand  Gram- 
mar, a)id  an  Introduction.  By  E.  AV.  AVest.  Svo.  sewed,  pp.  484.  1871.  16s. 

Manava-Kalpa-Sutra ; being  a portion  of  this  ancient  Work  on  Vaidik 
Rites,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Kumarila-Swamin.  A Facsimile  of 
the  MS.  No.  17,  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty’s  Home  Government  for  India. 
AVith  a Preface  by  Theodor  Goi.dstucker.  Oblong  folio,  pp.  268  of  letter- 
press  and  121  leaves  of  facsimiles.  Cloth.  £4  4s. 

Mandlik. — The  YIjnatalkta  Smeiti,  Complete  in  Original,  with  an 
English  Translation  and  Notes.  AVith  an  Introduction  on  the  Sources  of,  and 
Appendices  containing  Notes  on  various  Topics  of  Hindu  Law.  By  A'.  N. 
Mandlik.  2 vols.  in  one.  Eoy.  8vo.  pp.  Text  177,  and  Transl.  pp.  Ixxxvii.  and 
532.  Bombay,  1880.  £3. 

Megha-Duta  (The).  (Cloud -Messenger.)  By  Kalidasa.  Translated 
from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  verse,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  the 
late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.  A. , F.  R.  S. , Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  etc.,  etc.  The  Vocabulary  by  Francis  Johnson,  sometime 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  College  of  the  Honourable  the  East  India 
Company,  Haileybury.  New  Edition.  4to.  cloth, pp.  xi.  and  180.  10s.  6c/. 

Muir. — Metrical  Translations  from  Sanskrit  Writers.  With  an  In- 
troduction, Prose  Version,  and  Parallel  Passnges  from  Classical  Authors.  By 
J.  Muir,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  etc.  Post  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xliv.  and  376.  14s. 

Muir. — Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  on  the  Origin  and  Histoiy  of  the 
People  of  India,  their  Religion  and  Institutions.  Collected,  Translated,  and 
Illustrated  by  John  Muir,  Esq.,  D.C.L. , LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

Vol.  1.  Mythical  and  Legendary  Accounts  of  the  Origin  of  Caste,  with  an  Inquiry 

into  its  existence  in  the  A’edic  Age.  Second  Edition,  re-written  and  greatly  enlarged. 

Svo.  pp.  XX.  532,  cloth.  1868.  21s. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trans- Himalayan  Origin  of  the  Hindus,  and  thejr  Affinity  with  the 

AVestern  Branches  of  the  Aryan  Race.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions. 

8vo.  pp.  xxxii.  and  512,  cloth.  1871.  21.5. 

Vol.  III.  The  A’edas : Opinions  of  their  Authors,  and  of  later  Indian  Writers,  on 

their  Origin,  Inspiration,  and  Authority.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

8vo.  pp.  xxxii.  312,  cloth.  1868.  I6«. 


57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 
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Vol.  IV.  Comparison  of  the  Vedic  with  the  later  representations  of  the  principal 
Indian  Deities.  Second  Edition  Revised.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  524,  cloth.  1873.  21r. 

Vol.  V.  Contributions  to  a Knowledge  of  the  Cosmogony,  Mythology,  Religious 
Ideas,  Life  and  Manners  of  the  Indians  in  the  Vedic  Age.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  492,  cloth, 
1870.  21s. 

Nagananda;  oe  the  Jot  of  the  Snake-World.  A Buddhist  Drama 

in  Five  Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  from  the 
Sanskrit  of  Sri-Harsha-Deva.  By  Palmer  Boyd,  B.A.,  Sanskrit  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Cowell. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  100,  cloth.  4s.  6(7. 

Nalopakhyanain. — Story  of  JSTala  ; an  Episode  of  the  Maha-Bharata. 
The  Sanskrit  Text,  with  Vocabulary,  Analysis,  and  Introduction.  By  Monier 
Williams,  M.A.  The  Metrical  Translation  by  the  Very  Eev.  H.  H.  Milman, 
D.D.  8vo.  cl.  16s. 

Naradiya  Dharma  Sastram;  or,  the  Institutes  op  Naeada.  Trans- 
lated for  the  First  Time  from  the  unpublished  Sanskrit  original.  By  Dr.  Julius 
Jolly,  University,  Wurzburg.  With  a Preface,  Notes  chiefly  critical,  an  Index 
of  Quotations  from  Narada  in  the  principal  Indian  Digests,  and  a general  Index. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xxxv.  144,  cloth.  10^.  6(7. 

Oppert. — On  the  Weapons,  Army  Organization,  and  Political  Maxims 
of  the  Ancient  Hindus.  With  Special  Reference  to  Gunpowder  and  Fire  Arms. 
By  G.  Oppert.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  vi.  and  162.  Madras,  1880.  7s.  6(7. 

Patanjali. — The  Vtakaeana-Mahabhashya  of  Patanjali.  Edited 
by  F.  Kiei.horn,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Deccan  College. 
Vol.  I.,  Part  I.  pp.  200.  8s.  6(7. 

Eamayan  of  Valmiki. — 5 vols.  See  under  Griffith. 

Bam  Jasan.  — A Sanskrit  and  English  Dictionary.  Being  an 
Abridgment  of  Professor  Wilson’s  Dictionary.  With  an  Appendix  explaining 
the  use,  of  Affixes  in  Sanskrit.  By  Pandit  Ram  Jasan,  Queen’s  College, 
Benares.  Published  under  the  Patronage  of  the  Government,  N.W.P.  Royal 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  ii.  and  707.  28s. 

Rig-Veda  Sanhita. — A Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns. 

Constituting  the  First  Ashtaka,  or  Book  of  the  Rig-veda ; the  oldest  authority 
for  the  religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  from  the 
Original  Sanskrit  by  the  late  H.  II.  Wilson,  M..A.  Second  Edition,  with  a 
Postscript  by  Dr.  Fitzedwaiid  Hall.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  lii.  and  348. 
Price  21s. 

Big-Veda  Sanhita. — A Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns,  consti- 
tuting the  Fifth  to  Eighth  Ashtakas,  or  books  of  the  Rig-Veda,  the  oldest 
Authority  for  the  Religious  and  Social  Institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated 
from  the  Original  Sanskrit  by  the  late  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A., 
F.E.S.,  etc.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Calcutta 
Sanskrit  College.  Vol.  IV.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  214.  14s. 

A few  copies  of  Vols.  II.  and  III.  still  left.  [Fb7s.  V.  and  VI.  in  the  Press. 

Big-Veda- Sanhita : The  Sacred  Hymns  of  the  Brahmans.  Trans- 
lated and  explained  by  F.  Max  Muller.  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford,  Foreign  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  I.  Hymns  to  the  Maruts,  or  the  Storm- 
Gods.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  clii.  and  264.  1869.  12s.  6(7. 

Big-Veda. — TheHymnsoftheBig-Veda  in  theSamhitaandPada  Texts. 
Reprinted  from  the  Editio  Princeps.  By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  etc.  Second 
edition.  With  the  Two  Texts  on  Parallel  Pages.  In  2 vols.  8vo.,  pp.  1700, 
sewed.  32s. 
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Sabdakalpadruma,  the  well-known  Sanskrit  Dictionary  of  RajIh 
Eadhakanta  Dbva.  In  Bengali  characters.  4to.  Parts  1 to  40.  (In 
course  of  publication.)  3s.  &cl.  each  part. 

Sama-Vidhana-Brahmana.  With  the  Commentary  of  S%ana.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  Translation,  and  Index,  by  A.  C.  Burnell,  M.R.A.S.  Vol.  I. 
Text  and  Commentary.  With  Introduction.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxviii.  and  104. 
1 2s.  Qd. 

Sakuntala. — A Sanskeit  Deama  iisr  Seven  Acts.  Edited  by  Moniee 
Williams,  M. A.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  cl.  £1  Is. 

Sakuntala. — Kalidasa’s  Qaktjntala.  The  Bengali  Becension.  With 
Critical  Notes.  Edited  by  Eichakd  Pischel.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xi.  and  210.  14s. 

Sarva-Sabda-Sambodhini ; on.  The  Complete  Sanskeit  Dictionaet. 
In  Telugu  characters.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  1078.  £2  15s. 

Surya-Siddhanta  (Translation  of  the). — See  Whitney. 

Taittiriya-Prati9akhya. — See  Whitney. 

Tarkavachaspati. — Vachaspatya,  a Comprehensive  Dictionary,  in  Ten 
Parts.  Compiled  by  Taranatha  Tarkavachaspati,  Professor  of  Grammar 
and  Philosophy  in  the  Government  Sanskrit  College  of  Calcutta.  An  Alpha- 
betically Arranged  Dictionary,  with  a Grammatical  Introduction  and  Copious 
Citations  from  the  Grammarians  and  Scholiasts,  from  the  Vedas,  etc.  Parts  I. 
to  XIII.  4to.  paper.  1873-6.  18s.  each  Part. 

Thibaut. — The  StjlvasiJtras.  English  Translation,  with  an  Intro- 
duction. By  G.  Thibaut,  Ph.D.,  Anglo-Sanskrit  Professor  Benares  College. 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  47,  with  4 Plates.  5s. 

Thibaut. — Conteibutions  to  the  Explanation  op  Jyotisha-Vedanga 
By  G.  Thibaut,  Ph.D.  8vo.  pp.  27.  Is.  Qd. 

Triibner’s  Bibliotheca  Sanscrita.  A Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  Litera- 
ture, chiefly  printed  in  Europe.  To  which  is  added  a Catalogue  of  Sanskrit 
Works  printed  in  India;  and  a Catalogue  of  Pali  Books.  Constantly  for  sale 
by  Triibner  & Co.  Cr.  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  84.  2s.  Qd. 

Vedarthayatna  (The) » or,  an  Attempt  to  Interpret  the  Vedas.  A 
Marathi  and  English  Translation  of  the  Eig  Veda,  with  the  Original  Safhhita 
and  Pada  Texts  in  Sanskrit.  Parts  I.  to  XXVIII.  8vo.  pp.  1 — 896.  Price 
3s.  6«7.  each. 

Vishnu-Purana  (The) ; a System  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Tradition. 
Translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit,  and  Illustrated  by  Notes  derived  chiefly 
from  other  Puranas.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  Boden  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  Fnz- 
EDWARD  Hall.  In  6 vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  cxl.  and  •200;  Vol.  II.  pp.  343  : 
Vol.  III.  pp.  348:  Vol.  IV.  pp.  346,  cloth;  Vol.  V.  Part  I.  pp.  .392,  cloth. 
10s.  6(7.  each.  Vol.  V.,  Part  II,  containing  the  Index,  compiled  by  Fitzedward 
Hall.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  268.  12s. 

Weber. — On  the  Bamayana.  By  Dr.  Albeecht  Webee,  Berlin. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Boyd,  M.A.  Reprinted  from 
“ The  Indian  Antiquary.”  Fcap.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  130.  5s. 

Weber. — The  Histoey  of  Indian  Liteeatuee.  By  Albbecht  Webee- 
Translated  from  the  German  hy  John  Mann,  M.A.,  and  Theodor  Zachariak, 
Ph.D.,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxiii.  and  360 
1878.  18s. 
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Whitney. — Athaeva  Yeda  PRiTiQlEHTA;  or,  Caunakiya  Caturadhya- 
yik&,  (The).  Text,  Translation,  and  Notes.  13y  William  U.  Whitnev,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College.  8vo.  pp.  286,  boards.  £.\  11s.  6d. 

Whitney.— -SxiRTA-SiDDHANTA  (Translation  of  the) : A Text-book  of 
Hindu  Astronomy,  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix,  containing  additional  Notes 
and  Tables,  Calculations  of  Eclipses,  a Stellar  Map,  and  Indexes.  By  W.  D. 
Whitney.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  354,  boards.  £l  lls.  6d. 

Whitney. — TliTTiEiYA-PRlTiglKHTA,  with  its  Commentary,  the 
Tribhbshyaratna : Text,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  W.  D.  Whitney,  Prof, 
of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven.  8vo.  pp.  469.  1871.  £1  5s. 

Whitney. — A Sanskrit  Grammar,  including  both  the  Classical  Lan- 
guage, and  the  Older  Language,  and  the  Older  Dialects,  of  Veda  and  Brahmana. 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  486.  1879.  12s. 

Williams. — A Dictionary,  English  and  Sanscrit.  Py  Monier 
Williams,  M.A.  Published  under  the  Patronage  ofthe  Honourable  East  India 
Company.  4to.  pp.  xii.  862,  cloth.  1851.  £.3  3s. 

Williams. — A Sanskrit-English  Dictionary,  Etymologically  and 
Philologically  arranged,  with  special  reference  to  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  English,  and  other  cognate  Indo-European  Languages.  By  Monieii 
Williams,  M.A.,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit.  4to.  cloth,  p p.  xxv.  and  1186 
£4  14s.  6d. 


Williams. — A Practical  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language,  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  the  Classical  Languages  of  Europe,  for  the  use  ol 
English  Students,  by  Monier  Williams,  M.A.  1877.  Fourth  Edition, 
Revised.  8vo.  cloth.  15s. 

Wilson. — Works  of  the  late  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

J/l  ember  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta  and  Paris,  and  of  the  Oriental 
Soc.  of  Germany,  etc.,  and  Boden  Prof,  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  Essays  and  Lectures  chiefly  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindus, 
by  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
Reinhold  Rost.  2 vols.  cloth,  pp.  xiii.  and  399,  vi.  and  416.  21s. 

Vols.  Ill,  IV.  and  V.  Essays  Analytical,  Critical,  and  Philological,  on 
Subjects  connected  with  Sanskrit  Literature.  Collected  and  Edited  by 
Dr.  Reinhold  Rost.  3 vols.  8vo.  pp.  408,  406,  and  390,  cloth.  Price  3fi.s. 

Vols.  VI.,  VII.,  VIII,  IX.  and  X.,  Parti.  Vishnu  Purana,  a System  of 
Hindu  Mythology  and  Tradition.  Vols.  I.  to  V.  Translated  from  the 
original  Sanskrit,  and  Illustrated  by  Notes  derived  chiefly  from  other  Puranas. 
By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  Edited  by  Fitzedward  Hall,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
Oxon.  8vo.,  pp.  cxl.  and  2G0  ; 344;  344;  346,  cloth.  21.  12s.  6d. 

Vol.  X.,  Part  2,  containing  the  Index  to,  and  completing  the  Vishnu  Puranh, 
compiled  by  Fitzedward  Hall.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  268.  12s. 

Vols.  XL  and  XII.  Select  Specimens  op  the  Theatre  ofthe  Hindus.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Sanskrit.  By  the  late  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A., 
F.  R.S.  3rd  corrected  Ed.  2 vols.  8vo.  pp.  Ixi.  and  384  ; and  iv.  and  418,  cl.  21«. 
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Wilson. — Select  Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus.  Trans- 
iated  from  the  Original  Sanskrit.  By  the  late  Horace  Hayman  Wilson, 
M.A.,F.R.S,  Third  corrected  edition.  2 vols.  8vo.,  pp.  Ixxi.  and  384;  iv. 
and  418,  cloth.  215. 

CONTENTS, 

Vol.  I. — Preface — Treatise  on  the  Dramatic  System  of  the  Hindus— Dramas  translated  from  the 
Original  Sanskrit — The  Mrichchakati,  or  the  Toy  Cart — Vikram  aand  Urvasi,  or  the 
Hero  and  the  Nymph — Uttara  Rama  Charitra,  or  continuation  of  the  History  of 
RAma, 

Vol.  II. — Dramas  translated  from  the  Original  Sanskrit — Maldti  and  Mfidhava,  or  the  Stolen 
Marriage — Miidrd  Rakshasa,  or.  the  Signet  of  the  Minister — RatndvaU,  or  the 
Necklace — Appendix,  containing  short  accounts  of  different  Dramas. 

Wilson. — A.  Dictionary  in  Sanskrit  and  English.  Translated, 
amended,  and  enlarged  from  an  original  compilation  prepared  by  learned  Natives 
for  the  College  of  Fort  William  by  H.  H.  Wilson.  The  Third  Edition  edited 
hy  Jagunraohana  Tarkalankara  and  Khettramohana  Mookerjee.  Published  by 
Gvanendrachandra  Eavachoudhuri  and  Brothers.  4to.  pp.  1008.  Calcutta, 
1874.  £3  3s. 

Wilson  (H.  H.). — See  also  Megha  Duta,  Eig-Yeda,  and  Vishnu- 

Purana. 

Yajurveda. — The  White  Yajurveda  in  the  Madhtandina  Eecen- 

siON.  With  the  Commentary  of  Mahidhara.  Complete  in  36  parts.  Large 
square  8vo.  pp.  571.  £4  10s. 


SINDHI. 

Trumpp. — Grammar  of  the  Sindhi  Language.  Compared  with  the 
Sanskrit- Prakrit  and  the  Cognate  Indian  Vernaculars.  By  Dr.  Ernest 
Tkumpp.  Printed  by  order  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  for  India.  Demy 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xvi,  and  590.  15«. 


SINHALESE. 

D’Alwis. — A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Sinhalese 
Literary  Works  of  Ceylon.  By  James  D’Alwis,  M.R.A.S.  Vol.  I.  (all  pub- 
lished) pp.  xxzii.  and  244,  sewed.  1877.  8s.  6d. 

Childers. — Notes  on  the  Sinhalese  Language.  No.  1.  Oh  the 
Formation  of  the  Plural  of  Neuter  Nouns.  By  the  late  Prof.  R.  C.  Childers. 
Demy  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  16.  1873.  Is. 

Mahawansa  (The) — The  Mahawansa.  From  the  Thirty- Seventh 

Chapter.  Revised  and  edited,  under  orders  of  the  Ceylon  Government,  by 
H.  Sumangala,  and  Don  Andris  de  Silva  Batuwantudawa.  Vol.  I.  Pali  Text 
in  Sinhalese  Character,  pp.  xxxii.  and  436. — Vol.  II.  Sinhalese  Translation, 
pp.  lii.  and  378,  half-bound.  Colombo,  1877.  £2  2s. 

Steele. — An  Eastern  Love-Story.  Xusa  Jatakaya,  a Euddhistic 

Legend.  Rendered,  for  the  first  time,  into  English  Verse  (with  notes)  from  the 
Sinhalese  Poem  of  Alagiyavanna  Mohottala,  by  Thomas  Steele,  Ceylon 
Civil  Service.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  260.  London,  1871.  6s. 
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57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

SYRIAC. 

Phillips. — The  Docteine  of  Addai  the  Apostle,  Now  first  Edited 
in  a Complete  Form  in  the  Original  Syriac,  with  an  English  Translation  and 
Notes.  By  George  Phillips,  D.D.,  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge. 
8vo.  pp.  122,  cloth.  Is. 

Stoddard. — Geammae  of  the  Modeen  Steiac  Language,  as  spoken  in 
Oroomiah,  Persia,  and  in  Koordistan.  By  Eev.  D.  T.  Stoddard,  Missionary  of 
the  American  Board  in  Persia.  Demy  8vo.  hds.,  pp.  190.  10s.  6d. 


TAMIL. 

Beschi. — Clavis  Humanioeum  Litteraeom  Sublimioeis  Tahulici  Idio- 
MATis.  Auctore  E.  P.  Constantio  Josepho  Besohio,  Soc.  Jesu,  in  Madurensi 
Eegno  Missionario.  Edited  hy  the  Eev.  K.  Ihlefeld,  and  printed  for  A. 
Burnell,  Esq.,  Tranquebar.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  171.  10s.  %d. 

Lazarus. — A Tamil  Geammae  designed  for  use  in  Colleges  and  Schools. 
By  John  Lazarus,  B.A.  Small  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  230.  1878.  5s.  &d. 

Lazarus. — A Tamil  Geammae,  Designed  for  use  in  Colleges  and  Schools. 
By  J.  Lazarus.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  230.  London,  1879.  5s.  6d. 

Pope. — A Tamil  Handbook;  or.  Full  Introduction  to  the  Common 
Dialect  of  that  Language,  on  the  plan'of  Ollendorff  and  Arnold.  With  copious 
Vocabularies,  Appendices,  containing  Reading  Lessons,  Analyses  of  Letters, 
Deeds,  Complaints,  Official  Documents,  and  a Key  to  the  Exercises.  By  Eev. 
G.  U.  Pope.  Third  edition,  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  iv.  and  388.  18s. 


TELUGU. 

Arden. — A Peogeessite  Geammae  of  the  Telugu  Language,  with 
Copious  Examples  and  Exercises.  In  Three  Parts.  Part  1.  Introduction. — 
On  the  Alphabet  and  Orthography. — Outline  Grammar,  and  Model  Sentences. 
Part  II.  A Complete  Grammar  of  the  Colloquial  Dialect.  Part  III.  On  the 
Grammatical  Dialect  used  in  Books.  By  A.  H.  Arden,  M.A.,  Missionary  of 
the  C.  M.  S.  Masulipatam.  8vo,  sewed,  pp.  xiv.  and  380.  Ids. 

Arden. — A Companion  Telugu  Header  to  Arden’s  Progressive  Telugu 
Grammar.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  130.  Madras,  1879.  7s.  6d. 

Carr. — «3-o|jSer^§  a Collection  of  Telugu  Peoveebs, 

Translated,  Illustrated,  and  Explained ; together  with  some  Sanscrit  Proverbs 
printed  in  the  Devanagari  and  Telugu  Characters.  By  Captain  M.  W.  Caub, 
Madras  Staff  Corps.  One  Vol.  and  Supplemnt,  royal  8vo.  pp.  488  and  148.  31s.  6d 


TIBETAN. 

Csoma  de  Koros  (Alex.) — A Dictionary  Tibetan  and  English  (only). 
4to.  cloth,  pp.  xxii.  and  362.  Calcutta,  1834.  £2  2s. 

Csoma  de  Kdrds  (Alex.) — A Geammae  of  the  Tibetan  Language.  4to. 
sewed,  pp.  xii.  and  204,  and  40.  1834.  25s. 
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Linguistic  Publications  of  Triilmpr  Co. 


Lewin. — A Manual  of  Tibetan,  being  a Guide  to  the  Colloquial  Speech 
of  Tibet,  in  a Series  of  Progressive  Exercises,  prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
Tapa  Ugyen  Gyatsho,  by  Major  Thomas  Herbert  Lewin.  Oblong  4to.  cloth, 
pp.  xi.  and  176.  1879.  £l  Is. 


TURKI. 

Shaw. — .i  Sketch  of  the  Tubki  Language.  As  Spoken  in  Eastern 
Turkistan  (Kashghar  and  Yarkand).  By  Robert  Barklay  Shaw,  F.K.G.S., 
Political  Agent.  In  Two  Parts.  With  Lists  of  Names  of  Birds  and  Plants 
by  J.  Scully,  Surgeon,  H.M.  Bengal  Army.  8vo.  sewed,  Part  I.,  pp.  130. 
Is.  Q>d. 


TUEKISH. 

Arnold. — A Simple  Transltteral  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Language. 
Compiled  from  various  sources.  With  Dialogues  and  Vocabulary.  By  Edwin 
Arnold,  M.A.,  C.S.I.,  F.R.G.S.  Pott  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  80.  2s.  6d. 

Hopkins. — Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Language.  With 
a few  Easy  Exercises.  By  F.  L.  Hopkins.  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  48.  3s.  6rf. 

Redhouse.^ — On  the  History,  System,  and  Varieties  of  Turkish  Poetry, 
Illustrated  by  Selections  in  the  Original,  and  in  English  Paraphrase.  With  a 
notice  of  the  Islamic  Doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  Woman’s  Soul  in  the 
Future  State.  By  J.  W.  Redhouse,  M.R.A.S.  Demy  8vo.  pp  64.  1879. 

(Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature)  sewed. 
Is.  6(7.  ; cloth,  2s.  6(7. 

Redhouse. — The  Turkish  Campaigner’s  Vade-Mecum  oe  Ottoman 

CoLLoauiAL  Language  ; containing  a concise  Ottoman  Grammar;  a carefully 
selected  Vocabulary,  alphabetically  arranged,  in  two  parts,  English  and  Turkish, 
and  Turkish  and  English;  also  a few  Familiar  Dialogues;  the  whole  in  Fnglish 
characters.  By  J.  AV.  Redhouse,  F.R.A.S.  Oblong  32mo.  limp  cloth,  pp. 
iv.  and  332.  6s. 


UMBRIAN. 

Newman. — The  Text  of  the  Iguyine  Inscriptions,  xvith  interlinear 
Latin  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Francis  W.  Newman,  late  Professor  of 
Latin  at  University  College,  London.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  54,  sewed.  2s. 


URIYA. 

Maltby.  — A Practical  Handbook  of  the  XJriya  or  Odita  Language. 
By  Thomas  J.  Maltby,  Esq.,  Madras  C.S.  8vo.  pp.  xiii.  and  201.  1874. 

10s.  6(7. 
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